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Author of ** A Dixie Rose,’’ etc. 


I. 


A Kine Gets Lanps anp Tittz, THoucu He Loses a WINDMILL 


” ELL, you won’t pipe water into my house—not while I’m 
here to stop you!” 

Young Benjamin Jenks raised his voice to a note of 
swaggering command, but his half-brother, Dodson, went on up the 
ladder of the new windmill without offering a reply; whereupon Ben, 
in a fury that was childish for his seventeen years, took to pelting him 
with pears from the hard ground. These missiles brought no more 
response than had the taunting words; for Dodson, reaching a safety 
point above, hammered at the mill gear until the great fan began to 
turn, and then descended slowly, his face alight with the pride of 
achievement. He was still intent on the revolving fan when a pear 
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® whizzed past his ear and struck heavily against the shoulder of a woman 
yy) just hurrying down the path. 

) “He shan’t pipe water into our house, shall he, Mother?” Ben 
} j called out. 

/ But Captain Jenks himself was behind his wife, and he caught the 


gasp of pain the blow had caused, and took the answer from her. 

“You young lump of sugar paste,” he blustered, “what do you 
mean by talking sweet after you nearly brained your ma, and not so 
much as I-hope-I-never-hurt-you? 
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“She knows I did n’t mean to hit her,” Ben said sulkily. “And 
about Dod piping water where we don’t want it——” 

“Where you don’t want it!” interrupted the Captain, with growing 
ire. “What you got to do with it? You don’t fetch water from the 
pump, far as I can see. How’d you happen to get a say-so?” 

Under the steady glare of the paternal eye, Ben cowered slightly, 
then edged nearer to his mother. “Oh!” he said. “It was all just 
fooling, Cap’n Dad. Don’t you mind Dod and me.” 

The Captain, however, refused to be conciliated. “I’m sick of 
what you call fooling,” he declared. “Same old song, day in, day out. 
Fair weather and foul, same old tune. Yesterday you two had a 
brawl; day before the same; to-morrow it’ll be more so, only worse.” 

He looked from the blonde and slender Ben to Dodson, who was 
dark and silent and eight years older; then suddenly wheeled upon 
his wife. “See here, Miranda,” he said, “you got a chance to speak 
up now for good and all. Dod’s put up that there mill for his own 
self. It won’t hurt his back if you carry water the rest of your whole 
life. But Dod was always good, and every lad don’t take to step-ma’ms, 
you know. You tell him you want pipes into the kitchen; and then 
I’ wallop Ben for hitting you.” 

Miranda had sunk down on a wooden bench under the pear-tree, 
and the three men drew close to her as if waiting for a decision that 
was to prove of vast importance. The work-worn hands fluttered ner- 
vously in her lap for a moment; her glance travelled to the mill fan 
before settling on her son. Then she sighed. 

“Water’s nice to have handy,” she said at last, “ but—but—it’s 
terrible sloppy, too; and if Ben’s thinking——” 

“Ben ’s thinking of how to get ahead of Dod,” the Captain broke 
in. “Take care what you say, Miranda. Will you have them pipes or 
won’t you? Will you make that boy of yours act half way decent, or 
won’t you, now?” 

Miranda stretched out a hand toward Ben. “I don’t want any 
water in the house,” she faltered. “ But thank you, just the same, Dod.” 

“Well, it’s the last chance, I tell you,” the Captain wrathfully 
declared. “ You’d swear the sea was pink ice-cream if Ben looked 
ery-baby at you.” And he strode away, that he might hear no more; 
while Dodson, who had not spoken in all the argument, filled a pocket 
with new nails and went back up the ladder. 

_ Now, Captain Jenks, though of irascibly uncertain temper, could 

be firm enough upon occasion; and, having taken his decision that 
the two branches of his family would never live in peace together, he 
ended the matter after a fashion of his own, at once speedy, final, and 
unique. He possessed an acre of land fronting on the highroad be- 
tween the beach and Tranquil Harbor village, with a long, low house 
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where several generations of Jenks women had lived and died, cheered 
by flying visits from their men of the sea. Into this house, that same 
evening, the old man gathered all his goods and chattels and most 
scrupulously divided them into two parts, careful to lay a pillow on 
one heap every time he laid a pillow on the other, and so on down to 
plates and cups and even kitchen spoons. For a table or a bureau on 
the right he pushed a table or a bureau to the left; ‘and the one 
mistake in the Captain’s figuring was that while certain articles were 
solid mahogany, others were common pine, and unfortunately all the 
mahogany fell together into one lot and all the pine into the other. 

When there was nothing more to separate, he bade Dodson move 
his portion to the furthermost east end of the house and there reside 
for the balance of his days. Then, turning to his wife, he bestowed 
upon her cheek a peck of.a kiss, sheepish because he was deserting 
her to squalls ahead, wistful because he was fond of her and would 
have stayed had there been no squalls, and said: 

“The west end of the house is yours, Miranda, with all that’s into 
it. You take good care of your boy there, and maybe you better entail 
it onto him, if you like. Any fool lawyer can tell you what that 
means and how. My boy’ll take care of his own self.” . 

“Why, Cap’n Dad,” the little Miranda protested, choking back the 
sob that always fretted him, and trying to pretend a laugh, “ what you 
going to do? Did n’t you come home to die in your steady bed?” 

“TI was, but now I won’t.” The puzzling answer was cast over her 
husband’s shoulder from the doorsill. He stopped, however, glanced 
back, and returned to her side once more. 

“ Miranda,” he said with unusual gentleness, “I did say it, and I 
meant it, too. But I can’t abide storms ashore, where the wind is 
human quarrels and the thunder is loud and hateful words. Storms 
at sea is different. The sea’s been calling me, and I got to go.” 

Then, kissing her again, he was gone, carrying for his share of the 
division nothing more than the clothes he wore and his fare to the 
port where the Merry Skip was ready for an outward voyage. 

The two half-brothers glared at each other for a minute before 
Benjamin broke into angry speech. 

“You got the best of the house truck,” he said; for he had been 
sent on errands to the houses of the wealthy in the summer colony, and 
had learned to discriminate; “but I got my mother, and I give it 
to you straight, you keep away and don’t so much as speak to her again. 
Understand ? ” 

Dodson lacked the gift of fluent talking, but he could laugh in 
a way to infuriate the other. He laughed so now, adding with a 
shrug: “ You can have her, son; I ’m big enough not to need a mammy; 
and she’l] want me before I want her.” 
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“You could n’t pipe in water, anyhow!” cried Ben, forced back 
to the first issue of their feud. “I bet the windmill’s right behind 
my half the house, so you daresn’t touch it, even. I’d have the law on 
you, you better believe I would.” 

At this. Dodson looked grave, for the windmill meant much more 
to him than it did to Ben; besides which, it was Dodson’s own by 
every right. He had not only erected it with his two unaided hands; 
he had worked in the river late and early, digging clams and catching 
crabs, until he scraped together money to pay for the water plant, and 
he had a pressing need for it. He always found it hard to put his 
thoughts in words, but after a pause he said: 

“The mill’s my own. You go sit on Mammy’s lap and suck your 
thumbs, like you ’re used to doing.” 

Then the faded little Miranda began to cry and to run from one 
to the other, with timid pattings and pleas for both of them; for, 
strange to say, Miranda’s heart was bursting with unspent affection, 
and her step-son was dear to her. But Nature had taken care that 
Benjamin should be dearer, and presently she allowed herself to be 
led off and set to work in the kitchen, baking the kind of pies he liked. 

Next day a man came, bringing a paper to show authority, as 
well as sturdy horses and a great deal of ponderous paraphernalia ; 
and before anybody quite understood his errand, the old house had been 
sawed in two and dragged asunder, until the halves stood at a distance 
of about forty feet apart, each big enough for a complete dwelling, 
but both rather pitifully raw where the operation had taken place. By 
mail the necessary deeds arrived, making over to Dodson Jenks the 
east house with its half-acre, and to his step-mother the west one and a 
like portion of ground. To Miranda came also a letter in the Captain’s 
writing. 

DeaR MIRANDA: 

I am right down ashamed to leave you into such a muck. But 

I might a’ hurt somebody if I’d staid there long enough. Both them 

lads have got their share of Jenks temper, and your boy’s rotten 

timber into the bargain, and that’s worse. Don’t you quarrel with 

Dod, because he will be your skipper if the sailing is rough. Maybe 

I can take you next trip and leave ’em to fight it out between ’em. 


But the Captain’s earthly voyages were over. Before he reached the 
Merry Skip he fell ill and died in a steady hotel bed, and was brought 
’ back to the narrow plot where lay many of his women kin and few of 
his own sex. 

Even at the funeral Benjamin found an opportunity to nag at his 
half-brother. Edging toward him as the yellow clay was being packed 
down on the casket, he finally reached his side, and said with a boyish 
grin of exultation: 
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“ Anyhow, I got the windmill. It’s on my land right enough, and 
all the horses in the country could n’t haul it off.” 

Dodson looked at him without replying for a moment, then he said: 
“Be a man, if you know how! ‘That’s your father they’re letting 
down there into the ground. Think of that, and hold your tongue!” 

Matters settled down after the nine days’ wonder, and life became 
quiet. Miranda took good care of Benjamin, as his father had directed. 
He decided on being president of a city bank, as a clean and pleasant 
career; so she gave him all the schooling he could swallow, earning 
the money by sewing, raising chickens, and taking summer boarders, 
when any such could be persuaded into the funny half-house which she 
had neither strength nor taste to beautify. She had pined considerably 
after the Captain’s death, developing a strange form of heart trouble 
that was very painful; but she kept this from Ben, who hated sickness 
as his father had before him. The boy sauntered easily to the tip-top 
of the village high school, had the sulks at prospect of work, which 
was all he could see ahead; and then by some magic his mother 
produced the funds for a finishing year in college. 

There was one other matter besides the source of these riches, 
about which Ben could get no information. His mother, with all her 
tremulous indulgence, would never come to the point of entailing on 
him the half-acre and the mutilated house. He teased her about it 
sometimes, only to be put off with shadowy promises; and so it was 
that Benjamin Jenks shot into manhood endowed with no real in- 
heritance, and dependent on his mother’s whim. 

Dodson, on the other hand, seemed to accumulate money only to 
reinvest and make it bear yet greater harvests. He was to all appear- 
ances a slow and patient man, not given to expression of his feelings; 
but there burned within him one deep, unwavering fire: the determina- 
tion to reunite the old Jenks place, and he never forgot this purpose 
in all the growing cares that came to him. Unlike his sires, he had 
no love for water, except as it was needed in the growing of flowers; 
for Dod was a florist, and as if by miracle the silent fellow could coax 
blossoms from any kind of stick he chose to thrust into the ground. 

It happened that the front door garden had been on the east side 
of the house; so that while Miranda’s yard was bare, Dod’s was sweet 
and gay with peonies and other old-time perennials. But it was his 
cultivated plants that brought him fame and wealth. His asters in 
particular were marvels of size and color. Visitors came from the 
hotel colony to look at them, reporters wrote him up for the city papers, 
and his account in bank swelled with the growth of the community. It 
remained for Benjamin, however, to bestow a title on him. 

Home on vacation once, Master Ben had made a mighty boast in 
the pool-room of the village hotel. 
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“I7ll bet anybody here a dollar and a half,” the young gentleman 
had said, “ that 1 can bring a hundred of the best weeds he ’s got—the 
Aster King !—and he won’t catch me either. You need n’t think 1’m 
afraid of him!” 

The men laughed him to scorn, of course; but the title slipped 
from mouth to mouth through Tranquil Harbor, then in both directions 
along the shore, until it became identified with Dodson wherever his 
flowers were known. As for Ben, he-slipped quietly out of his room 
one night and made his way through the wire division fence, with all . 
his courage called up to aid in the adventure. Before he had cut a 
quarter of the hundred asters, he wished himself safe in bed again; 
and just as he was gathering the following half-dozen, he felt the grip 
of an iron hand upon his collar. Next moment Dodson had lifted him 
over the fence and whirled him about with an unceremonious slap 
across the back, such as is dealt to little boys when they are naughty. 

“If you were a sure-enough man,” the elder’s voice came in con- 
temptuous scorn, “I’d lick you; but a spanking will have to do, I 
guess. Now, get!” 

Ben sputtered helplessly in his rage, until the groaning of the wind- 
mill near-by gave him an idea. “The mill’s mine anyhow,” he cried. 
“You never got any use out of what you dirtied your hands and 
worked for in the river! You don’t dare touch the windmill!” 

“Some day I’m going to take back the mill, and the house and 
the land, too,” said Dodson; “but there’s plenty of time, and I can 
wait.” 

Ben picked up a stone and flung it at the shadowy figure leaning on 
the fence; then he rushed into the house, catching his brother’s mocking 
laughter as he went. 

After the east half-acre had become a picture, splashed with the 
hues of different flowers in their seasons, Dodson crowded a hot-house 
into one corner, and then, mopping his brow as he gazed over his domain, 
the King realized that he must conquer more land in order to expand. 
Seeing Miranda on her back stoop, feeding the family cat that had 
been moved along with the house, he stalked toward the division fence, 
cleared it at a leap, and made his offer directly. 

“T’ll give you two thousand cash down in your hands for your 
half-acre,” he said. 

Miranda looked up in incredulous delight, then down again in fear. 
‘ She was hard pressed for money. She was too frail to work steadily 
or well, and the quarrel had weighed down her spirits. But in the 
end she refused, like a mouse too timid to eat the cheese for which it 
starves. 

“Oh, I can’t, Dod,” she wailed. “ Ben would be so mad. Don’t 
you see, I got to keep it for the boy?” 
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“The boy ’s not worth it,” Dodson remarked. 

Miranda flushed under her wrinkled skin that had once been so 
fair. “He’s all the boy I’ve got,” she said. “ You’re older than Ben, 
and stronger, and I wish you’d be his friend.” 

Her step-son looked down at her for a little, without speaking. His 
mind was still on his own affairs, and when his words came they were 
not an answer to the appeal. 

“You’re the boss,” he said; “and I got no way to make you sell. 
Only, some day I mean to have the place back, and I give you warning. 
And now I’m going to buy all around you, and shut you in till you ’re 
like a desert island in the sea.” 

“Sea, Dod?” Miranda’s voice was sharp with wonder, for the fear 
of the ocean had always been great upon her. 

“A sea of flowers,” he explained. “This is a hard and barren 

little spot you got. I’m going to grow flowers all around and in front 
and behind you, too. And some day I mean to have the place myself.” 
' Miranda straightened herself from the stooping posture beside the 
cat, and went down the steps toward the pump; but Dodson took 
the pail from her and filled it. When he had put the dripping bucket 
into its place, he said from the doorsill, with a gesture very like the 
Captain’s: 

“You let me know by night that youll sell out, and the money ’s 
yours. If I don’t hear, I’m going to shut you into a desert island.” 

There was no message either that day or the next; and shortly 
after Dodson bought the fields opposite them both; also a strip running 
across the back of the whole original Jenks acre, and a large meadow 
beyond Miranda; thus hemming his neighbor in completely on three 
sides, and across the highway giving her a view of the same waving 
asters and cosmos. 

And so, although the King had lost a windmill which represented 
his earliest hopes and aspirations, he had won for himself a royal title, 

and was building up a kingdom of wondrous beauty. 
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Tue Girt In THE AsteR 


Tue Aster King’s love affair came to him during the summer that 
Ben was away at camp, and Miranda had taken as boarder a small, 
delicious person bearing the name of Miss Iphigenia Jellaby. 

The girl was nineteen, alone in the world, and had drifted to 
Tranquil Harbor, hoping for a vacation within the compass of a pocket- 
book that was stuffed with savings from twelve months of drudgery. 
The savings, although sufficient to swell a tiny purse, would hardly 
have given Miss Jellaby a third week of freedom had not the proverbial 
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wind, blowing very ill indeed for the hostess, brought good opportunity 
to the boarder. Mrs. Jenks had one of her acute attacks of pain and 
suffering, and, rather than be left alone, begged the girl to stay on and 
care for her, which the latter was glad enough to do, although she said 
no first, and the yes came only after some persuasion. 

“If Dod was home!” Miranda moaned. “Oh, my nite, 3 
would n’t be scared of anything if he was home!” 

Miss Jellaby raised the patient a little on her pillows, and held her 
old hand with a tender touch for which Miranda was very grateful. 

“Don’t you tell Ben that Dod comes and sees me while he’s away,” 
the voice quavered on. “ Ben told him not to set his foot on this land, 
but he’s young, is Ben. Why, Dod took care of me when my baby 
was n’t two days old, and just as knowing as a woman. He was "bout 
eight then. Now he’s awful big and rough, but he’s good to anything 
that’s scared and little. Only, he’s gone to town to buy new seeds. 
Don’t you please leave me until he comes home, Miss Jellaby.” 

. “ Well, call me Genie, then,” the other yielded; and so the matter 
was decided. 

The days that followed were happy ones for Genie. Even while shut 
up in the city, she had sought some kind of answer to her youthful 
desires and longings in the silk and cotton flowers of her trade; and 
now she had real ones on every hand, glowing under the brilliant sun- 
shine, giving out distracting perfume when the evening shadows fell 
upon them, lying mysteriously cool when the moon cast over them her 
silver light. Genie had never had enough of living flowers. She had 
often bought old ones from street venders—carnations with withered 
heads wired to shrunken stems, or roses from which the petals were 
already dropping; and over these dying treasures she had spent many 
an hour, trying to restore their freshness. 

It was waste of Miranda’s breath to warn her boarder about keeping 
within the bare half-acre, or to whimper incoherently of the old quarrel 
that had divided the house of Jenks against itself. Genie would have 
obeyed her if she could, for she was a docile little thing, anxious to 
be no trouble to any one; but the girl was starved for beauty, and 
Miranda might as well have told her not to breathe in the pungent salt 
air, or listen to the thrushes singing in the cottonwoods, as to keep her 
eyes from feasting on the flowers. She found out where the imperfect 
ones were thrown in a great untidy heap, later to be carted off and 
‘worked up for fertilizer; and sometimes she would creep through a 
broken place in the division fence and come back with a posy of 
bedraggled outcasts in her hands, which she would enjoy in the privacy 
of her own room. 

But one night she had to run to the east house on a different errand. 
After a note from Ben explaining the impossibility of stretching certain 
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funds over certain periods of time, Miranda had fallen into such a 
paroxysm of pain that Genie first wrung her hands and then rushed 
off to call assistance. 

Inside the nearest greenhouse she saw a lantern bobbing up and 
down, and to this beacon light she made her way, calling out in a 
terrified voice that Mrs. Jenks was dying and needed the doctor quickly. 
She had thought the lantern-bearer to be old Dixon, the head-gardener ; 
but it was a younger man who straightened up and came forward at 
her cry, a man with black hair falling in a heavy shock back from a 
broad forehead, and two deepset blue eyes that were darker even than 
Genie’s own. The two stood looking at each other for what seemed a 
lifetime, though in reality it was not a minute; then, telling the girl 
to follow, Dodson went swiftly out of the fragrant flowers into the 
night and toward the house next door. 

Genie thought she would never forget the sound that Miranda made 
when she saw who was come; the cry showed so plainly the pain 
. which racked her, and the confidence that the suffering would be over 
now. But the mother’s first word was of Ben. 

“He’s got to have more money, Dod,” she wailed. “It wasn’t 
enough. He’ll pay you back when he gets a high-up place, being 
president of a bank, or something. He’s got to have more money 
right away.” 

Dodson answered with a very cheerful voice. “If that’s all that’s 
bothering you, sure we’ll get the money. You keep still now and let 
me fix this hot pack right where the pain is gripping you. There, that’s 
something like.” 

When he had administered a dose from a little bottle, and had 
got the packs arranged with such deftness that Genie wondered if he 
really were a doctor, he wheeled suddenly on her and said: 

“You ’ve had no supper. Go down and get it, and I ll stay here.” 

“ How—how do you know?” she asked, stretching her eyes wide, 
and feeling rather indignant that he should have peeped through their 
uncurtained windows. 

Dodson smiled. “I know a good many things without being told,” 
he said. “I got to know all about the flowers, and they can’t talk 
and tell me what’s the.matter. Go on, now, and look here—you eat!” 

“What would you do if I don’t?” Genie was moved to ask, with 
one of her quick smiles in return for his. But next moment she felt 
that she was forward, and she ran off without waiting for his answer. 
For some reason she did eat, more heartily than usual; and then she 
crept,back upstairs, glad to find the strange man still there. Miranda 
had fallen asleep under the soothing presence, and Dodson and Genie, 
sitting on opposite sides of the bed, looked shyly across at each other in 
the dim light of the oil lamp, and all three dreamed their dreams. 
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From that night the sick woman improved, and after a while was 
able to get downstairs, and even to take up her duties again; but she 
clung to Genie, and the day of returning to the work-room on the tenth 
floor of the city building was postponed, and then postponed once more. 

“You love the blossoms,” Miranda said wistfully one day, as she 
watched the girl’s fingers fondling a drooping posy. “I used to be 
that way too. I used to think there was nothing pretty in the world 
but babes and flowers, and now * 

“And now——?” Genie waited curiously. 

“ Babes don’t stay babes for long, and when they ’re men grown 
up they hate each other.” 

“ But the flowers?” Genie reminded her. 

“Ben won’t let me have ’em,” was Miranda’s answer. “ Ben calls 
weeds.” 

“Never mind,” said Genie. “When you get your son home to stay 
for good, you won’t care about flowers or anything else. You’ll forget 
me then, and you ’ll be so happy.” 

Miranda’s face lightened for a moment, but the cloud soon returned. 
“Do you know,” she said, “1 never told a soul before, but I’m awful 
worried about my Ben?” 

“ Worried?” Genie asked. 

“He’s terrible like his father—like Cap’n Dad some ways. Sup- 
posing he’d take a notion to go to sea?” 

“Oh, he won’t,” the girl assured her; and went out to find more 
flowers. There was not a sprig of growing stuff on Miranda’s land, 
but, looking over the division fence and beyond the east house, she 
could see shrubs and clumps of various kinds, few of them blooming 
in August, of course, but giving an appearance of richness which the 
hard-baked soil closer to her lacked. 

And even if the spring shrubs had no blossoms now, there was a 
wealth of color not far off. All she had to do was to gaze across the 
open road to the field which was called the Aster Rainbow—Ben had 
dubbed it so in unwilling recognition of its beauty—and the poetic 
thoughts and fancies within her would be set to quivering. 

That was a real rainbow, she thought to herself; and perhaps at 
the very end of it there might be treasure for her—not a pot of gold 
exactly, but something much sweeter and pleasanter than hard money. 
Some day she was going to get up courage enough to go and see. She 
had not picked any flowers from the outcast heap since the King’s 
return. Not that she was afraid of him. How could she be that after 
seeing him with the little step-mother, when it was as if an angel had 
come into the room? No, she just could not bring herself to steal from 
him—not even a flower he had no use for. Before she had not minded ; 
now she minded very much. 
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Dodson, on his part, was undergoing for the first time in his life 
a period of intense dissatisfaction. He was hardly conscious of what 
he wanted, of what thing it was his life lacked, and without which the 
flavor had gone from work and rest alike. Moving about among his 
plants as he had moved day in, day out, for four years, he no longer 
caught their perfume nor noted their radiance as he was wont to do. 
After all, they were but unresponsive things! What he longed for was 
something human; something with a memory of the yesterdays to- 
gether and anticipation of to-morrow. He wanted to hear a voice answer- 
ing his own; he wanted to clasp a living hand. He began to be 
alarmed, thinking a great sickness was upon him. 

Just at that moment he saw the flutter of a pink lawn ruffle on 
Miranda’s stoop, and with a quickening of the pulse he thought of 
Genie. Genie! What a little tender name! The girl was a real flower, 
a rare blossom, and he knew in a flash that what he wanted was to 
make this blossom glow and bloom for him. He wanted to take Genie 
up into his arms and kiss her! But with his characteristic patience he 
held himself in check, brooding over this new joy and caressing it in 
secret until the time should be ripe. 

He took more than usually good care of Miranda, making excuses 
for going in to see her about providing money for Ben; bringing the 
yellow bills one day, and papers for his step-mother’s signature the next, 
his eyes straying from the bent fingers that clutched the pen, and 
following Genie as she fluttered in and out. 

“T’m scared of that word ‘mortgage,’” Miranda piped. “ Ben 
might lose the place that way.” 

Dodson brought his eyes back to her with an effort. “This is a 
note,” he explained. “ Different from a mortgage. When you pay the 
money back, you tear this up with your very own hands. Ma, where’s 
Miss Jellaby gone?” 

“But I can’t let Ben lose the place,” insisted the old woman. 
“He’d be so mad. So you give me notes, Dod—you always give me 
notes. When Ben pays you back we’ll tear em up, just you and me.” 

“ Where ’s Miss Jellaby gone to?” was the only answer this brought 
forth, and now it compelled Miranda’s attention. 

“Out after flowers,” she said. “ Always out after your flowers, 
if she thinks you ain’t looking at her. Genie’s going back to town 
to-morrow, and I ’I] be awful lonesome.” 

Dodson’s heart sank suddenly within him. Genie was going away! 
The matter of money and notes dwindled entirely, and he stared out 
through the open window and followed the flutter of a pink dress across 
the road and into the Aster Rainbow. 

Genie’s eyes were full of tears that late August day, for the end 
of summer was come, and the drudgery in the city building had called 
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her with a stern voice she dared not disobey. She had determined to go 
to the end of the rainbow and see if there was treasure for her. The 
flowers were without perfume, but the salt breeze from the ocean played 
about her as she walked slowly between the rows, gazing at the distance 
where the purples faded into lavender, and the pinks and reds and 
blues made a blur of indescribable beauty. She was thinking of the 
stuffy work-room, and the noisy machines, and the harsh voice of the 
forewoman. She was too intent on her own thoughts to notice when 
some one came up behind her; but, feeling a presence at her side, she 
lifted a frightened face to Dodson. Mrs. Jenks had warned her to 
keep off the Aster King’s domain! 

Now, for once Dodson’s intuition with things that were little and 
timid failed him. If he had treated her as he would have treated a 
tender plant, afraid even of the sunshine it needs, he might have led 
her into the sunshine of his heart. But he was laboring under pressure 
of the first great emotion of his life; the fear of losing her had un- 
strung him; his very desire drove him to quick, outspoken words, and 
he blurted them to her before she had recovered from her surprise. 
He even added to her fear by reaching out and clasping the sleeve of 
the cotton dress. 

“ What makes you go back to town?” he asked. “ Won’t you marry 
me and stay in Tranquil Harbor?” 

Genie had received attentions of a small and childish kind; boys 
had given her candy once or twice; but no man had ever proposed 
marriage to her in her life before. She was genuinely startled. And 
moreover, Genie’s way was to say no first and yes only on persuasion. 

“No,” she said then in a shaky little voice that should have given 
Dodson his cue; “oh, no, I could n’t. Don’t ask me, please.” 

If he had only asked her again as quickly as he could! If he. had 
taken her into his arms and spoken to her with the voice he used for 
wilful kittens when they would n’t eat, or for Miranda when she would n’t 
shut her eyes and sleep! If only the big fellow had not been seized by 
the sense of his unfitness! Unfortunately, he was suddenly abashed 
by all kinds of tormenting thoughts. She was ’way above him! How 
had he dared? How had he had the assurance to think for a moment 
that this city flower would bloom for him? 

They walked slowly together the whole depth of the rainbow field, 
and Genie, looking about her, saw that there was no gold or treasure 
there. She stole a glance at her companion and found his eyes fixed 
on her with something in them she could not read. It seemed to her 
like pity, and with the swift rush of color to her face she wondered 
if Miranda had been telling him about the tedious work of the tenth 
floor and had begged his help. The little woman turned to Dod in all 
her troubles. What if she had asked him to do something for Genie, 
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and he had come—— Yet she held her breath and hoped to hear him 
speak again. 

Dodson saw the second blush and interpreted it as meaning that 
the girl was displeased. How had he presumed to think that a city 
girl would be contented here? And he thought of nothing to say to 
help matters now. 

Side by side, with a row of flowers between them, they walked 
back toward the fence, and neither of them spoke. The man took out 
his knife and cut a huge bunch of asters, putting them into her arms 
after he had seen her through the little gate. Then he said rather 
awkwardly: . 

“Maybe you won’t ever want to come back to these parts at all; 
but the old lady—Mrs. Jenks—said she wished you could have charge 
of the candy booth over to one of the beach hotels next summer. It’s 
a right good position, and I can get it for you if you want it.” 

Genie lifted her eyes to him and nodded, because she could not speak 
just then. Next moment, clasping the big bouquet against her breast, 
’ she ran from him into Miranda’s home. 


III. 


An Istanp In A SEA oF FLOWERS 


Tue Aster King had tended many a plant from which he got no 
blossom for months and months. After the first despair, his love for 
Genie became to him like these precious plants. He nursed it and 
kept it alive; he dreamed of the girl, picturing her as queen of the 
flowers, seeing her at his table and at his side, taking her possession 
for granted in an odd visionary way he had. He remembered every 
expression of her face, every changing light in her blue eyes; and, 
with a sort of immovable faith, he believed that Genie would be his. 

In the fall Ben came home to stay, and his reports proved a little 
disappointing. His gift was glibness rather than depth, and his ambition 
lay toward an easy life instead of effort, Still, his polish was so fine 
that it seemed sacrilege to dull it with any work in Tranquil Harbor. 
It certainly never occurred to the good-looking young dandy to wade 
into the river digging clams or to drive a team and haul gravel from 
the pits. Dodson could have used his services, for the Aster Kingdom 
grew and grew, and it was hard to get men enough to care for it; but 
Ben laughed at his mother’s overtures on this subject. 

“Come home and be a farmer!” he rebelled. “Get my finger- 
nails all broken and let the things I’ve learned go bad! Not much! 
Anyhow, one dirty truck gardener in the family is enough! ” 

“What you going to do then, Benny?” Miranda asked mildly, 
“We got to have money, and unless you let me sel] the place——” 
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“No, sir!” he interrupted. “ Nobody wants this old piece of clay 
but Dod; and he’ll be a thousand and nine years old before he gets 
a deed for it. I might sell out to a man that would raise hogs here 
and root up all his weeds. I’d do that, Mother, and stop and hear 
the noise. But I won’t sell to Dod.” 

“Why?” persisted Miranda, with rare courage. “ Why not let Dod 
buy it, and us move away to town, where you going to get a grand job 
being president of a bank of money? Why not?” 

“Well,” said Ben doggedly, “Ill tell you why not. Because Dod 
got the best of everything. Because I was too young to have my proper 
say, and I got cheated. Didn’t he sell the sideboard for enough to 
' start business on? And because he’s so stuck-up proud of being a 
Jenks, and the only thing that chokes him down is our being here 
square in the middle of his pudding. You got to fix up that entail, 
Mother, and make sure he ’!] never lay a hand on our ground.” 

“ We’re obliged to have money,” the little woman pleaded, ignoring 
the matter of the entail. 

“Money, money, money! You’re always begging money!” said 
Ben angrily. “It makes a man want to go to sea! By heck, I’ve 
half a mind——” 

“No,” his mother cried, weakening at the word; “you stay home 
with me, Ben. The place is yours. Don’t you worry. Dod shan’t 
get it from you.” 

“Then you must n’t nag me about money,” he stipulated. “ Maybe 
I won’t take out a ship, if I like it here. Ill wait and try it anyhow. 
You leave the money to me.” 

So Miranda left the matter of funds to him, with the result that 
the scholarly young gentleman accepted a temporary place as train-boy 
on the coast railway, and found the life so congenial that he stayed on 
and on, and gave up all notion of being president of a bank. But the 
threat of going to sea he kept in mind, using it to good purpose when- 
ever Miranda remonstrated about the humble position he was filling, or 
about his staying from home at night; for the hours of his duty were 
irregular, and he had made congenial acquaintances in town. 

It was on one of his peddling trips that he first set eyes on Miss 
Iphigenia Jellaby, then on her way to the post of candy girl at the 
Beach View Inn; and with his stacked-up magazines he made directly 
for her side, giving her a killing look and spouting forth his most 
popular introduction : 

“Brain food! Nourishment for the mind and dainties for the 
sense of humor! I serve them all, a full-course banquet right here 
in these two covers. Won’t you even look at any of them?” 

The change in his voice, from breezy recitative to a genuine disap- 
pointment, brought the girl’s face around toward him from its gaze 
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out of the window. Ben had a flashing view of two blue eyes that 
were surely made to sparkle, though just now their fire was quenched 
by unshed tears; the upper lip quivered slightly, showing small white 
teeth behind it, the trim blue-tailored figure drew farther away, and a 
voice said: 

“No. No, thank you. I don’t want to read.” 

Ben flushed a little, for no apparent reason, as his wares were 
frequently refused, and even with rudeness, so that there could be 
nothing personal in the mere fact of refusal. Then he recovered his 
self-possession and pressed the matter. 

“ Ah, now, please,” he coaxed her. “ Let me leave you one.” 

This time her answer threw light on Genie’s nature and revealed her 
to him as he later proved her to be. He had not had time to remove 
the despised books from the arm of the seat before she mastered her 
ill-temper and looked up, sorry, into his face. 

“ All right,” she said naively. “Ill take a magazine.” 

_ The victory sent his spirits soaring, and the smile which she added 
to her yielding made him think very well of his own charms. He 
selected a story which he himself had read, and saw her launched into 
it; but when he returned with candy later on, the prompt nay met 
him as before. Ben thought he understood, however. 

“You don’t mean no,” he told her boldly; “it’s only a way you ’ve 
got. I’m going to leave the chocolate.” And he did so, marching off 
with a jaunty air and the certainty that the blue eyes were following 
him admiringly. 

Indeed, every one who travelled by the coast train admired Ben. 
His smooth tongue, his excellent memory of good phrases and quips 
and jests, proved valuable in exploiting magazines and chocolate, and 
helped him to sales and popularity. In due time he was promoted 
to the place of brakeman, and then through the influence of one of 
the Directors, whom he had amused with his glib talk, he was given 
his own train to carry out. Even this was humble when compared 
to the height of his mother’s hopes; but it kept her darling ashore, 
and it was an honor for a man of twenty-two—such an honor that Ben 
swaggered considerably in the village pool-room and won himself a 
title little lower than the one he had bestowed upon his brother years 
before. 

“He’s the image of what his pa was when we shipped together,” 
one of the old men mumbled over his beer. “The Cap’n he is, and 
the Cap’n he’ll live and die, I’m ready to take my oath on that.” 

And so Ben became “the Captain” far and wide, and was much 
petted and spoiled by his father’s old friends, and by newer ones he 
chose for himself. 

All that summer Dodson was detained in town by business; and 
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while he dreamed his dreams of Genie his brother Benjamin made good 
use of the passing cays. Through the season the girl travelled on 
the train once every week, to buy supplies in town, and back again 
to the Beach View Inn; and he managed to see her there and at other 
places too. Sometimes he took her to the beach on Sunday afternoons, 
dividing his gaze between frank approval of her in a bathing suit 
that made her look just twelve years old, and jealous scowls at the 
other fellows who watched her. She invariably told him no, he could n’t 
bring her a plate of cream or a glass of ginger ale, and just as invariably 
let him bring both if he insisted; and he, not perceiving that she tried 
in the same sweet, shy way to please everybody who was kind to her, 
made sure that Genie loved him to distraction. 

Ben had found out a way through his city friends by which he 
could sometimes add to his salary as conductor. It was not a very 
sure way—cards and chips being beyond the reach of his persuasions— 
and it often emptied his pocket instead of filling it; so he was careful 
to tell nobody about this new accomplishment. But when he reckoned 
on marrying Genie, he always counted this thing in as one method of 
increasing funds. His intention was to marry her in the fall, and he 
felt comfortably positive that after her first no—which meant nothing 
at all, being merely a wilful habit from childhood days—she would say 
yes, oh, yes, thank you, she’d be delighted to accept “Captain” 
Jenks, his heart, and his mother’s half-house and half an acre. 

His train did not run on Sundays; and so it happened that on 
an afternoon in late summer Benjamin walked about the little shut-in 
grounds and took note of what he had wherewith to tempt a mate. He 
saw bitterly the contrast between his place and Dod’s. It was five years 
since the old house had been sawed asunder, but the wound still looked 
raw on the part belonging to the widow, while Dodson had trained 
crimson ramblers over his, so that the dingy plaster and rough boards 
no longer showed. Miranda had raised fowls, and the earth was packed 
bare and hard over the whole place. A few ancient pear-trees, eaten 
up by scale and long since past the glory of bearing fruit, were the 
only signs of growth. The windmill Ben had wrested from his brother 
stood gaunt, unpainted, ugly, near the wire fence that cut the acre in 
half. 

The fan whirled in the breeze as Ben’s gaze reached it, and gave 
forth a rusty sound that was like a wicked laugh, making the young 
fellow’s eyes lighten for a moment; but they darkened again when he 
looked beyond to the greenhouses glistening in the sunshine; to the 
fields of blossoms on the right and on the left, at the front and at the 
back; and with a sharp pang that cut like a knife into the dreams 
of marriage he recalled the threat Dodson had made to Miranda long 
ago. The grim promise had been fulfilled. Here was the small and 
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sterile half-acre, closed in on all sides; all he had to offer Genie was a 
desert island in a sea of alien flowers! 

Miserably he summed it ‘up again: Dodson’s home, originally the 
counterpart of his, now softened, made attractive, by clinging vines; 
the great hothouses, spelling prosperity and success; the barns and 
garage, where the King kept not only his delivery wagons, but also 
a motor-car with shining brass; the rainbow fields; and, lying like 
a canker in the heart of all this wealth and beauty, his blighted bit of 
yellow clay! No wonder Ben swore beneath his breath as he started 
inside to tell his mother he had an important engagement that would 
keep him out late. But with the buoyancy of a conceited nature, he 
felt immediately the rebound to complacency. Genie! Little pink- 
cheeked Genie! He did love her truly, but, after all, she was candy 
girl in a hot beach hotel, and in winter she made gimcracks in a 
stuffy work-room! It would be a blessing to her to rise to the position 
of wife to a man like Benjamin Jenks—Captain Jenks, by popular 
‘nickname. 

He found Miranda lying on her bed, all dressed; and at sight of 
him she got feebly to her feet and looked a little frightened, Ben being 
like his father and detesting signs of suffering. 

“I’m going down to the stoop to get a breath of air,” she said. 

“Don’t you feel all right?” he demanded, as if he had caught her 
in a misdemeanor. 

“ Yes, yes, of course,” Miranda answered. “It’s nothing, only my 
same old heart—it gets a knife pain now and then.” 

“ Well, you sit out in the air, Mother,” he advised. “And you don’t 
have to cook to-night, because I won’t be home till late.” 

“Where you going, Ben?” she asked, suddenly clinging to him as 
if she could not let him go. “Oh, stay with me! I want you.” 

He was magnificently tender in his manner, helping her downstairs 
and into a porch chair with a cushion at her back. Then he laughed. 

“Why, Mother,” he cried gaily, “you don’t want me to sit home 
and hold your hand! Don’t you remember how it was when you were 
young and the Captain used to come on a Sunday night? Don’t I 
remind you of the Captain? You called me little Cap’n even before 
the others did.” 

“Don’t go away to-night,” Miranda begged. 

“You just watch and you ’ll see me driving by—with Genie.” 

Miranda tried to smile, thinking how handsome he was with his 
fine, fair hair rippling away on both sides of the part, and the hazel 
eyes that were a trifle too close together, but which glowed with a 
wonderful light to-day. She relaxed the grip of her fingers on his 
sleeve, and he ran down the steps to the broken brick walk; but a 
twinge of pain seized her, and she stopped him once more. 

Vou. LXXXVIII.—40 
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“Ben,” she cried piteously, “Ben, do you see—Dod anywhere 
about?” 

Ben looked around in all directions, then jerked his thumb toward 
a purple patch of heliotrope beyond the division fence. 

“The King’s right on the job,” he laughed. “Sundays same as 
week days. He just got home from town on the noon express; now 
he’s cutting a bouquet big enough to give a queen, and he’s diked 
out fit to kill.” 

“I’m real glad he’s come,” sighed Miranda. 

“He’s going away again,” Ben answered. “ Don’t you hear his 
old wreck of a second-hand auto puffing? And he’s got Dixon pouring 
that darned oil on the road to keep down the dust. By heck, if he 
puts a drop in.front of us, Ill have the law on Dod!” 

“Benny,” his mother began, on a high key so as to reach him 
before he got out of hearing distance, “I could tell you something 
about Genie. Dod was awful sweet on Genie. He got her the place 
at the Beach View Inn!” 

If she thought to detain him by this ruse, she was disappointed. 
Ben had heard, and the news caused his pulse to leap with a fresh 
impetus; but he did not turn back. He had to walk to the village 
and get his horse; and the engagement with Genie was not really as 
hard and binding as he would have liked. So, with a final look at 
Dodson, who had just run the car out of the garage and was examining 
the brass for the slightest speck of tarnish, Ben swung himself out 
of the gate and down the road. He thought his mother’s voice came 
once more, rising to a shrill cry; but he did not stop, nor did Me see 
Dodson run to where the little woman lay drawn up into a 
face contracted and her hands clenched tight together. 


IV. 


Geniz Says No, anp THEN IN 4 Fricut Says YzEs 


Dopson Jenks had wound up his city business late in August, and 
turned his mind wholly to the purpose that had been slumbering there 
so long. With all his growing wealth, Dodson had remained as simple- 
hearted as a boy. In town he was the prosperous business man; but 
at home he ploughed alongside of the hired hands, setting out young 
plants and fumigating old ones, with the same zest that had made 
his first success. He looked young for his thirty years; his features 
had a strength that belonged to youth; his black hair was straight 
and very thick, tossed back from a face the sun and the ocean breeze 
had tanned ; his eyes, deep-set under level brows, might be stern at times, 
but never could by any chance be dim or old. 

Dod was blessed indeed with an abiding faith in his own ultimate 
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attaining to all he wanted. Nothing could shake him from the belief 
that one day he would reunite the old Jenks place; and he had an 
equally sure reliance that when he spoke to Genie again she would not 
say no. It was foolish to give in to a headstrong little flower like that! 
Why, how often a wilful vine must be trained and coaxed and obliged 
to take the right direction when its own impulse is the other way! He 
would take Genie for a long spin in the car; and somewhere—in some 
sweet place of solitude, either in sight of the sea dashing foam upon 
the shining sands, or back inland under the chestnuts and giant oaks— 
he would claim her as his own. 

On a Saturday in late August, therefore, Miss Jellaby of the Beach 
View Inn received a note informing her that the undersigned—she 
knew instinctively who that was without deciphering the scrawled 
signature—would come to the hotel next day at three o’clock, and would 
be glad to take her for a ride in his machine; unless, of course, she 
could not arrange to get away. 

Genie had been in great distress of mind when the note came; but 
she laid away a certain business document which had caused the trouble, 
and forced herself to think of Dodson’s invitation. She could get 
away. To be sure, she had a sort of engagement already, but she told 
herself with some heat that she had not really promised Ben to drive 
with him. She had not given her word. Genie was still a kind and 
docile little thing, only half awakened from childhood to be a woman, 
but her heart was fluttering now in tune to Dodson’s note which fiut- 
tered between her fingers; and she knew that if he came, not all the 
Bens in Tranquil Harbor, or in the county, or in the world, could keep 
her from riding off beside the King. 

Miss Iphigenia Jellaby, on the broad veranda of the hotel, dressed 
in pale blue linen, her bronze hair tied down, and a coat across her 
arm, looked calm enough, although there were two distinct aches, a 
big one and a lesser, in her heart. Three o’clock had passed; the 
half-hour had struck; then four; and no car had swept between the 
well-trimmed privet balls into the crescent road that curved to touch 
the hotel steps and then curved on and away again! That was the 
first and real ache; but beneath it was a fear that the business docu- 
ment had caused, the fear of having no work ahead, no place to go. 
She was on the point of going to her room when she saw a buggy 
turning in, and recognized Daisy, the pretty mare Ben was fond of 
driving. Even then she might have slipped away to hide, but Ben 
would ask for her, and a hall-boy searching the place and calling her 
name aloud through the corridors would only make the matter worse. 
She did not for a moment believe that Dodson had failed her purposely ; 
she was sure he had been detained in town; but there were no more 
trains to-day, and therefore he could not come. So she went down 
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the stairs, the rose pink rising to her cheeks, her head thrown back in a 
proud way she had. Taking the lovely flood of color as a welcome to 
himself, Ben leaped from the buggy and helped her in with a special 
flourish meant for the well-groomed men and women staring at them 
from the porch and lawn. Then he sprang up beside her, touched 
the whip lightly to Daisy’s flanks, and they rolled along the crescent 
out to the open road. 

“Genie,” said Ben, holding the lines in one hand and turning to 
look into her face and enjoy the changes of light and color there, “I 
unpacked all my books yesterday and put them in the case. I wanted 
to read up again about the first Iphigenia girl that ever lived—the one 
that all the others took their names from. So I could tell you.” 

“ Who was she, then? ” asked Genie, her mind, if he had but known 
it, far away from him, puzzling over a problem much more vital than 
mythology. 

“T knew it before, of course,” Ben explained. “She was beautiful— 
a regular peacherino—and had all the other girls green with jealousy. 
Like another Iphigenia. And there was an old goddess who had to 
be pleased—jollied along—every now and then; so they decided to 
sacrifice Iphigenia to her. They even had her tied down on the altar; 
but the goddess herself, mean and dried-up as she was, could n’t stand 
that, and she snatched the girl out of danger at the last moment and 
saved her. What do you think of that for a namesake?” 

“T don’t want to be tied on any altar,” said Genie. “I’m afraid 
the goddess might not come and save me.” 

Ben flicked Daisy with the whip so that she danced, and then quieted 
her again. “Don’t you worry about goddesses, Genie,” he said. “ You 
leave it to me. I’ll take care of you, and if there’s anybody scorched, 
it won’t be you.” 

“Why, you ’re driving right toward your own house!” cried Genie, 
trying to get away from something in Ben’s tone. “Are you going to 
take me to see Mrs. Jenks? Oh, I’d love that, Ben!” 

“T’m going to take you all the way to Roaring Spring,” he answered. 
“ And I want to ask you something, and you ’ve got to promise, Genie; 
you ’ve got to answer yes.” 

“No,” she said at once; “no, I won’t, so please don’t ask me.” 

“You can’t even guess what it is,” teased Ben. “ You always say 
that, no matter what I ask.” And he laughed with the confidence of 
understanding Genie’s whims. 

He had intended waiting until they reached their destination, 
where he could make a throne of cushions for Genie, and could literally 
cast himself at her feet if she seemed obdurate; but these matters are 

in the control of higher powers than the men who speak the words, 
and all of a sudden Ben felt that his barriers of hesitation were swept 
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away. He could not wait another hour, another minute. The declara- 
tion burst from him without his taking time to pick his words, as he 
usually did. 

“Genie,” he said, “I’ve been crazy about you from that first day 
on the train—don’t you remember? I love you, Genie. There never 
was a man loved a girl just exactly as I do you. Of course you ’ll laugh 
and say no, the way you always do, but I love you, and I want you to 
marry me.” 

She did not laugh this time, though she said the expected no. For 
some reason she could not force a laugh, even to make the situation 
seem less dreadful. . 

“T can’t, Ben,” she whispered. “No, I can’t.” 

“Ah, Genie,” he cried out, “don’t say it, darling! I knew you 
would, but don’t say it any more. Don’t waste our precious time. I 
get a good salary now, and I can’t bear to see you work. The summer’s 
nearly over, and you shan’t go back to making cotton flowers, you 
shan’t, I say, you shan’t. I’m going to take such care of you! Say 
something, little girl, only don’t say no.” 

Genie did not find any word to take the place of no, and so was 
silent for the moment. Her cheeks had paled, and her upper lip 
trembled as it had done when Ben saw her first. That pathetic lip 
scattered the last vestige of his self-control. He let the lines slip from 
his fingers, and seized Genie’s hands in his. But it was characteristic 
of Ben that, with all his gift of speech, he was often turned back on 
repetition of what he had already said. 

“There never was a man loved any girl as I love you!” he told 
her; and this phrase was to become a sort of refrain to all their dis- 
course for a long time. “My mother gives me whatever I say I want, 
Genie, but I know now that I never really wanted anything till I saw 
you, and you just belong to me by right. Oh, Genie——” 

They had come opposite Ben’s own house as he spoke, and Daisy, 
pulling curiously at the loosened lines, had quickened her gait. Just 
then the good mare chanced to look down and saw what she had never 
seen before in all her travel over these roads: huge black curves and 
twists and spirals, like monster writing on the white ground; and, 
alarmed at what she could not understand, she broke into a run. Old 
Dixon, still pouring oil from the spout of a can, and pleasing himself 
with the fancy shapes and figures, had just barely time to clear from 
under Daisy’s flying hoofs. With an effort, Ben got the lines, and 
tugged on them with all his strength. He had not glanced toward 
his mother’s stoop, but Genie took in the picture. Dodson’s automobile 
stood just inside his fence, and Dodson himself was at that very moment 
visible inside Miranda’s hall! There was no train by which he could 
_ have just arrived! He had been home all day! As they flew along 
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the highroad, Ben swearing under his breath, the fields of flowers a 
blotch of color on either hand, Genie felt more absolutely forlorn than 
ever in her life before. 

She had ample reason for fear at the runaway itself. The dust had 
gathered on the mare’s hoofs, sticking to the oil in great, misshapen 
bunches that quite finished poor Daisy’s nerves; and again she jerked 
the lines from Ben’s hands. Down the road they rushed, escaping 
collision with a rumbling stage by the merest thread of margin, leaving 
the oiled stretch far behind, and turning at last from the sunbeaten high- 
way into the cool, deep woods. There Daisy stopped short, braced her- 
self on stiffened legs, and looked around for companionship. Ben was 
about to leap out, when he felt Genie relax against him, and, putting 
both arms around her, he caught her as she fainted. 

Somehow he lifted her to the ground, and laid her on the carpet 
of pine needles, kneeling helplessly beside her, and watching with awe 
the pallor of her skin and the blue veins on her temples. It did not 
occur to him to bring water from the spring near-by; but presently 
she opened her eyes without that, and he bent eagerly to her. 

“Poor little precious!” he whispered tenderly. “Did it frighten 
you? Never you mind. Don’t you know the other Iphigenia was all 
roped up on the altar and then was saved? Don’t you know I would n't 
let Daisy hurt a single hair of your head? Don’t you?” 

Genie lay perfectly still, because it seemed to her that all her power 
of motion was gone. In the eyes above her she saw the love-light burn- 
ing. Ben’s words sounded very sweet and soothing, and she had especial 
need of soothing, a need that as yet she had confided to no one. The 
typewritten words of that business document blazed in her brain. Even 
the stuffy work-room on the tenth floor was no longer open to her! 
She was discharged because the season began earlier this year, and her 
place was filled. She had received the message on the yesterday, and 
she actually did not know which way to turn for work and help. Behind 
her was the aching memory that Dodson had been home and had not . 
come, and she felt too utterly weary to reason in his behalf, to remember 
his ministrations to Miranda. There seemed nothing tangible and kind 
in her whole world but Ben, and now his persuasive voice sounded the 
little refrain once more: 

“Genie, I love you more than any fellow ever loved a girl before. 
The summer’s over, and you’ve got to leave the Inn. I want you to 
marry me. Say yes, Genie.” 

“No,” said Genie, weeping and twisting her little hands together. 

“You don’t mean no,” insisted Ben. “The city’s awfully hot. 
You have nobody there that would help you even if you were dying. 
It’s no place for a girl like you—you’re so little, Genie, and you ’re 
like a child. I want to take care of you. Say, Genie——” 
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A new thought came to him and sharpened his face. Lying dormant 
in his mind all afternoon were the tidings his mother had cast after 
him. Dod was sweet on Genie! The silent, cross-grained King of 
the Asters! Thig gave rare flavor to the game of love! By a shrewd 
intuition, Ben knew that his opportunity was in the present moment. 
At the change in his expression, Genie sat upright, and they gazed 
silently into each other’s eyes. 

“Genie,” he said then rapidly, “I got to have you! My brother— 
you know my half-brother?” 

Genie nodded, and the red crept hotly into her cheek, but Ben 
did not appear to notice. 

“Well, I think he’s engaged to a lady in town,” he went on. “I 
don’t say it’s so, you know; only, that I heard it. My mother’s not 
well, and she’s always talking about my future. Oh, Genie, I got to 
have you! I shan’t let you go back to that sky-room with the machines 
and the forewoman like you told about, and all the——” 

- The red had faded from Genie’s cheek and left it white. “I can’t 
go back,” she interrupted faintly. “I—I—Ben, I’ve lost my place.” 

Ben laughed. Things seemed to be going his way to-day. “Good!” 
he said. “Then you haven’t any place to go. The hotel closes up 
next week. Genie——” 

There was silence for a moment, while Ben laid his hand on hers. 
“Genie,” he went on rapidly again, “the Dominie lives just half a 
mile farther along the road. He knows me. We’ll get married right 
away to-day, and I ’ll take care of you.” 

She shrank away from his touch. “No,” she said. “ No.” 

“We can keep it secret if you like,” Ben urged. “ Nobody will 
know until you feel as though you wanted to tell. Come on, Genie, 
come on and say yes.” 

“No,” said Genie; but it was the last weak struggle against the 
fate that was upon her. Ben bent down and kissed the red mouth 
that had won him from the first; then, taking her two hands, he lifted 
her, led her to the buggy, and helped her in. 

“Home, Ben, home,” Genie said hysterically; and in answer Ben 
turned Daisy toward the house of the Dominie up the road. 

Half an hour later Genie said the yes that made her Mrs. Jenks. 


Tue Kine LeARNs THE TRUTH FROM GENIE 


WITH every nerve a-quiver from the sweetness of victory, Ben took 
his bride back to her hotel, for it seemed to him best to keep the 
marriage secret for a few days, at least, until he prepared Miranda; 
then he drove Daisy to the village stable and walked from there toward 
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home. Ah, what a march he had stolen on Dod! That thought was 
even more pleasing than his marriage. 

Their father had always favored the elder son. Even Miranda, 
without the slightest bond of blood, loved Dodson. But now he, Ben, 
had outwitted the King. And, what was more, Dod should never have 
the half-acre of ground! Not if he offered ten thousand cash; not if 
he crawled on his hands and knees and begged; not even if Ben himself 
tasted the pangs of hunger, and his brother’s were the only money in 
the world. And that old sour-face had the impudence to look at Genie! 

As he swung his long, loose-knit body around the corner of the 
Aster Rainbow and caught sight of the hieroglyphics Dixon had left 
on the white road, thought of the narrow escape he had had with Genie 
added to his pique; and when he saw the automobile standing inside 
Dodson’s gate, he was possessed of a boyish desire to do something © 
destructive to it—to cut a tire, to vent in some way his spleen on the 
man he hated. But he put this impulse from him, and, suddenly moved 
by a strange apprehension, why or of what he knew not, he hurried on 
and entered his own yard. 

To his surprise, the little stoop was empty. He had left Miranda 
sitting there, and he expected to find her still in the same spot. Striding 
across the porch, he flung back the hall door and called her; but the 
answer came in a warning tone from a man instead of a woman; and 
Ben’s eyes, blinking a little in the feeble light of the oil lamp, made out 
presently the figure of the Aster King coming down the stairs with 
upraised hand. He stepped back more from astonishment than from 
courtesy, and his brother followed him outside. 

The older man started to speak, then apparently changed his mind, 
and with ‘a shrug went down the brick walk toward the road, as if to 
get on his own ground as soon as possible. Ben, however, was after him 
before he had gone ten steps, and laying hold on the intruder’s shoulder, 
he wheeled him half ’round. 

“T’ve a great mind to—to spank you,” the young fellow blustered, 
making an effort to recall the exact words of that long-ago rebuke 
when he had stolen Dod’s asters. “What are you doing here, sneaking 
in when you know I’m away from home? Didn’t I tell you to keep 
off my place?” 

Dodson shook the hand from him, again made as if to speak, and 
again responded only with a shrug—the most maddening reply that 
can be offered an angry question. He went forward so quickly then 
that Ben thought he would get away before the great disclosure about 

Genie was made. 

“T put a spoke in your wheel to-day all right, all right,” he called 
out. “One time I took the windmill, but now it’s something that’ll 
make you squirm worse than that.” 
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At his own gate Dodson paused, as if waiting for the other to 
proceed, and Ben decided to prolong the suspense. 

“ What are you doing in my house anyhow?” he demanded. “ Have 
you been talking to my mother?” 

“You young fool!” Dodson laughed grimly back at him. “ What 
you think would bring me into that old shanty? Go in and take a 
look at your ma, if you set such store by her.” 

Something in the tone stopped the revelation on Ben’s lips. He 
remembered the doctor’s warning that if Miranda received any shock 
it would be fatal; and with the thought that she must have seen the 
runaway, he turned and went into the house. The whole downstair 
region was empty, but he found Miranda in bed in her own room, un- 
dressed and packed in the hot bandages which afforded the only relief 
from her agony during these attacks. She looked weak and collapsed, 
but she stirred with a certain eagerness at his approach, only to grow 
very still again when he was beside her. 

_ ° “Hello!” Ben said. “You’re not sick, are you, Mother?” He 

seated himself on the edge of her bed, so that the mattress sagged a 
little, and the old woman made an involuntary exclamation of pain 
at the motion. 

“Tt’s nothing,” she managed to reassure him, however; “it’s 
nothing, Benny, only this old heart of mine. It’s had too many breaks 
in it, I guess, and the life’s leaking out of it awful fast.” 

“Don’t talk so gloomy, Mother,” he protested, stroking her hand 
with his, until presently she went on: 

“T pretty near thought I heard the two of you coming up the steps 
together.” Her voice was hardly more than a whisper; then, as there 
was no reply, she continued in an overwhelming burst of emotion: “ Oh, 
I just hoped and prayed that you and Dod would come to me together 
at the last! You’re wrong, Benny, you’re wrong. It can’t be right 
to go on mad and hating for years and years. Cap’n Dad wanted to 
die ashore in his own good steady bed, and it was the storms on land 
that drove him away from home—and me. Quarrels can’t always be 
hindered, of course, but folks had ought to patch ’em up sooner or 
later and not let ’°em grow. Good can’t ever come that way. Why, 
when you’re not home, Dod comes over sometimes, and he’s like the 
little boy he used to be. He was going off to court a girl to-day—I 
guess he maybe was going after Genie, the first day he’s had in Tranquil 
Harbor since she was at the hotel; I’m ’most sure when I screeched 
out and he run to me, he was on his way to Genie.” 

Ben got up, and once more the sudden springing of the mattress 
wrung a cry of pain from his mother’s lips. But he did not notice. 
He was pacing the floor, a gleam of triumph in the hazel eyes, a half- 
smile playing about his lips. It was delicious to think of the blow he 
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had dealt his enemy! His mind went on revolving this tidbit, un- 
disturbed by the sound of Miranda’s voice. 

“Why, Dodson took care of me when you were born,” she wailed on, 
as she had wailed to him dozens of times before. “He wasn’t only . 
but a little chap then, eight year old, I guess; and Cap’n Dad away at 
sea, and he sat up nights as wise as could be. I was happy when you 
both were little, but soon as you put on breeches you and him fought 
day in, day out, and ever since, and maybe forever more.” 

Ben came back and looked down at her from his towering height. 

““T guess I’ll go and bring the doctor,” he said. 

The little woman tried to lift her head, but, finding that beyond 
her strength, gripped his sleeve between her fingers instead. 

“Benny,” she said, “I always took your part; right or wrong, I 
always took your part. Many’s the slap the boy has got because you 
had a mother, and he didn’t. And when I come to die it’s the one 
thing I ‘got to be ashamed about. When the Righteous Judge asks what 
kind of mother I been, I can look up proud and answer; but when He 
asks about step-mothers, what can I answer? Oh, what can I say?” 

“Don’t you think of dying,” her son advised. “I want to tell you 
something a long sight better than that. I’ve got something to tell 
that Il make you over, well and hearty. I was going to keep it secret, 
but you ’ve got a right to know. Mother, you ’ll have a daughter now. 
Genie——” 

A sudden creaking of the windmill outside diverted her attention 
from him, and she missed the last word. “I don’t like the mill,” she 
whimpered. “Ever since you took it away from Dod—and he working 
so hard all day long in the river—it calls me names! It laughs at me!” 

“Tt laughs at Dod,” he told her. “The good old mill knows who’s 
the boss. Genie and I got married, Mother! The Dominie tied the 
knot up tight!” 

Surprise lent her strength to raise herself, and next moment she 
had flung both arms about his neck. “Oh, Benny,” she cried, rocking 
him to and fro as if he were a child, “ Benny, what ll Dod do to you? 
I’m scared to think what Dod’ll do! Go bring him here so’s I can 
beg him! We ain’t got much time left. You tell him you ’ll be good! ” 

In the meanwhile Dodson had freshened up his toilet and gathered 
a new bouquet in place of the withered heliotrope which still lay on 
the seat of the machine. No misgivings troubled him as to the engage- 
ment he had broken, save that he felt sorry to postpone hearing Genie’s 
yes to the question he meant to put. The little gentle girl was so 
loving and so fond of Mrs. Jenks that she would not have had him do 
anything but respond to the poor old woman’s cry of anguish; and, 
secure in this feeling, he went to her with his heart. 

He was doomed, however, to a second disappointment. Miss Jellaby 
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could not be found anywhere about the Beach View Inn, either at her 
post, or in her room, or in the pavilion on the sands, which the bell- 
boy assured Dodson (as value received for the coin he got) was the 
- young lady’s favorite haunt. Of course it was no fault of the boy’s 
that Miss Jellaby had forgotten pavilions and all else on this particular 
evening; or that she lay face downward on the floor, dissolved in weep- 
ing, at the very time he pounded on her door. A terrible reaction had 
come to Genie, wherein she shuddered at memory of the vows she had 
made, feeling still the heat of Ben’s kiss on the trembling lip that had 
first attracted him, helpless against his passion which she neither re- 
turned nor understood. When she heard the summons at her door she 
was frightened lest some one wished a box of candy, and therefore she 
held her breath and kept back the sobs until the boy had gone away. 

Dodson wandered about for an hour or more; then he left the 
flowers in care of the boy, with another coin that they might reach 
Miss Jellaby in good order, and deciding to return to-morrow morning, 
he got into the car and ran slowly back toward home. 

At his own gate a man was waiting, and when the car stopped 
Dodson saw in the clear white light of his lamps that it was Ben. The 
younger brother spoke with what seemed a sulky attempt at courtesy. 

“T’ve been waiting for you,” he said. “Could you come in—would 
you mind? My mother’s been calling for you this hour past.” 

Dodson did not answer, but he left the machine inside his gate and 
came back. “She is—you mean ” he said. 

“Dying, I guess,” was Ben’s reply. “Look here, Dod, you don’t 
have to come, you understand. We haven’t ever been the best of 
friends, you and I, and I’ve got no way to force you. Only, the old 
lady ’s crying for you. The doctor was there, and said it would maybe 
make her go easier. She’s taken a notion she must ask you something 
about papers or notes—we could n’t just make out.” 

“ Notes,” repeated Dodson simply, without elaborating, and Ben 
went on: 

“It’s delirium, most likely.” 

“You go in,” Dodson told him, “and I ’ll be there right away. I 
got to go home first.” 

As he turned, Ben stopped him again and held out a hand with 
an awkward gesture. 

“If you want to let bygones be bygones,” he offered, “I’m ready. 
I guess I ’ve been mostly wrong, and I’m willing to say so this once.” 

Dodson gave the hand a good gripping shake. “TI hold nothing up 
against you, Ben,” he said. 

With his quick intuition as to how to check suffering, whether of 
mind or body, Dodson had realized what it was for which Miranda 
longed. He could show her the notes, perhaps let her feel them with 
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her dying hands, and promise for the hundredth time that no stranger 
should ever get them from him. It was the work of a minute to take 
them from the safe in his bedroom and to thrust them into his pocket. 
Then he went next door. 

In some strange way, Miranda’s beauty had returned; her face 
was like wax, so pure and transparent the flesh seemed, and the wrinkles 
were all smoothed away. She was murmuring disconnected sentences 
when Dodson stole in, but she knew him and moved a feeble hand to 
touch him. 

“Benny’s wrong,” she said. “He’s nearly always wrong. But 
you ’re a big boy, Dod, you’re bigger and stronger than he is. Youll 
let him have his way, and not hurt him, won’t you?” 

From the foot of the bed, Ben cast a shamed look toward his 
brother, made as if to speak, then left the room in silence, his face red 
and hot. . 

“ Promise you won’t hurt Ben,” the dying woman took up the wail 
again, and Dodson pressed the fingers he held so she might be sure he 


heard. 
“Don’t you worry, Ma,” he said. “You don’t need to worry over 


me and Ben.” 

There was quiet for a moment before her voice rose pathetically. 

“Dod lets me give notes for the money because I can’t abide the 
sound of that word ‘ mortgage.’ I can’t entail the place, Benny, when 
I’ve borrowed money onto it. Anyhow, we’re all Jenkses just alike, 
and Dod would just as lieve give me the money for a present.” 

She rested once more, breathing with an effort, then went on: 
“You ’re a big, strong boy, Dod, and Benny’s little. You tear up the 
notes, so’s he "ll never know. Money’s nothing to you. I suppose you 
ain’t got the notes right with you now?” 

The suffering on her face was intense, and Dodson drew some papers 
from his pocket and held them so she could recognize the writing. 
Miranda reached out with a strength born of eagerness, and got them 
into her worn fingers. 

“I’m going to tear ’em up,” she begged. “ You two be brothers, 
and Ben promised me he ’d say he was sorry. Did he say it?” 

“Yes,” Dodson told her. Her eyes searched his face, watching the 
lines that showed an inner struggle, until finally he gave in. 

“You never refused me since you were a little boy,” she pleaded. 
“ Cap’n Dad said Dod would steer when the sailing was rough, and it’s 
rough now, for I’m dying. Money’s nothing to you, Dod—you ’ve got 
so much. Can’t I have the notes for my very own?” 

“They ’re yours, Ma,” he yielded; he was thinking of his father, 
whom he had loved with a lad’s warm adoration, and he was recalling 
how that father had loved tliis little woman. Even as he himself loved 
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Genie! Ah, it was the thought of Genie that softened him! How 
small and trivial seemed feuds and quarrels now! 

“ They ’re yours, Ma,” he repeated. “I give ’em to you freely.” 

She made an inarticulate sound, strove to tear the slips, and against 
her will let her tense hands slacken. Beads of moisture started on 
her brow, and her eyes were glazing. He would have helped her, but 
she was afraid to trust him where Ben’s land was concerned, and with 
her last powers she clutched the notes. Her voice wavered on, how- 
ever, and rose to a high pitch. 

“You be good to Benny,” she begged. “ Benny’s married now. 
He got married to-day. The Dominie tied the knot. Benny and little 
Genie!” . 

The man beside the bed turned the ashen hue of her dying face, 
and the strong hands which had soothed her through so many hours of 
agony dug into the mattress to help him suppress his cry. He did 
not believe it. It was the madness of death that made her wander! 
His first impulse, true to the man’s big, compassionate nature, was to 
soothe her. But the next instant his own heart cried out and would be 
heard. Genie! Married! Lost to him! 

As Miranda fumbled once more with the notes, Dodson’s strong 
hand took them from her and thrust them whole and safe into his 
pocket. Heedless of Ben’s call, he strode out of the house. This time 
he did not wait to get his car, but, walking with giant steps, made 
his way blindly back to the Beach View Inn. Never in his life before 
had his emotions been so aroused as now. It was a lie! It was the 
raving of a dying woman! He meant to see Genie and hear her say 
it was a lie! He would see her if he had to awaken the hotel to help 
him find her. 

He found her in the deserted pavilion on the beach, sitting huddled 
on the sand, her face buried in her arms. 

“Ts it true?” he demanded abruptly. “Are you married to that— 
are you married?” 

Her faltering answer left no room for doubt, and Dodson stepped 
closer to her, while the girl struggled to her feet. 

“ Listen, then,” he said. “I have always loved you. I have always 
meant to have you. That’s—that’s no marriage! It can’t hold! I 
mean to have you yet!” 

In the dark, Genie’s cheek warmed with a flush of blood, and her 
blue eyes widened with childish terror that had yet a tang of sweet. 
She moved away from him, and with her going the certainty of his 
loss swept over Dodson more cruelly even than it had before. The 
pain aroused the savage in him. It beat aside his reason, and his 
wonted sweetness. For the instant he beyond the power of his 
own self-control, and, catching her arm, her toward him. 
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“You’re mine!” he said. “ You’re mine, and always have been! 
I’ll take you away from here! I ’lI——” 

Just for a moment’s space Genie made no effort to withdraw; then 
she jerked herself away. 

“No!” she panted in quick convulsive gasps. “No! No!” And 
she fled through the pavilion door. 


VI. 


Genie Comes To Live IN THE Desert IsLAND 


Many a man in like plight would have sought solace by travelling 
abroad; but the Aster King went back to his work among the flowers, 
and there he found a philosophy of hope. He had discovered that 
fire passing over a garden would destroy the ancient box bushes and 
the great thick-stemmed lilacs, but that some deep-buried root of 
honeysuckle would go unscathed, and in the spring would throw out 
tender leaves as it had done before. So his love survived even the 
blistering flames; and two things still lived in Dodson: the determina- 
tion to reunite the original Jenks place, and certainty that Genie would 
yet be his. He was going to be very patient, but one day he was going 
to have her. 

Ben claimed his bride as soon as Miranda’s funeral was over; and 
they went for a honeymoon in Washington, where it seemed to him 
he was all heart and eyes, throbbing with tumultuous joy in the presence 
of Genie—his Genie, his, soul and body and all her captivating graces. 
And the girl, composed of that courageous stuff that makes many a 
woman saint, not truly awakened to what love can be, yet blossomed 
for him like a little rose; investing the White House, the dull Library, 
the stuffy trolleys, and the Potomac boats with a heavenly perfume 
which Ben never forgot even after they had come back to earth again. 

They did not return to that prosaic spot all at once. Acting on 
a happy thought, Ben closed the half-house, and they spent some 
months in town, going to the theatres and various kinds of entertainment. 
If there were times when Genie felt lonely in the boarding-house, she 
made no complaint; and if there were nights when Ben got home 
late and very irritable—as indeed there came » be quite frequently— 
she bore with him quietly. 

But they did come down to earth with a hard thud when they went 
to the Harbor in the spring. Ben was to report for duty on a new 
schedule next morning at the doleful hour of 4:50; it was dusk when 
they reached the house, and the girl who had agreed to come in as 
help failed to appear. Together they prepared a scanty supper, and 
neither spoke of breakfast. 

Two days in succession Ben rose stealthily in the dawn and made 
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his coffee without disturbing Genie; only creeping back upstairs to 
carry away a final memory of her as she lay so pink and fresh upon 
the pillow, the bronze hair softly framing her brow and closed eyes, 
then rippling off into one wide braid; but, after all, this memory 
was of little use against hunger and discomfort. It was the third 
evening when they sat on the stoop, drinking in the pungent salt air 
and catching the peevish call of the first fish-hawks, that Ben said 
with slight hesitation : 

“It’s lovely outside these early mornings, Genie.” 

Perhaps her conscience had pricked her, for she took his meaning 
on the instant, and answered in a voice unnaturally sharp: 

“No, it’s not a bit of use going at it that way, Ben. I never 
was much at early rising, and I’m not going to try it now. You 
make better coffee than I do, any way, and you could n’t drink mine.” 

Ben flushed and was silent from displeasure; so pretty soon she 
went over to him and perched herself on the arm of the long steamer- 
chair where he always sat. 

“T7ll get up, Ill get up,” she yielded. “Ill do anything you 
like, if you won’t look cross and sorrowful.” 

“TI don’t want to make you,” he answered moodily, feeling that 
it was a long day’s work for a man who was educated to better things; 
and remembering also how Miranda had never flinched from early 
rising or any other demand. “Ill never say you’ve got to, Genie, 
only ——” 

She was already sorry and ashamed, so she set herself to the task 
of healing the little wound she had made. “ Only,” she chirped, parting 
the fair hair with deft fingers, and kissing him so lightly on the forehead 
that he was not sure her lips had really touched him. “ Only, only, 
only! Poor old Benny! He’s so tired of his bride already; and he 
just wishes he had never gone and went and married her at all!” 

This time she brushed her lips so near to his that something leaped 
up in the man, stronger than fatigue, making him forget his hard day 
and the strain; making life worth living even with all its burdens; he 
arrested the red mouth and kissed it with a kiss there was no mistaking. 

“Genie,” he whispered, his moodiness all gone, “ Genie, there never 
was a man loved a girl like I love you! ” 

Next morning she got up and cooked breakfast while he dressed ; 
and when they stood on the stoop together just before he hurried off, 
she said coaxingly: 

“ Ben, do you know what I want? Oh, I want it very, very much!” 

“You can have it,” he said. “All you’ve got to do is name it, 
Genie.” 

“Tt’s a bed for flowers,” she told him. “I want some good earth, 


and I found an old trowel; and I want to try my hand at raising 
flowers.” 
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Ben laughed at her indulgently. “I can fix that up all right,” 
he said. “Sunday I can do it, I guess. Though what you want with 
flowers beats me. We’re choked with flowers now, or will be later on. 
I hate the things!” 

The morning after that Genie overslept, and though Ben made 
all the accidental noise he could, he would not actually wake her. 
He slopped around the kitchen, venting his anger on the inanimate 
tins and china dishes, and even spilling coffee wantonly over the shining 
range. She slipped in, very penitent, just as he was leaving; but he 
replied to her apologies with the first unkindness he had ever given 
her. 

“TI know,” he muttered, pushing her away when she would have 
let him take his farewell kiss. “ You want all the easy, and give me 
all the hard.” 

This brought tears to the blue eyes, and set her lip a-quivering; 
but he was gone without seeing. Genie ate her solitary breakfast, 
yawning over it until her eyes were moist again. Then she cleaned 
the stove, put the house to rights, and looked about for something to 
while away the long day stretching empty ahead of her. There was 
positively nothing indoors, so she wandered out into the open, carrying 
the rusty trowel she had found in the attic, and a package of nas- 
turtium seeds which she had bought in town because of its gaudy 
picture. 

Ben was going to dig her a flower-bed under the edge of the front 
stoop, but that would be on Sunday, and this was only-Thursday. The 
package held seeds enough to stock a garden, she thought, and there 
could be no harm in sticking a few into the ground at the sawed-off 
end of the house, where the plaster was so bare and dingy. She was 
like a flower herself, in the blue cotton frock, with a shade hat tied 
down over the waving hair, as she knelt upon the hard earth and began 
pecking at it with the dull-pointed trowel. She made no further 
impression than to chip off an occasional flake of clay, too whitey- 
brown for richness; and after some minutes of effort she got to her feet 
and threw the tool away from her, not even looking to see where it 
went. She was gazing upward at an early fish-hawk, already bringing 
live fish to the huge nest on a dead tree near-by, when she started 
nervously at a man’s voice behind her. 

“You ’re out early, neighbor, and you came pretty near hitting a 
fellow that’s without a weapon.” 

Genie turned and saw Dodson Jenks leaning on the division fence, 
the discarded trowel in his hand. Many a time she had pictured to 
herself the inevitable meeting with him, dreading it, longing for it, 
anticipating it secretly, yet ready to run away from it and hide. She 
had not attended Mrs. Jenks’s funeral, and this was the first time she 
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had heard Dodson’s voice since the night in the pavilion on the sands. 
The sound sent surging into her face a richer color than any Ben 
had yet called forth. Dodson, for his part, had schooled himself to 
patience, and his voice was calm. 

“Did you think of planting something to cover up that eyesore?” 
he asked. 

Genie nodded, and he waited for no more elaborate answer. 

“You don’t know how to go about it, then,” he said. “ Will you 
let me come over and fix it for you?” 

“No,” said Genie. “No. I’m much obliged.” 

“ Well, will you come and get your trowel?” 

She walked slowly toward him and held her hand outstretched, the 
soil clinging in little flecks to the rosy nails; but Dodson was in no 
hurry to restore her property. He used it instead to point about from 
shrub to shrub on his lawn, as he said: 

“You won’t have to go begging for a bunch of flowers anyhow. 
Just come in and help yourself if I’m not here. There’s pineys 
and——” 

“ Pineys?” Genie repeated doubtfully, and he stopped with a sort 
of embarrassed laugh. 

“Peonies,” he said very distinctly. “I don’t have to call ’em 
wrong, and I don’t have to say lilocks for lilacs either. But I do 
sometimes, I own up I do. They’re just as sweet, though, whatever 
you say about ’em. City folks come sometimes in their cars, and they 
turn up a few leaves at the edge of the school-house wood looking for 
what they call trailing arbutus, but they never find it. Any little 
scamp of a clam-digger’s boy living ’round about can bring in baskets 
full of May pinks, though. Do you believe me?” 

“Yes, I believe you,” she said, the idea somehow amusing her so 
that her bright laugh rang out, and she took courage to look more 
closely at the bushes with their burden of radiant blossom. 

“TI know peonies,” she remarked; “and lilac; and those big 
greeny-white things are going to be snowballs when they open out; 
and the row of lovely purple ones, standing up so straight and tall 
like kings and queens—they ’re flag lilies. I’ve tried to make those 
out of silk, but I never could get them to look right. And what is 
the bush all white? It seems so—so—oh, I don’t know what it seems, 
that pure soft white!” 

Dodson crossed to the shrub she pointed out, and began breaking 
off long drooping sprays of snowy flowers. When his hands were full 
he came back and laid the offering into her arms, noting the eager 
pleasure in the blue eyes upturned to his. 

“You like garden stuff real well,” he said. 

“What is it?” asked Genie, instead of answering this superfluous 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—41 
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comment; then she sniffed at the bouquet and added in a disappointed 
voice: “Why, it hasn’t got a bit of sweet smell, and it looks so 
pretty, too, you ’d make sure it was perfumed.” 

“It’s bride’s wreath,” said Dodson; “and I guess the wreath is 
pretty much the same as marriages and brides. ‘There’s several 
varieties, and some has perfume and others has n’t.” 

The conversation appeared to reach its end with this, and after an 
awkward moment Genie turned away. “1’ll go put my posy into water,” 
she said. 

When she came out to the stoop again a little later, Dodson was 
entering her gate, wheeling a barrow of black earth, and carrying 
several green shoots with young growth showing pink and tender along 
their stems. Genie, in sudden overwhelming recollection of sundry 
lectures from her husband, ran down the brick walk and met the 
intruder, holding up a forbidding hand. 

“ Did n’t he say—did n’t Ben tell you never to put your foot inside 
our place?” she demanded breathlessly. 

Dodson laughed and gave her that indescribable look that won bis 
way with all things young or weak or helpless. 

“What did you promise him?” he counter-questioned. “To love, 
honor and obey, I guess. You never promised before the preacher you ’d 
go and tell your man everything you know, and everything you see 
going on that you can’t help—now, did you?” 

Genie smiled, and Dodson pushed on past her. 

“Don’t let me graze you with this dirty barrow,” he said politely. 
“Better step back a little, long as you can’t stop me. That’s a 
rambler that’ll ramble up the house faster than Jack’s bean-stalk. 
And the other’s ivy.” 

He was already digging at the hard soil before Genie’s voice re- 
turned to her, this time scared and gasping. 

“But what can I say?” she pleaded. “Suppose he’s mad—he 
will be. He’s mad at me already, an “ 

She stopped short as she realized the admission she was making. 
It was only a slip of the tongue, for she would die, she thought, 
rather than whine that Ben had spoken roughly to her. Dodson, how- 
ever, took no notice of the blunder beyond a quick glance at her from 
his keen eyes. He went on carefully spreading out the good soil he had 
brought, and was silent until he had everything just as he wanted it. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said when he was quite ready. “I’ve 
known Ben a long sight better than you ever will; and unless you: 
tell him yourself, he won’t notice that the flowers are here.” 

“Why?” said Genie. “Why do you say that?” 

“ All Ben’s thoughts are on Ben’s own self,” he told her bluntly. 
“He’s not thinking of me—nor flowers—nor you.” 
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Genie crimsoned with anger, stammered helplessly in desire to 
deny his words, then turned and marched into her house, shutting and 
locking the door behind her. 


VIL. 
Tuer WINDMILL BecoMgs oF VITAL IMPORTANCE 


Ir was the first season in the Aster King’s experience that a drought 
had come so early; May being usually wet and counted upon to nourish 
the young plants and start them well toward lusty strength. This 
year the sun shone hot when by every precedent he should not have 
shone at all. The cone-shaped clusters of lilac burned black on the 
bushes; the early peonies were dwarfed, and the late ones did not 
mature; the snowballs faded without turning from pale green to 
perfect white. In the little Tranquil Harbor church the rector devoutly 
prayed for rain once every week; but out in the fields where thirst 
meant death to thousands and thousands of tender asters the men did 
not pray. At first they considered themselves out of reach of calamity, 
Dodson having installed a very perfect system of irrigation; but there 
was some accident at the electric plant, not only bringing lamps from 
many an attic, but stopping the working of the King’s pumps. There 
were hasty telegrams to town for a gasoline engine; but even after it 
came it would not work; and the corps of men, under Dixon’s orders, 
used their strength carting barrels of cistern water from field to field, 
sprinkling the baby plants with tin cans after an ancient method; and 
if they called at all upon their Maker, it was in anger rather than 
humility. 

Genie had been keeping herself very much indoors. She set about 
embroidering, and she hunted up Miranda’s last rag carpet and pieced 
together yards and yards of new strips to finish it. But she contrived 
to be aware each day of the departure of the brass-trimmed car next 
door, and as soon as she saw Dodson go, she emerged and dug enthusi- 
astically around the flower-bed he had made her. It continued to be 
the only flower-bed she had; for when Sunday came around, Ben had 
begged that she go driving instead of mooning about the old dead place, 
and she had yielded to his wish. Moreover, going out early and return- 
ing late, he had fulfilled Dodson’s prediction, and had not noticed the 
rich earth and the green rose-branches neatly tacked to the rough end 
of the house. Genie half hoped he would see, so that she could tell 
him all about it; but when he did not bring the matter up himself, 
and was so weary, and could stay so short a time at home, she had not 
the heart to trouble him. 

She was up promptly every morning now. She got a cook-book 
and set herself the task of learning how to make the things he liked; 
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and instead of unpleasant topics, she talked to him of pumpkin pies 
and soft shell crabs and doughnuts, things that made him very happy. 

One night when they had finished supper and Genie had washed 
the dishes before coming to the stoop, Ben drew her down upon the 
arm of the steamer-chair. He expected resistance, and was prepared 
to have his way by sheer endurance, holding her until she could struggle 
no more and must laughingly give in; but to his surprise she gave in 
at once. Indeed, she sat on the chair arm and began to play with his 
hair, her soft hands touching his face now and then with quick butterfly 
movements. Once he tried to pull her down into his arms, but this she 
did refuse. If he could have seen her face—the darkness hid it from 
him—he would have thought it unusually grave. 

“ Ben,” she said at last, rather timidly, “ Ben, what did you ever 
have that big windmill for, when we never use it? Our fan goes after 
the others have stopped; and we’ve got more water than anybody else 
around.” 

“ Good!” he answered with a laugh. “I’m glad there’s one thing 
we ’ve got the most of anyhow, even if we don’t want the water.” 

“ But how did you happen to have such a windmill?” she insisted. 
“Did you ever think of raising flowers? ” 

Ben laughed again, but a touch of harshness spoiled the amusement 
this time. “It’s a queer thing,” he said, “how it’s all turned out. 
No, I never wanted to raise flowers. One dirty-handed farmer is 
enough. I’ve got some self-respect, and I’m fond of being as good 
as the next fellow, or a little better. I won’t be running trains my 
whole life either. Put that in your little pipe and smoke it.” 

“Tell me about the windmill,” she reminded him after a moment 
of silence. 

“It was the very thing Dod and I were scrapping over when the 
old man heard us and made up his mind to settle for us then and there. 
You see, Dod put up that mill with his own money—he was always 
bit with the florist bug. He used to go clamming and crabbing in 
the river, and all the money he could piece together he sunk into the 
windmill, so ’s he could set up for a florist. When the land was divided, 
by heck, if the thing was n’t on our side!” 

“Oh!” cried Genie sharply, as if something hurt her. “And he 
lost his savings! When he worked so hard! I’ve watched the men 
wading all day in the river! And now he needs the water so, and we 
don’t know what to do with it! Oh, Ben, why can’t we let him have 
it?” 

“Good Lord, Genie!” he said irritably. “I don’t know any way 
to move a well of water—even if I wanted to, and I tell you straight, 
I would n’t if I could.” 

She said no more, but the soft fingers moved across his face, touch- 
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ing his brow and cheek so that the wrinkles in them were wiped out; 
and after a while, with an eager murmur, he caught her face between 
his palms and drew her mouth to his. As he did so a tear fell from 
her eyes and splashed upon his hair, but he did not feel it. 

“ Listen to the whip-poor-will,” he said a little later. “When you 
hear him this time of night, the drought’s here to stay, and no 
mistake.” 

Genie changed the subject twice, but his mind kept its vindictive 
twist, for when they went into the house he said: “I’m the only man 
in the Harbor, I guess, that’s praying against rain. I hope the 
drought ’ll hold on until every darned aster and dahlia and what-you- 
may-call-’em dries up and blows away.” 

“Oh, Ben, don’t,” she begged. “ Dod would lose everything he had. 
Don’t say it.” 

“ What ’s Dod to you?” he asked. 

But her patience was almost expended. The day had been hot, and 
just as long for her in the kitchen as for him upon the train. She was 
too tired to fight for cheer and kindliness any longer. 

“T can’t bear to hear you talk so!” she cried out, her eyes sparkling 
in the light of the bedroom lamp. “ You ought to be ashamed. It’s 
bad luck to be hard and—and—mean! You scare me!” 

Her red lips were quivering, and Ben kissed them once more, patting 
her shoulder as if she had been a child. 

“You don’t how how much I love you,” he said, as he was apt 
to say when driven to his final argument. 

“Then, why don’t you let me tell Mr. Dixon to use our windmill?” 
she coaxed him. But on this one point Ben was inexorable. 

“You’re crazy, Genie,” he said good-naturedly. “What do you 
care whether the flowers live or die? You won’t get any of the King’s 

_ money, I tell you, or any rides in his auto either. He’d see us dead 
before he ’d give anything to us.” 

“He gave me some flowers one day,” she triumphed. 

“ Well, you had a right to throw ’em in his face. Just let me catch 
him bringing one of his weeds across my lot! Don’t you talk to him, 
girl; understand that from me for good and all.” 

Next morning, after Ben was gone, Genie’s first thought was to 
walk out and take a closer look at the windmill. She stopped at the 
end of the house and sprinkled her rambler rose from the tiny watering- 
can the grocer had brought at her request. She dug her hands 
luxuriously into the cool wet earth, and rubbed them together, making 
a little face at the feeling of the clay. A thrush in some hidden 
retreat filled the morning with a throbbing song; to the east she could 
see a heavy ocean fog rolling toward her and shutting her into the 
little island; the rumbling of a train sounded not far away, Ben’s train, 
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she was sure, and he would be going his rounds, his home look and 
manner masked by the genial expression which he cultivated for pur- 
poses of business. She wondered whether he ever thought of the 
lonely, shut-in half-acre, and of the wife who lived there day in, day 
out, with naught to occupy her mind but the cook-book. 

All at once her revery was broken by a sound much nearer than _ 
the vanishing train—the steady pump-pump of an engine; and, bring- 
ing her eyes back from the distant fog, she saw a man standing beside 
Ben’s windmill. He recognized her, beckoned in a masterful way the 
Jenks men all had, and Genie hurried forward. 

“Good morning,” Dodson greeted her. “I hope I see you well.” 

“ What—what are you doing?” the girl gasped. 

“T’m hitching my hose-pipe onto somebody’s windmill—I don’t 
just rightly know whose, and I don’t much care at present.” The 
words had a rough edge, although Dodson’s smile belied their grimness. 

“ But,” said Genie, “you must n’t. It isn’t yours any more. It’s 
Ben’s. And Ben will be dreadfully angry. Oh, please take it away 
and go!” 

Dodson waved his arms over his head, not vouchsafing any reply to 
Genie’s appeal, and at the signal a man came running from the nearest 
greenhouse, dragging behind him an enormous rubber hose. This the 
two men attached to a standpipe, and the master said: 

“You ’ve got two hundred foot of hose there, Dixon. Did the boys 
set those tubs and hogsheads all along the fields, the way I said?” ; 

“Sure,” Dixon answered. “ But I was thinking to wet the sweet- 
peas in the back strip direct from here—that would save a lot of 
hauling; and I can reach the nearest of the asters from here, too.” 

“You can, but you better not,” said the other, adding impatiently: 
“Tf you want to kill off the truck altogether, wet ’em now and let the 
sun stew ’em afterwards. Thought you had more sense. You fill up 
all the tubs and barrels and keep the water off the things till evening.” 

Dixon went off, mumbling to himself, because he had been caught in 
a very stupid blunder; and Dodson turned to Genie. . 

“T don’t somehow feel pretty to-day,” he said. “ Maybe you better 
run back to the house.” 

“Oh, please take your hose and go away,” begged Genie. 

“ And let my flowers parch up!” he answered. “ When the mill’s 
my own by right. Did you ever think what it was to work and work, 
and save your money dollar by dollar, and dime by dime, and then—— 
It wasn’t fair! Look up there at that telltale!” He pointed to the 
big indicator on the framework, showing how much water the tank con- 
tained. “There’s twenty foot to the good, that nobody wants. And 
God knows it’s mine! Am I to see my flowers rot for need of it?” 
Suddenly he reached out and caught her by the arm. “ Don’t jerk 
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away,” he said. “I’m not going to hurt you, but you better know the 
truth. I want this half-acre back. I always have wanted it, and I’m 
going to have it, with the windmill, and the house and all. I could 
take it any day I like, only—only “ 

She looked incredulously at him. “ How could you get Ben’s land?” 
she asked. 

“Long as you’d like to know, I’ll explain,” said Dodson; “and 
you can pass the information on to him, if you’ve got the courage. His 
mother never had, even at the last.” He dropped his hand from her, 
and they walked toward the front, along the fence running between 
the houses. 

“Why, I could have had the place sold up any time these three 
years!” he burst forth presently. “Where does he think the money 
came from for his fancy schooling? Who put it up but me? Who was 
it but me loaned good, honest money to her when she whined and 
cried because the kid wanted some more lessons in his girl-baby books? 
- You used to live here once. You ought to know. Who does he think 
did all that?” 

They came to the place where Dodson had planted the rambler rose. 
Stricken with horror at his words, speechless because there seemed noth- 
ing wise enough to say, Genie saw the brave little shoot clinging to 
the wall, struggling to live, and a sudden rage against it seized her. 
She tore it from the earth and hurled it away, over the fence into the 
other yard. 

“Tt’s not true!” she cried passionately. “It can’t be true. If 
you had had a way to take the place, you would have done it long 
ago.” 
“T have proof,” he said. “The old woman’s notes are good as 
gold. I’ll bring ’em out when I get ready. Secured by the place, if 
you understand such things.” 

She did not understand at all, but his manner carried conviction, 
and she grew quite still, only staring with startled blue eyes that touched 
some chord of memory in him. 

“T would n’t spare Ben,” he said. “Don’t think it. But the old 
woman was good to me when I was a little chap, still snivelling for my 
mother. I could n’t turn her out. And now——” 

“And now?” she prompted very softly, her eyes falling before his. 

“Good God!” he said, the intensity of his feeling deepening his 
voice. “Did you think that cub—that boy with his head in the air, 
and nothing inside it but a dab of silly book-stuff—did you think that 
he could love you—could care for you like a man? I’ve always loved 
you, girl! I’ve always meant to have you. The whole Jenks place and 
you—sooner or later—one way or another.” 

Then something came to fruition in little Genie’s soul, and of a 
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sudden she was a woman grown, and she realized what love might be. 
But Dodson could not guess this by her answer. 

“T don’t think you’re much of a man yourself,” she said quietly. 
“TI believe you let Mrs. Jenks have money because you hated Ben, 
instead of being sorry for her. And now—you talk to me—like this! 
I don’t think you ’re such a very brave, good man!” 

He stared at her for a moment without speaking, then he said: 
“Genie! Genie!” He could bring forth nothing more than that, and 
she gave no answer. 

“Because I hated Ben!” he echoed presently. “It’s true. Be- 
cause I hated Ben. It’s true.” 

Genie regarded him steadily before her mouth lifted in a faint 
smile that was appealing. “ Will you take your hose away?” she asked. 

But to this he shook his head. “ No, the water’s mine, and I need 
it,” he said doggedly, as he passed down the walk and to his own 


place. 


VIII. 


Tue Norrueast STorM 


Tuer whip-poor-will continued to sing his drought song in the 
evening, and the sun went on shining on the Aster King’s domain 
when he should have been behind the clouds. For hours at a time 
each day Genie sat at her kitchen window and watched Dod and his 
men go about their duties; and when not sitting thus she was on her 
knees at the same window, well screened by dotted Swiss curtains, her 
eyes lifting from the rows of young plants to the sky above them, and 
on to the blue line of ocean two miles away. Genie was praying for 
rain with a fervor that was new to-her, and which exceeded the fervor 
of the rector in the Harbor church. 

The steady pump-pump of Dodson’s engine came from the back 
yard without ceasing, for he had discovered that it would work nicely 
with the mill; and his larkspur was beginning to throw long rows of 
azure bloom across the fields. At first the girl was fearful of Ben’s 
hearing the engine, too; but she found that Dodson removed all trace 
of it before train-time, and her husband continued to gloat over the 
dry weather. 

After one of the periods of prayer Genie got to her feet and turned 
from the window in desperate search of something to do. She was 
finding life lonely on the island in the sea of flowers, and the cook-book 
had palled upon her. Then she decided to walk to the Beach View Inn 
and visit her successor at the candy stand. She knew the girl, and 
that was much better than moping here alone. So she dressed herself 
in the prettiest of her clothes and started out for the long walk. 
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The day was strangely hot and sultry, with a heaviness in the 
air that made breathing a labor instead of unconscious habit, and 
before she had gone half way she began to repent that.she had under- 
taken the trip at all. Recollection of the lonely house drove her on, 
however. She was wearing white pumps, which necessitated great care 
every time she crossed a bit of oiled road; and she was just picking 
her way around a bad puddle when the honk-honk of an automobile 
made her shrink to one side, and the next moment Dodson’s car whizzed 
past, stopped and then began to back. ‘The Aster King was driving and 
was alone. He bent toward her with a smile and said: 

“Won't you get in? It’s too hot to walk to-day.” 

Genie heaved a sigh of relief. She was sure she would have accepted 
any other offer of a lift, and the temptation was not to be resisted. 
But that curious way of hers, to say no when she meant yes, cheated 
her out of the opportunity. 

“Oh, no, I guess not, thank you,” she replied, even while she was 
_ wondering if he would get down to help her or if she must open the 
door herself. Dodson was in the very act of springing out, but his 
smile faded at her words. 

“Oh, all right,” he said. “ You’re the boss. Good-by.” 

There was a buzz, a rush, and Genie stood at the corner alone, 
tears of chagrin gathering in her eyes, The girl at the candy stand 
kept her for dinner, and under the excitement of watching the well- 
dressed women and smart children—men were scarce in mid-week—her 
spirits rose to top notch once more. She took her old place at the 
counter in the afternoon, giving her friend a welcome holiday, and was 
flattered by recognition from acquaintances who had missed her. The 
hotel seemed all gaiety and life; but five o’clock came quickly, and 
with it the awakening from her dream. She was no longer free to run 
up to her little room, change her dress, and freshen her face with cool 
water, ready for the evening’s merriment and music. She must hurry 
home through the weary miles, undress, and fry potatoes for Ben. How 
the thought weighed upon her! Then an odd question thrust itself 
into her mind: would she mind so much if the face opposite her at the 
table were—the Aster King’s? 

She had not gone far on the homeward way before she realized that 
at last the weather had changed. The long-expected northeaster was 
sweeping down from the ocean. The wind had risen and was blowing 
with great fury after its long rest. Now and then the sky overhead, 
a dull gray, was shot with flashes of silent lightning, quick, blinding, 
terrifying to the girl, who feared electric storms more than any of the 
several things that frightened her. She hastened her steps to a run, 
but was obliged to slacken again so that she might catch her breath. 
There was no place on the road where she might stop, her own house 
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was still a mile away, and the hotel was as far behind her. She sped 
on, twisting her ankle once on the high-heeled pumps, then limping 
painfully with what haste she could. Occasionally a dart of lightning 
split the heavens, more vivid, more awful, than the others; but except 
for the rushing of the wind there was death-like silence, and she found 
herself wishing for the thunder. 

The sound that broke the stillness, however, came from earth and 
not from heaven. Presently she heard the whir of a motor, and saw 
the great car coming toward her far up the road. She could have cried. 
at thought of its rushing past and leaving her there as solitary and for- 
lorn as ever. But it did not whiz by; instead, it made a sweeping 
turn just before it reached her, and Dodson, jumping out, came forward. 
He wore yellow slickers, and carried a second oilskin in his hands; and 
he looked stern enough to frighten back any greeting she might have 
had for him. 

Now the thunder came, and with it rain. The sky was black except 
for the piercing of the lightning darts; and the rain came slanting 
on the wind, so suddenly that the girl’s thin silk was drenched before 
Dodson reached her. He threw the cloak about her, caught the fasten- 
ings hastily together, and fairly lifted her into the tonneau, drawing 
the storm curtains tight; and the next minute the car shot forward. 
The ride was a matter of seconds only; then he lifted her out in the 
same silence, ignored her thanks, and ran the machine past his own 
gate and toward the village. 

Genie could not cook Ben’s supper, though. Every sense in her was 
alive and throbbing. Terror of the storm, desire to cling to Dodson’s 
strength—the double strain had weakened her to verge of collapse. 
After changing her dress and hanging the spoiled finery before the 
kitchen range, she knelt at the window where she had spent the early 
morning, and watched the raging of the tempest. It was quite dark 
outdoors, except when lightning flashes revealed the fields stretching off 
in all directions, the gaunt fan of the mill whirling madly before the 
wind, the rain beating on the hard-baked earth and on the greenhouses 
beyond the fence. She was still there when a man’s tread sounded 
heavily on the stoop; and with a feeling of dread transferred from the 
storm outside to the hungry husband coming in, Genie rose and went 
slowly to meet him. She knew that his love could not bear the strain 
of waiting for supper. 

“Don’t be mad, Ben,” she said before she saw him. “I’ll hurry 
now if you only won’t be mad.” 

There was one further surprise for her, however. The man who 
waited at the door was Dodson, and he caught the note of fear in 
Genie’s voice. . She looked to bewildered that he stepped inside and 
shut out the storm before he spoke. 
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“ He won’t be home to-night,” he said, without attempt to soften the 
tidings. “He’s stayed in town.” 

Genie gazed at him with wide eyes, and he added: “Ben sent you 
a message by the brakeman. Long as I was there, I agreed to tell you. 
He’ll be home to-morrow night.” 

She looked like a child as she stood before him, the upper lip 
quivering, the hands doubled into hard clenched fists, in her effort not 
to cry. The mournful creaking of the mill came to them; the old 
broken house rocked on its foundations in the fury of the wind; the 
lightning flashed through the door-pane, and a horrid crash of thunder 
followed. 

“That struck,” said Dodson. “That struck, and not so far away.” 

He opened the door, and, thinking he was about to leave her, the 
girl ran forward; but when he stepped back inside again she retreated 
too. Dodson shot the heavy bolts, drew down the shade, and turned 
upon her. 

“You little scrap of a scared thing,” he said. “I’m coming in 
to stay until the storm is dead.” 

But his voice held a caressing note that frightened her anew. “ No,” 
she cried. “No, I won’t let you stay.” 

“T never asked you if you would,” said Dodson; and walked on 
through to the kitchen. 

She waited a while, then crept without noise up the steps and took 
refuge in the bedroom which was just above the kitchen. Lying flat 
upon the floor, with an ear pressed to Miranda’s rag carpet, she could 
hear Dodson moving about, rattling pans and dishes, apparently making 
himself very much at home; and after a time she heard his step on 
the stair. He was coming now to find her! 

Genie sat bolt upright, her heart in her mouth. Then she crept 
across the floor, standing only when she reached the door. She was 
very conscious of him outside there. What if this man—the thought 
dyed her cheeks to crimson—what if this were her husband, her King, 
her master—instead of Ben? After a moment’s pause he knocked upon 
the door. 

“ Come on down,” he said in an ordinary tone. “Come down and 
eat your supper.” 

Still she stood without a word. He rattled the knob and laughed 
good-naturedly. “Come,” he repeated. “Don’t be a funny little fool. 
Don’t you know we’re brother and sister, you and me? It’s all right, 
honest. Come down.” 

Slowly she slipped back the bolt, and the door opened. Dodson 
gave her one look to make sure she would follow, and then went down 
to the kitchen. He had set the table, and the coffee-pot gave forth a 
fragrant steam. There was jam from the little hoard in the cellar; 
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and the bread was already sliced. He began breaking eggs into a yellow 
bowl, but Genie took it from him. 

“What can I do, then?” Dodson complained, with a rueful face. 

Genie’s light laugh rang out. “Bring me my apron,” she com- 
manded; and he brought the triangle of lace and lawn she pointed out, 
holding it up between thumb and forefinger, and deriding it. 

“Apron!” he said. “ Put it on a bush, and you’d take it for an 
extra fine snapdragon, it’s so little.” 

“You go out in the parlor and smoke,” she told him. But he 
went only as far as Miranda’s rocker in one of the kitchen corners, 
and there he sat, watching her every movement, noting the deft turn 
of the hands, the gathering pink in the rounded cheeks, the swell of 
the bosom under the cotton dress. 

They ate their meal opposite to each other, Genie pouring coffee 
and putting in the sugar and cream without asking if he wanted them. 
There was some rambling talk about the storm; but finally Dodson 
said, with evident effort: “I been thinking a lot about what you told 
me the other day.” 

“T don’t remember,” Genie answered. 

“Well, I guess you were right,” he went on. “I guess I did let 
the old woman have money because I had it in for Ben. The money’s 
not much to me; but I did want pretty bad to take the place out of 
Ben’s hands. I’ve changed my mind now. Maybe I won’t ever sell him 
up. Unless——” 

She was looking down at her plate, and did not answer. Dodson 
leaned over the table and laid a hand on hers. “Unless he—if he ever 
was mean to you—if he ever raised a finger—if he spoke wrong even— 
I’d sell him out. I think I’d kill him, Genie!” 

“Don’t,” she begged. “ Don’t—talk like that to me!” 

“T got to talk,” he said. “I got to make you understand. I want 
to please you. I give up taking the place from Ben. I won’t use his 
mill any more, because you asked me not to. I’m sorry I did n’t stop 
when you first said so. I don’t care about anything now but to make 
you happy. There’s one thing I won’t ever give up.” 

’ Genie raised mute eyes to him, then let them fall before his gaze. 
Dodson rose from the table and started toward the door. 

“T better go out and take a look around,” he said. “Don’t you 
forget, Genie, that I won’t ever give up getting you. Some way, sooner 
or later, girl.” 

He buttoned his oilskins about him and went out into the storm; 
while she sat at the table, her chin propped on one upturned palm, 
wondering if he were gone for good, afraid of his coming back, afraid 
to stay alone, most of all alive to an overwhelming wish to be with 
him, to listen ‘to the things she had forbidden him to say. After a 
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while she slipped to the hall and shot the bolts against him; but when 
she heard him stamping up the steps she undid the fastenings and ran 
to take her place at the table as if she had never left it. 

Dodson brought in a handful of huge hail-stones and laid them on 
a plate before her. 

“They ’re like eggs,” he said. “ Never was anything to beat ’em 
in these parts before. One of my glass-houses is smashed to splinters. 
The wire screens got cut up like with shears.” 

“You better go and see after your plants,” suggested Genie. 

“They ’re all right, I guess. Lucky to say, the house was empty.” 

He fumbled with the slickers for a little, as if in doubt; then said 
without looking at her: “If you’re scared, I can fix up a bunk in the 
parlor and stay all night.” 

“No,” cried Genie. “No, thank you just the same.” 

Dodson went on pulling at the buttons of the oilskins. “ Look here,” 
he said. “It took me a year to find out that you mean yes when you 
‘say no. I guess I better stay here. The storm’s going to hold on all 
night. I better stay.” 

“No,” she answered. “I mean no this time.” 

So he left her; and Genie spent the night kneeling by the window, 
where she could see his light in the other half of the divided house. 


Ben THINKS OF SELLING THE ISLAND 


Wuen Ben came home next evening the first question he asked was 
whether Genie had been frightened at the storm, and then, taking her 
answer for granted, he went on in some confusion: 

“TI would have come, honest I would, if I’d had a notion it was 
going to be like that. There wasn’t a sign of it in town, and of 
course——” 

“Where did you stay?” She turned from the stove, her face 
flushed and moist with perspiration, the little tendrils of hair waving 
curly and ruffled off her brow. Her air was listless, and she had re- 
ceived her husband’s kiss without apparently being conscious of it; but 
this was all lost on Ben, who, despite his show of penitence, was secretly 
elated over something to the point of excitement. 

“T happened upon a fellow I used to know,” he answered with 
elaborate carelessness. “I used to stop over with him about four nights 
out of three, I guess, before—before I got you, Genie. *Course, I 
would n’t want to now.” 

She turned back to her cooking. It was useless to go into detail, 
and indeed she felt an odd indifference as to what had kept him away. 
But just the same, her mind went pounding on at the last words he 
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had spoken, until she could see it all in imagination. Ben stopping in 
town oftener than he came home; the little withered Miranda, lonely, 
timid, self-effacing; the strong man next door, so overbearing and yet 
so good, so tender. What was that power whereby he made the frailest 
plant to live and blossom, the feeblest creature to revive and take new 
hope? Ben’s voice shattered her revery, and now she caught the note 
of hidden exultation in it. 

“Genie,” he said, “you know what I told you once about Daisy. 
Well, you can have her now, and the dandiest buggy in the county. 
Or would you rather I’d pick up an automobile runabout somewhere 
second-hand? Look here.” ; 

They were at the supper table now, and he thrust both hands into 
his trouser pockets, drawing them out filled with dingy green and yellow 
bills. 

“Look!” he said, laying the money on the cloth before her. “ Look 
there—and there—and there!” 

Genie’s blue eyes widened at sight of so much wealth. “Oh, Ben,” 
she cried, “I didn’t know ’*t was pay-day! I didn’t know you earned 
as much as that!” 

“Pay day!” He was sweeping the bills together and cramming 
them back into his pocket. “Oh, you sweet kid, all candy innocence! 
If you think the Coast Road would ever pay that much to Benjamin—— 
Why, there ’s a cool four hundred there, my Chickie! ” 

“Then where ’d you get it?” Genie wanted to know. But that was 
Ben’s secret, as he informed her, laughing indulgently at her attempts 
to “rubber,” and not giving in to them in the very least. 

He left her to clear up the dishes, and, lighting a cigarette, went 
out to his favorite steamer-chair. When she followed a little later, she 
avoided his groping hand and took a rocker that was out of reach. 

“Ben,” she began, “did you really mean I could have a horse?” 

“Sure,” he answered, slapping the pocket that bulged with the 
dingy bills. “Tell you what, Genie, I’m no pig. I thought I’d spend 
two hundred on you—that’s half, all fair and square. It ought to get 
Daisy and the fixings in good shape.” 

An eagerness crept into Genie’s voice. “Give me the money instead,” 
she said. “Ben, would you care? Would n’t it be just the same to 
you? I don’t need a horse. Walking’s good for me, I guess.” 

“You ’re getting crazier by the minute,” remarked her spouse. 
“What I never could understand is women. First you want it and 
then you don’t want it. I guess it’s jewelry and gimcracks this time. 
Out with it, Genie. Set your heart on wearing diamonds?” 

“T’d like the money,” she persisted. “There isn’t’ anything I 
want to buy, but I’d just love to have the money.” 

Ben broke into a loud laugh. His good humor could not be spoiled 
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to-night. “17’ll give you one hundred, then,” he said. “ You’re hard 
to beat, Genie. The money ’s yours, only I advise you to spend it quick, 
for, like as not, I’ll take it away again. The cards don’t run right 
every time. I don’t always come out as well as I did last night.” 

She had the bills in her hand now, and was looking at them with a 
happy, childlike expression, but at his words she lifted her eyes. 

“* Come out as well’?” she repeated. “ Where did you get so much 
money, Ben?” 

“My secret,” he replied. 

They were still for a while, both thinking of the money, then she 
said with a change in her voice: “Cards! Oh, Ben, now I know! 
You made it playing cards! Isn’t that—isn’t it wrong? Don’t you 
think it’s wrong——” 

“What do you care?” he broke in doggedly. “What do you care 
as long as you get the spending of it? If your conscience won’t let 
you, though, you can give it back, and I’ll find a place to put it.” 

_ Once more they sat silent, until Ben seemed for the first time to 
notice the distance between them. 

“ By heck!” he exclaimed, laughing. “ You have n’t come near me 
since I got back. And me away from home so long, too, and bringing 
you such a fine present! Here—here’s your place on the chair-arm 
that ’s nearest to my heart.” 

She rose obediently, hesitated, then sat down in the rocker again. 

“Well,” he said. “Well, hurry up, Chickie. It seems as though 
I had n’t touched you for a month of Sundays. Come here.” 

“Oh, Ben,” she cried, “not to-night! 1’m so tired. My head 
aches so—from the storm, you know.” 

“Were you scared?” he asked. “Were you all by your little lone- 
some self?” 

“T was afraid—at first,” she answered, without replying to the other 
question. 

“And all by your lonesome?” he repeated; then, not waiting for 
her to speak, he went on: “It was hard luck, Genie. If you had known 
I was n’t coming, you could have stayed at the hotel with that girl who 
has your place. Well, it won’t happen so again.” 

There was no further talk, but up in their room, in the midst of 
brushing out her hair, Genie turned to him with a question. She had 
put away the money; and had slipped a pink crépe kimono over her 
night-dress, letting her hair hang heavy and fragrant-looking about her 
shoulders. 

“ Ben,” she said, “do you remember how we used to play supposing 
things—in Washington? ” 

He made some kind of acquiescence. “I want you to try to sup- 
pose something now,” she continued. “Try it just to please me. Sup- 
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pose that your mother had left a debt, quite a big debt, would n’t we 
save up our money and pay it off?” 

“ft it was the grocery bill, 1’d pay it maybe,” he said; “so’s 
Martin would n’t stop supplies on us. He’s mean enough to do it. If 
it was the doctor, 1 would n’t, because his poison never did her any 
good. if it was for a tombstone——” 

“Ben,” she cried, wincing because his flippant words jarred upon 
her, “not that way! Be serious. If Mrs. Jenks had borrowed money— 
if she had let-—Dodson—lend her money?” 

“Youre a little bit touched on the subject of my King brother,” 
grunted Ben; “but long as | said 1’d play supposing—no, Chick, I 
would n’t pay Dod a cent to buy him a sandwich if he was starving. 
He has a right to look after his own money, and he does it, too. He’s 
not letting any of it stray to our side the fence. Now drop it, and get 
to bed.” 

But Genie knelt beside the window and looked out into the night. 
It was raining still, and the windmill creaked and groaned without 
stopping. After a while Ben made an exclamation of surprise. 

“By heck!” he said. “ What a fool a man can be even when he’s 
smarter than most folks, too! Now I’ve got it! And I breaking my 
poor head with wondering all these years! That’s where the old lady’s 
money came from. She begged it out of Dod! Say, Genie, why did n’t 
you tell me so I could laugh? Why didn’t you tell me the little sup- 
posing game was true?” 

“Will you pay Dodson back?” she asked, turning to look at her 
husband. 

“ Not by a darned sight!” he answered promptly. “I love to see him 
squirm.” 

“But he can take the place away. He has papers—notes he got 
from Mrs. Jenks.” 

“Papers!” Ben was disconcerted at the news. “He can’t have a 
mortgage. I’d have heard if he held a mortgage.” 

“ Notes,” repeated Genie, trying to recall Dodson’s exact words. 
“ He has notes, but they ’re secured by the place.” 

Ben pondered in silence for a time, then the exultation sounded 
in his voice once more. “ Notes!” he said contemptuously. “ They ’d 
be outlawed by now. They would n’t hold, and it’s a good thing I 
know so much of business. So he had that knife up his sleeve all the 
time, the sneak! Thought he’d take my place away when he got good 
and ready. Well, I don’t mind telling you, Chick, that I’ve got a better 
knife stuck away for him. I’ve found a man that raises hogs for 
market—I looked for him two years or more. He wants to buy the 
ugly little island in the sea of weeds, and I’m going to take up his 
offer just to see the pigs rooting around*Dod’s asters.” 
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Ben had no doubt been sincere in his promise to Genie that she 
should not be left alone again; but affairs took a turn which made 
it difficult for him to keep the promise. He was promoted to a train 
running from town in the opposite direction from ‘l'ranquil Harbor; 
. and although he could still come home after the daily trip, it neces- 
sitated extra travel, for which he had no love. Genie, therefore, was 
becoming accustomed, as the Jenks wives had for many years before 
her, to having her husband only on flying visits, when he appeared 
unexpectedly one afternoon with an eager face and a new proposition. 

“Get on your best duds,” he said. “You’ve got to go to the 
Harbor with me and sign a paper. Daisy ’s outside.” 

“A paper, Ben?” she inquired. 

“Don’t keep me waiting, Chick,” Ben said. “I’ll explain when 
we ’re on the way.” 

So she dressed as fast as her shaking hands would let her; and 
in the buggy Ben told her that the half-acre was sold—sold to the man 
who raised hogs for market; and that the plan was great in every way, 
as revenge on Dodson, some extra money in their pockets, and a means 
of leaving the country for good and all. At the end of his harangue 
Genie said: 

“ What have I got to do with it?” 

“You ’re more important than you think,” he answered, laughing. 
“ They can’t record the deed until you sign. Because you’re my wife.” 

“Can’t you sell, honest, unless I say so, Ben?” she persisted. 

“No, Chick,” he laughed again, patting her cheek, but she pushed 
him away and said quietly: “Then you might as well drive us back 
home.” 

“ What do you mean?” Ben wanted to know. 

“T will never sign anything to sell the place,” said Genie. 

“ Ah,” Ben teased her, “you say no when you mean yes. I know 
you, Genie. You can’t fool me any more.” 

But when he left her at the office of the notary, while he sought his 
customer, Genie slipped out and returned on foot to the little half- 
house; and neither entreaty nor bribe nor even an oath could force her 
to put her name to the document. 

She had grown used to having Ben spend nights in town; but what 
she could not get used to was his uncertain mood on the evenings he 
was home. Occasionally he was his old gay self, loving her with boyish 
demonstration as in the honeymoon weeks, showering her with kisses 
and with soiled money from the bulging pocket; but the next return 
might bring him not only without the laughter, but even demanding 
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the money back again. She obeyed him always without words, and 
gradually there fell over her a sort of lethargy and dulness to the 
monotony of life. 

One day she strolled to the edge of the school-house woods in search 
of laurel blossoms, but the depths of darkness frightened her, and she 
contented herself with what straggling flowers she found near the road. 
For some reason, her mind was full of the tale Ben had once told her 
of the first girl of her name, and how she was bound down to the 
stake, helpless until release came through pity of the goddess. But the 
girl must have been brave, Genie thought, and very good, else the 
goddess would not have interfered; and in her little simple heart she 
hoped that she could be brave. She sat on the stump of a tree by the 
roadside, gazing far away to where the ocean showed intensely blue. 
She was all in white, and the bunch of pink laurel on her lap and 
against her bosom brought out the pink of her cheeks and the blue of 
her eyes; while her hair, uncovered in the sunlight, shone like red gold. 
She was so absorbed in the horizon and her fancies that she did not 
hear the rattle of a wagon, and did not see Dodson spring out and 
approach, until his voice recalled her. 

“Good morning,” he said. “ You’re on the same errand as me, I 
guess.” 

Genie laughed. “No,” she said; “I came for flowers, and you 
don’t have to step outside your gate for that.” 

“TI came for leaves,” he told her. He stood for a moment as if 
pondering something, then added: “ Do you like the woods?” 

“Oh, I love it all!” said Genie, making a sweeping gesture that 
included the tangle of underbrush and trees behind them, the rolling 
hills in front, and the distant sands and ocean. “I just wish some- 
times God had made me to live outside the house, and never think of 
cooking and—and all those things.” 

Dodson took the laurel from her faa laid it carefully in the wagon. 
“You got plenty of time to-day,” he said. “Ben’s gone, and most 
likely won’t be back until—— Well, anyhow, you come with me, and 
I’ll show you the real woods.” 

She sprang up and obeyed without a murmur; and next moment 
he was crushing a way through the tangle where there was no path, 
bending back thorns and brambles so that she could pass unscathed ; 
pointing out a bird’s nest now and then, or picking up turtle shells 
and explaining the intricate markings and the remnants of the spine. 
Then he took out a big, sharp knife and set to work cutting foliage 
from the laurel. They were back at the roadside now, and Genie ran 
to and fro, carrying the green stuff and tiptoeing as high as possible 
to put it into the wagon; until Dodson thought he had enough and 
came out beside her. 
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“Now, give me your hand,” he said; “and I’ll help you up into 
the jagger wagon, and take you home. Do you want to know what 
time it is?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Genie wilfully. “I don’t want to hear what 
time it is at all.” 

But when they were seated side by side and were turning into their 
road, she changed her mind and asked him to look at his watch. 

Dodson laughed softly to himself as he took out his timepiece. “I 
could have bet you ’d want to know,” he said. “ Don’t get scared when 
I tell you. It’s a quarter of five, but don’t you get scared.” 

Genie paled a little. “Oh,” she cried, “we’ve got to hurry! 
Ben’s train comes at six minutes past. I did n’t think it was four yet.” 

Dodson touched the big horse with his whip, and they went rattling 
down the smooth road at such a pace that Genie laughed despite her 
fears. “ How can you tell whether to get ready for Ben?” he asked 
her presently. 

' “ He has the engineer blow his whistle for a signal. You must have 
heard it sometimes. When the train goes by without the blow, Ben’s 
not there. Then I have tea and bread and butter.” 

“And when the whistle blows?” 

“T fly to the cellar and bring up the pumpkin pies and fry potatoes 
and make coffee, and—oh, a lot of other things.” 

At her gate he helped her down, and put the laurel blossoms into 
her arms. But as she turned away they caught the sound of the five-six 
train, and mechanically both waited and listened for the signal. The 
air was clear, with the wind coming toward them, and the rumble of 
the engine was very distinct. Genie counted as she always did, for she 
had learned that if she reached ninety-nine without the shriek of the 
whistle, there would be no shriek; and Dodson watched her as she 
stood with slightly parted lips a her eyes so serious. The train 
slacked and stopped for Tranquil Harbor, then took up its puffing again ; 
Genie counted twenty-five past the hundred mark; the noise of the 
engine passed across the bridge and died into the silence of the summer 
evening. The whistle had not blown, and she was alone, with twenty- 
four empty and solitary hours ahead ! 

She started up the broken brick walk toward the house, but Dodson 
opened the gate and strode after her. “Genie,” he said rather breath- 
lessly, “ don’t you get mad now, or anything foolish. It’s hot to-night, 
and it’s terrible lonesome here all by yourself.” 

He waited a second, but she made no response, only looking gravely 
at him. 

“There ’s a moon,” he went on. “She'll raise early, and it’s as 
clear as a bell. I got to run the car a ways up the shore to get some 
gladiolas.” 
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Still she made no answer. “ Will you please go with me?” he 
asked. 

“No, thank you,” said Genie; and walked on very quickly into the 
house. 

She ate a hasty supper, and for the first time in her married life 
pushed the dishes together on the table, covered them with a towel, 
and left them for morning. Then she slipped upstairs and got out 
her pongee coat and chiffon veil. She put them on, tying her hair 
down with great care, and stood irresolute before the mirror. Her 
brain told her she was making a fool of herself; that she would never 
go out with Dodson that night under such conditions, and that she 
would better go down and wash the dishes as she always did. But her 
heart seemed to keep up a little humming song, without words, just 
crooning over and over a sweet tune. She still stood before the mirror 
when a knocking sounded from the hall below. Genie held her breath a 
moment, then she took off the veil and the pongee coat, and went down. 

“T thought you’d be all ready and waiting,” said Dodson quite 
cheerfully. “Ill just sit here and wait till you get your things.” 

“ But——” she began. 

“We got mighty little time for buts,” he interrupted. “ Run on, 
now, and do what your big buddy tells you.” 

“ But——” said Genie again; then she went and got her coat and 
veil. 

When he brought her back three hours later he lifted her from the 
car and said: “ We’ll take another spin to-morrow. I got to go back 
inland and hunt up boys and girls to help us in the busy season. The 
larkspur is throwing blooms already, and first thing I know well be 
up to our necks and nobody here to help.” 

Genie had begun her usual “no, thank you,” to the invitation, when 
a new idea arrested the words upon her lips. “Girls?” she asked 
eagerly. “What can girls do to help?” 

“Girls are as good as boys, and better,” Dodson replied. “They 
cut the flowers and bunch ’em for market. It takes time, and we could 
always use four times as many hands as we can get.” 

“Do you pay them—the girls?” she asked. 

“Of course we pay. Were you thinking—do you—would you like to 
have a job?” 

Genie’s heart beat with a sudden hope. “And earn money?” she 
cried. “Make some money of my very own again? You don’t know 
how glad I’d be! Oh, do you think I could learn to cut and bunch 
the flowers? ” 

“T’ll teach you how,” he laughed. “Leave that to me. You just 
come every day whenever you can get off. And to-morrow we’ll take 
a run about and hunt up the girls.” 
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“TI could n’t go,” said Genie. “Thank you just the same.” 
“Oh, you’ll go,” he answered. “And now, good-night.” 


XI. 
END OF THE OLD AND BEGINNING OF THE NEW 


Tue gladioli, asters, and snapdragons blossomed in their seasons, 
and were distributed at the hotels along the shore, or shipped to town 
and exchanged for treasure more substantial than their wealth of color. 
Genie immersed herself in the ocean of radiance, absorbing its varied 
scents, some rare perfumes, all freshly wholesome from the earth and 
sun and air. She never tired of blending new combinations of tint and 
shade, working in glossy laurel leaves, or massing together the vivid 
flowers unrelieved by green, according to her mood. 

She had found fault with Dodson’s kindness to Miranda; she had 
told him his motive was unworthy; but her heart rejected her own 
accusation, and to her the King could do no wrong; for gradually the 
man who had opened to her this sea of refuge became the one reality 
in her life. She longed to serve him; she sought to expend in some 
way the reverence she felt; and presently there grew within her a 
plan to pay off the family debt, not for Ben’s sake, but because of the 
joy of laboring for Dodson. Long after the other girls had gone off 
to their homes, therefore, Genie bent above the tubs of bouquets, count- 
ing and arranging, until the master himself would coax or command 
her away to rest. 

To be sure, she returned to the desert island whenever Ben’s whistle 
called, answering his questions in a bewildered dreaminess he would have 
resented had he not been too intent on his own affairs to think of hers. 

One day she did not expect him, because he had stayed home the 
night before, but, listening from force of habit, she heard the signal 
and ran down to the cellar to bring up the things he liked. When 
he entered, however, it was plain that something had gone wrong. His 
eyes were bloodshot; his blue uniform was dusty and carelessly adjusted, 
so that the smart look upon which he prided himself was absent. With 
a quick terror beating at her heart, Genie set the pie upon the table, 
and made an effort to control her trembling lips. 

“T ll have your supper in a jiffy,” she said. “I’m sorry I’m late, 
but——” 

“T did n’t come to eat,” he broke in. “I got to go right back. Say, 
Genie, how much money you got saved up?” 

She turned slowly around and faced him. “What do you want to 
know for?” she counter-questioned. : 

Ben looked at his watch, put it back into his pocket, and crossed 
to her side, his manner full of the wheedling with which he often got 
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his way. “ Look here, Chickie,” he said, “I’m going to town in fifteen 
minutes. Get me all the money in the house.” 

“No,” said Genie simply. 

He laughed. “That game’s played out,” he said. “No more no 
to-day and yes to-morrow. The money’s mine. I told you long ago to 
spend it; if you didn’t mind me, you had a right to. Now hustle 
off and bring it.” 

“No,” repeated Genie, the color rising to her face. 

Ben stared at her a moment, then wheeled and left the room. “ You 
want all the nice and me do all the work,” he called back. “I know 
where you keep it anyhow.” 

She stole to the door and listened while he searched their room 
upstairs, then the parlor; finally he reached an old sea-chest which 
some former Captain Jenks had brought home years ago, and which had 
stood unused until investigated by Genie’s hands. When she heard 
the cover lift she ran in and clutched Ben by the arm. 

“ Ben,” she cried, “ Ben, it’s mine! You—you—don’t know where 
I got it. It isn’t yours!” 

He shook her off and held up the purse with a triumphant grin. 
“ All right, then,” he acquiesced; “it’s yours. But you’ll have to 
lend it to your Uncle Benjamin. Don’t you worry, Genie. Ill bring 
it back—three times as much. Go on to your supper and look for me 
to-morrow, with a gold mine in my pocket.” 

He would have kissed her, but she slipped from his grasp and stood 
between him and the door. “I don’t know how many months I been 
saving up that money,” she blazed out. “You might take it from me 
because youre big and strong, but I won’t say you can have it. And 
I tell you, Ben, if you take it, it’s the end between us. It’s the end.” 

He snatched a hasty look at his watch and pushed past her. 
“End?” he repeated. “What do you mean by end, Chick?” 

“Tt’s the end between you and me,” she said again. 

“You always mean the opposite from what you say,” he jeered. 
“What do you want with money anyhow?” 

“T want it,” she answered with dogged courage. “I don’t have to 
tell you why. You never let me into your secrets. It’s mine. I worked 
for it. Ben, don’t take my money.” 

She got his sleeve between her fingers again, and together they passed 
down the brick walk. He was laughingly tolerant of her until the 
clang of a train-bell far away changed his mood, and he tried to free 
himself. Genie clung on; then in a sudden temper Ben wrenched the 
pink fingers from his arm, striking them sharply as-he did so. At the 
same time the windmill began to give forth its discordant jangle, and 
he shook a fist in its direction as he flung himself across his wheel and 
set off toward the village. 
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“You go inside and eat your supper,” he called back to Genie; 
adding: “I bet I’ll chop that mill down if I can’t stop that row any 
other way.” 

Genie stood still where he had left her, tears blurring her vision, a 
strange buzzing in her ears, her whole being concentrated on the mark 
showing darker red against the rosy flesh; then she became conscious 
that some one was approaching; and, hiding the poor outraged fingers 
in the folds of her dress, she fled up the walk. 

Dodson followed, calling to her from the hall, but as on the night 
of the northeast storm, Genie had taken refuge in the room upstairs. 
There she lay upon the floor, a hot cheek pressed to the gay stripes of 
Miranda’s carpet, her body shaken with dry sobs. After a while she 
heard Dodson at the door. 

“Come out,” he commanded. “Come out here quick.” 

Unconscious of the repetition, she acted precisely as she had 
when he was there before. She dragged herself across the carpet, and 
stood up just within the door to open it, the light behind her falling 
on his face and throwing hers in shadow. It was plain that he knew 
nothing of Ben’s visit. 

“Get your things on,” he said. “I got to go fifteen mile back 
inland to see about some fertilizer.” 

To his surprise, he did not have to ask again; and at her quiet 
acceptance he went to bring the car. They were both unusually silent 
as they spun along over the smooth road, showing white in the glare 
of the great lamps; but when the business was transacted and the auto- 
mobile on its homeward journey, Dodson said without preface: 

“T’m going away.” 

“ Away?” she faltered. 

They had reached the summit of a hill from which the moonlit 
ocean could be seen, and nearer the lights of Tranquil Harbor. He 
stopped the car, as he always did when Genie was with him, because 
it was a view she loved; but they had thought to-night for nothing 
outside themselves. 

He gave no answer to her question, and she did not repeat it. 
Then, all at once, neither the man nor the girl knew how, so swift it 
was, convention, mental discipline, duty, fell away, and Nature had 
her way with them. He took her into his arms, kissing the red mouth 
twice, three times; and Genie relaxed, yielded to his caresses, for the 
moment primitive woman unfettered by the chains of civilization, as 
she was unprotectéd by their strength. 

“ Genie,” he said, “that day in the Aster Rainbow when you said 
no, you were already mine. Oh, Genie, Genie, why could n’t you know? ” 

She rested against him, crying softly. “Don’t go,” she whispered. 
“Don’t leave me here alone.” 
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Dodson put the hair back from her forehead and touched it with 
his lips. For one dazzling moment the feeling surged through him 
that victory had come, the thing for which he lived. He could renounce 
material hopes, the reunion of the place, the windmill; but too deep 
within him for renunciation was his passion, the desire to have Genie 
for his own. Now she lay in his arms, resistance gone, clinging to 
him and pleading. It was the supreme test of the man’s calibre, how- 
ever, the vital moment given him to prove his right of kingship. The 
very helplessness of the girl, her innocence, appealed to him, and roused 
a better, higher self than had been his before. After a little the scorch- 
ing fires were beaten back, and, holding his own stress in check, he set 
about saving Genie from the flame he had created. He unclasped her 
fingers and put her into the corner of the cushioned seat; but she 
would not be shaken off, catching at him and saying piteously:- 

“Take me with you! Take me away!” 

“Will you go?” he asked her, swept again into the hotness of 
temptation. So many times that day while making his decision it had 
been in his mind to take her with him! He knew a place where they 
might go without chance of being followed. His throat was dry, and 
the words came with a rusty sound. “ Will you go, girl?” 

“T’m afraid to stay,” she answered. “Oh, Dodson, I’m sick with 
thinking.” 

Exultation mounted like old wine to his brain. She was all his 
at last! There was no longer the nay and then the yea, but only a 
complete surrender. He had but to start the machine, and Genie would 
ride beside him to a haven from their troubles and misunderstandings. 
Once more, though, the soul won his triumph from him. He loosened 
Genie’s hands, got out, and took a long time cranking up. Nothing 
more was said until he helped her out at the gate. Then he held her 
hands so tightly together that the one Ben had struck stung from the . 
pressure. 

“Poor little flower hands,” he said, compassion for her uppermost 
in his thought. “They have worked so hard——” 

“ For—for you,” she interrupted. “I—TI saved all the money to 
pay you the debt—and now——” 

He did not catch her meaning, being centred on his own thought. 
“T had a right to go away long ago,” he said. “It’s more than flesh 
and blood can bear.” 

“Don’t go,” Genie pleaded, freeing her hands to clasp his arm, while 
tears rolled down her cheek. Then once more the fear and love com- 
bined wrung her beyond her strength. “Let me go with you.” 

“T can’t. I mustn’t. Don’t you see? My little flower, don’t you 
see? It would break your heart later on—when you got to thinking— 
and understood what you had done.” 
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“You said you’d take me,” she whispered in a voice he scarcely 
heard. 

“T was mad, Genie. Forget that, girl.” 

“Are you going to town?” she asked. “Are you going far?” 

“Much, much farther,” he explained. “There’s business abroad. 
I could have sent some one, but it came to me to-day that this was 
best. I sail to-morrow. I’m leaving Dixon and his wife in charge. 
They will live in my house, and you’ll have neighbors.” 

“T’ll die,” she sobbed. 

“No. You’re mine, and I’m coming back to get you when I see 
what way is right. Promise you will wait for me.” 

“Don’t go away,” she replied. 

“One thing more,” Dodson went on: “if there’s any kind of 
trouble—if Ben ’s not good to you——” 

She had but to tell him what had happened, to show the poor hurt 
hand! For fear that she might do so, she held her body rigid, and the 
moment passed. 

“Do you believe me when I say I’ll come back to get you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” faltered Genie. 

“And you will—you will keep yourself for me? You understand 
me, girl?” 


“Yes,” she echoed; “Ill keep myself for you.” 

He did not touch her, but turned and jumped into the car. Genie, 
realizing that this was the last, ran toward him, crying aloud; but 
the machine went past her, and she stood alone, staring into the night. 


XII. 
Tue Voice or THE WINDMILL 


Lats as it was, the girl had work to do before she slept that night. 
She was by nature tranquil, not on the lookout for quarrels with life, 
but she was too cruelly shaken now for calmness. She had been brave 
and patient, serving her husband well, and he had struck her! She had 
revealed herself to Dodson, and he would not take her with him! But 
Dod was coming back! When he found out what way was right, he 
would return, and meantime she was to keep herself for him. 

With her mind fixed simply on this one thing, she began the task 
of separating her belongings from Ben’s and carrying them into the ad- 
joining room, which had been Miranda’s. She filled the water pitcher, 
put fresh linen on the big, old-fashioned bed, and prepared the place 
for use. 

Now, it chanced that an awakening process had begun in Benjamin 
Jenks. Perhaps he had naturally slept out his allotted time of dull and 
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selfish immaturity; perhaps, as might happen in physical slumber, the 
violence of the blow he had dealt Genie roused him. In any event, the 
evening of revelry turned bitter before midnight, and, refusing all offers 
and invitations of his companions, he betook himself to the ow] train 
returning to Tranquil Harbor. 

He was a haggard travesty on the accustomed debonair “ Captain ” 
Jenks. His eyes were red about the rim; deep lines furrowed his face 
and drew the mouth back at the corners; but he had not been drinking, 
and his brain worked with unusual, painful exactness. What was that 
Genie had said? It was the end? The end of what? Poor, funny little 
Genie! She meant she would not try to save up money any longer. 
What did she want with money anyhow? He was the one the bills 
piled up on, he thought ruefully. She didn’t pay them. But how did 
Genie live through the long days alone? Never until now had she 
uttered one word of complaint. She had been a prisoner on the desert 
island—similes crowded each other in his fertile imagination; she had 
endured a living death, bound upon the altar of her affection—for him. 
Ben’s conceit stirred and tickled him pleasantly at this; how Genie must 
love him to keep so happy under such conditions! 

Now he was going home to tell her things she did not know; to 
declare himself a broken man, at twenty-four, a failure and a wreck. 
Every penny was gone, his own and hers. That morning he had received 
his discharge from the road. There remained to him nothing in the world 
but the barren half-acre and Genie’s love. As he shifted his position 
in the seat, and lit another cigarette, his hazel eyes gleamed suddenly 
with a passing light. By heck, he could n’t be such a rotten bad fellow, 
after all, as long as he had those two things. He would sell the place, 
to Dodson or the hog man, it did n’t matter which; and with Genie he 
would go off and start anew. And, darn it all, he would be a better 
husband to the girl! With these things taking shape within him, the 
journey went too slowly for his bursting fancies. 

Genie had just finished the transformation and got into the big bed 
where Miranda used to sleep, when she heard the owl train from town, 
and, to her surprise, a little later, Ben’s key in the lock. He had never 
come home on this train before, and she quailed before the explanations 
she must make, for she had subconsciously counted on the morrow to 
suggest a plan. He came upstairs, struck a match at his bedroom door, 
and gave vent to an exclamation ending in an oath. Genie held her 
breath and listened to his stumbling, a second scrape of matches, and 
then watched the flicker of light through the door-crack between the 
rooms. 

“Genie,” he called. “Genie, where are you, Chick?” 

There was no answer, and, after a moment of looking about, holding 
the lamp above his head, he went and tried the knob; but that door 
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was always kept locked, so he wasted no time there. He passed out into 
the hall, opened his mother’s door, and peered into the darkness beyond. 
Genie had slipped out of bed, and he beheld her, wide-eyed as a fright- 
ened child, her hair loose, the pink kimono clutched together by a shaking 
hand. 

“ Hello!” he greeted her. “Is this where you hide, Chick, when 
I’m not at home? Come on. I’ve got a load of things to tell you.” 

“No,” said Genie. 

“ Don’t be silly,” Ben advised. “It’s late. Come on in our own 
room where we can talk.” 

“This is my room now,” she answered. 

Ben gave her a sharp look, then went about examining the apart- 
ment. He noted the girlish trinkets on the dresser; the china pin tray 
he had always thought so sweet. He observed that the closet was hung 
with skirts and dresses; the wall-pocket full of little shoes had been 
moved in from next door. He set the lamp down and turned around. 

. “What—what—in thunder does it mean?” he stammered. 

“T told you,” she replied. “I told you—it was the end.” 

“The end of what? Good Lord, Genie, you don’t think——” 

Miranda’s room was on the east side, with two windows opening out, 
and the sound of the windmill creaking came in dismally. Genie had 
long since ceased to notice it, but Ben’s overstrained nerves rebelled at 
this new teasing. 

“Darn that mill!” he broke off to say. “I’ll chop it down with 
my own hands. Say, Genie——” 

She waited dumbly, but when he took a step in her direction she 
raised a hand against him. “No,” she told him. “No. Talk to me 
from there.” 

“T did n’t know you’d rather have this room,” he began. “ We can 
stay here just as well as not, I guess——” 

“Not you,” said Genie. “This is my room. I’m going to stay 
here—alone. Oh, can’t you understand?” 

All at once the windmill took up her words and screamed them 
over and over in merciless repetition. So many, many times the rusty 
mill had laughed, and Ben had laughed with it, gloating over his 
brother’s loss; but now the sound was ominous. He heard in it only 
Genie’s question: “Oh, can’t you understand?” What was it he did 
not understand? What was she so mad about? His eyes were fixed 
upon the hand that held the kimono neck, and now he saw the red mark 
crossing above the wedding ring. Realization of its meaning humbled 
him, and he went closer to her, the spirit subdued from out his voice. 

“ Genie,” he begged, “I’m terribly sorry and ashamed. Oh, Genie, 
you don’t believe me maybe, but there never was a man loved a girl as 
I do you. You’re feeling bad from staying here so much alone; but 
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that’s over now. I’ve made up my mind to sell the place. Youll be 
willing, I know. I’m going to take you off where nobody knows us, 
and I ’ll stay with you every minute and make you happy. Forgive me 
this time, and let the past be past.” 

“No,” she said in a quiet, flat tone. 

“You don’t mean no,” Ben pleaded. “It’s one of the things I’ve 
always loved you for—you keep a fellow guessing. But you can’t fool 
me. Say yes quick, little girl. Let’s be as we were at first, in Wash- 
ington. Don’t you remember?” 

There was no relenting in her face, and he took a new start. “If 
it’s the money,” he said eagerly, “I did lose it, Genie. I won’t lie to 
you, although I could as easy as not. The money’s gone. But we’ll 
have enough, because I’m going to sell the place. Ill ask Dod to- 
morrow if he still wants it.” 

At some slight change in her, his eyes narrowed. “Women are all 
alike,” he remarked. “ It beats me how they ’re all alike. The old lady 
thought the sun rose and set in me, and still she hankered after Dod’s 
getting the place. Blamed if I don’t believe you, too——” 

He watched her half-quizzically, quite untouched by jealousy, so 
protected was he in his shell of egotism. It struck him as a laughable 
phenomenon that this woman too should be on Dodson’s side in re- 
uniting the Jenks place, but it did not occur to him that there might 
be personal feeling there. Her upper lip trembled, showing the little 
teeth behind it, and all his old-time passion caught him in its whirl. 

“ Genie,” he cried, “don’t be mad at me! I love you. Oh, I love 
you. Don’t you know I do?” 

But the windmill answered for her, giving him back the question 
with groans and lamentation. Did Genie know he loved her? The mill 
shrieked the thing out wickedly, unashamed, until it touched Ben on 
the raw. Then it flung other taunts upon him, reminding him of Dod- 
son’s wealth and his own helpless poverty; of the King’s strength, and 
his own miserable weakness. Had it come to this, that he was to 
throw himself on Dodson’s bounty? That he was to crawl, to relinquish 
his lifelong boast? Once more the mill seemed to laugh, but not with 
Ben against his brother: it laughed now in mockery and derision. 

Under the sting of this he lost hold upon his self-control, and, 
shaking his fist in the direction of the window, he went hurriedly from the 
room. Genie sprang forward and shot the bolt. She had no idea of 
his intentions, and at first was too relieved at his going away to care 
for reasons. She heard him rush down the steps, fling open a door, 
and pass into the night; and as minute after minute went by without 
his return, her brain, well-nigh atrophied in his actual presence, awoke 
to fresh fears. Had he read her secret thoughts? Had he gone off to 
take Dodson by surprise? There would be bloodshed! 
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She ran to her window, saw a light burning in the bedroom of the 
east house, and turned away irresolute; then she put on shoes and 
stockings, and drew a coat over the kimono. On every step she paused, 
listening for Ben’s return; at the front door she waited a long time; 
so that it was more than half an hour before she crept across the stoop 
and around the sawed-off end of the house, finding her way by intuition, 
for there were neither stars nor moon. 

The air about her was still and heavy, but in a higher stratum 
there must have been blowing a gale, to judge by the cracking of the 
old pear-trees and the noise of the mill. Guiding herself by the latter 
sound, she took the path in that direction, and presently, with groping, 
outstretched hands, she touched the iron framework that held up the 
tank. In the same moment a bobbing lantern approached from the 
division fence, and with a cry she greeted Dodson. 

“Where ’s Ben?” she asked. “Where’s Ben?” 

“Genie!” he said, instead of answering. “What are you doing 
here, girl?” 

- His voice melted all the courage she had called together, and her 
own broke. “Ben!” she whispered. “He came home—on the owl 
train—and he’s out here—and I think—oh, 1’m afraid he’s looking 
for you!” 

Dodson had taken her arm, and obeying the pressure on it, Genie 
let him lead her toward the house; but as they skirted the framework 
of the mill they were arrested by a screech above them, more prolonged, 
more agonizing, more like a human creature in the throes of death, than 
any that had gone before. 

“The old fan’s mad crazy in this squall,” Dodson said when the 
sound had ebbed away. “Come home, and I’ll look for Ben, if you 
honest want me to.” 

“You won’t—you won’t—hurt him?” she begged, as Miranda had 
begged in his behalf so often. And Dodson laughed the reassuring 
laugh with which he had comforted his step-mother so many times. 

“You don’t need to worry about me and Ben,” he said. “ Most 
likely he’s caught the four-twenty back to town.” 

At the stoop he told her to wait inside the house, and was turning 
back when Genie stopped him to put a question. 

“Dod,” she said, “ do you—hate—Ben ? ” 

He did not answer at once. The lantern swinging on his arm cast 
a narrow ray of light across the broken brick walk, and his eyes were 
fixed upon it. 

“Don’t ask me that,” he said at last. “ Don’t make me think of 
Ben. I promise I won’t hurt him.” 

“ And—and you must go to-morrow? So far across the sea?” 

“T must go. You remember what I told you. And you don’t have 
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to worry about anything. If Ben’s on this place, I ’ll send him home 
before a half-hour is up. If he’s not here, he’s gone to town to rub 
off his mad. You rest easy and go to sleep.” 

Without further farewell, he went toward the mill, and Genie 
ascended to her room. Instead of trying to sleep, however, she knelt 
by Miranda’s window and watched; but Ben did not return. 


XIII. 
Ben 1s FounpD, AND THE KING Is BANISHED 


Dopson searched diligently through his own grounds and in every 
place where it seemed possible his brother might be, but without result ; 
and he was just on the point of giving up the hunt when a new and 
awful thought assailed him. It was the sudden dead stillness of the 
windmill which brought this impression. Although there was silence 
now, the piercing cry of an hour before awoke in his memory, echoing 
and reéchoing, accusing, making him tremble and feel sick. How 
utterly stupid he had been! Such a shriek could never have come from 
a rusty fan! 

Dawn was breaking, and the sun threw a pale rose light across the 
sky; so Dodson extinguished his lantern, and, going back to the mill, 
mounted the ladder built into the framework. A conviction had settled 
immovably upon him, and when he found a coat caught over one of the 
upper rungs, its brass buttons could tell him no more surely than his 
fancy what had happened. When he reached the level of the tank-top 
he leaned forward, peering through a decayed and broken trap-door 
down into the mill, at a white face upturned to his, and after a moment 
he began the descent backward. In that instant’s space many things 
flashed through his mind: that he must have help, and that he dared 
not shout aloud for it because of frightening Genie; that Ben was 
beyond earthly aid, and that in all these years the stolen mill had brought 
him nothing more than death! 

He wakened the Dixons, sending the old man after a doctor, and 
the woman to the west house, where she found Genie at the window, on 
her knees, fast asleep from sheer exhaustion. While she tried to persuade 
the girl to bed, the men lifted Ben and started with him to his brother’s 
house, speaking together in whispers, as if the clay might hear and be 
offended. 

“ Must ’a’ stepped spang on the trap,” said one; “and it rotten from 
standing there so long.” 

“How about it?” rejoined another. “The pretty little Cap’n’s 
own windmill that he used to brag on.” 

“ Done his brother out of it, and him not better ’n a babe in its first 
breeches. Smart, the little Cap’n was.” 
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“He’s got his end by water, same as all the Jenkses.” 

Half way up the path Dodson, who went ahead, met Genie, her hair 
ruffled from sleep, but her eyes stretched wide. 

“ What is it? ” she cried. “ Oh, Dod, what makes you look like that? ” 

He stared helplessly for a second, then pulled himself together. 
“You run into the house,” he ordered, taking her by the arm to turn 
her about. “Come with me, girl.” 

But Genie’s mind was working quickly over something that had 
eluded her these three hours past. Now it was gone; now again she 
almost had it. What was that Ben had said? . 

The windmill! He would chop theAfindmill down that very night! 
The groaning angered him beyond 4ndurance! And the scream—she 
and Dodson had listened to it ther—that was no rasping of rusty 
iron! That was a human c 

“Ben!” she whispered her face blanching. “Ben’s up there—in 
the windmill!” 

- Once more Dodson sought to stop her, but she evaded him, pushed 
her way past, and without further evidence of surprise or wonder took 
her place in the little group that bore the cot. She asked no questions ; 
she shed no tears; she made no effort to touch Ben’s hand; but as the 
men started toward the east house, in obedience to Dodson’s orders, she 
pointed to the west one. 

“Take him home,” she said simply; and they did what she directed. 

Mrs. Dixon came to her, and other neighbors, talking gently, and 
Genie listened with a mute shake of the head to what they said. All 
through the day, however, she watched beside her husband, and when 
they carried him away she insisted quietly on going, too, and never left 
him until he lay at Miranda’s feet. 

Next morning the girl rose early and sent a request that she might 
speak with Dodson. He was waiting till he could see her; he had 
telegraphed to delay his sailing, and already his mind was full of plans 
for taking her away. But she was no longer the little, childish Genie 
he had known. The man was conscious of the change before she spoke; 
he could read it in the poise of her head, in the gesture with which she 
offered him a chair. Iphigenia was no longer bound upon the altar of 
her mistake or of her immaturity. She had come into the heritage of 
full-blown womanhood. 

“TI know what you are thinking,” she said, smiling at him as he 
studied her. “ You wonder what I’m to do; you’re sorry for me, and 
you wonder——” 

“T don’t wonder,” he interrupted. “I love you. I’m going to take 
you away; to make you forget, to make you happy.” 

Genie shook her head. “No,” she said. “ Don’t ask me. My place 
is here.” 
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“ But I can’t leave you alone,” he urged. “ Aside from my love, it 
isn’t right. You can’t stay here alone.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said Genie. “I’ve quite made up my mind. 
Mrs. Dixon will be here, and I mean to stay with her.” 

Dodson rose and paced the length of the floor twice. “Genie,” he 
said, stopping before her and looking down at the little hands folded on 
her lap, “ Genie, I won’t go. I will stay too, and then——” 

But she raised her eyes calmly to him. “I want you to go,” she 
said. “ If—if you really care—as you say—you will do as I ask you to.” 

Once more he realized that joy was snatched from him in the very 
moment of his grasping it; and his face clouded. “ Genie,” he pleaded, 
“ Genie——” 

She rose and laid a hand upon his arm. “I want you to. go,” she 
said. “Go far away, abroad as you had planned. Oh, don’t make it 
any harder. You must understand! You must know! I have to be 
alone!” 

“Can’t you let me take even—hope? ” he asked. 

“We must always hope,” she answered; and he went away as she 
commanded. 


XIV. 
Tue Desert Isuanp Is an No LONGER 


Tne year passed; another summer sparkled itself away, browned 
into autumn, then whitened to a winter such as no one in those parts 
had ever known before. Even the river froze over, salt though it was 
within a mile of its ocean inlet; and the clam-diggers, dragging their 
boats across the ice instead of rowing, were obliged to break holes through 
the crust in spots where they wished to work. 

All this time Genie lived alone in the little west half-house. She 
had good care, for the Dixons gave her the wholesome affection she 
needed most; and, working beside the old man in the hotbeds, she 
found something of the truth which had buoyed Dodson through his 
various griefs. 

“Tt’s all depending on the spark of God, Mis’ Jenks,” Dixon told 
her once, as he watched the pink of her cheek rather than the young 
green shoots they were transplanting; “and the spark of God is nothing 
more nor less than what we calls life. You can’t make them there 
things grow, now, can you?—not with all your soft words over ’em, 
and your patting ’em. But if they got that little spark of life-——’ 

“Yes,” said Genie; “I’m listening. Go on.” 

“When they ’ve got the spark,” the gardener continued, “they ’re 
bound to live, and they ’ll reach up and stretch their way to light, no 
matter how much black, choking earth there is atop. You study the 
little plants the way I’ve done. And the way Dod——” 
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Genie straightened herself and brushed the clay from her hands. Old 
Dixon pretended to busy his eyes where his fingers were turning the 
tiny pots. He did not finish the sentence he had begun, but after a 
moment he said musingly: “Same thing with love. Funny, but it’s 
just the same with love.” 

Genie went slowly toward the door, keeping her ears in readiness 
for the rest of the homely lecture, and Dixon addressed himself to the 
flowers. 

“Same way with love, I tell you,” he said. “A little seed gets 
planted, and it’s got the spark of God—that’s life and nothing less— 
and the more trouble comes and piles up atop of it, the more that 
pretty little thing reaches out and grows. Some people don’t know, but 
he understands. You need n’t make any mistake about him understand- 
ing, after he watched you grow and lived with you so long. The Aster 
King——” 

Genie opened the door and went out into the frosty sunlight. The 
Aster King! The nickname brought a flood of rushing memories with 
it. The King! This was his kingdom which she had usurped, from 
which she had banished him! She had heard no word from him, nor 
sent him any message. In a vague way, she knew he was engaged with 
business matters in Holland; and she had given her hours to nursing 
and watching the plants—his plants—growing with them, if she had 
but known it, to a yet fuller beauty. 

A late fall of snow had covered the Aster Kingdom and also the 
desert island, obliterating all differences and marks between them. The 
windmill had been removed; but the naked pear-trees and every one of 
Dodson’s shrubs were hung with crystal powder. The colony of blue- 
birds living in the cedars flew out and past her head, and Genie called 
to them. 

“Wait,” she said, “and I’ll bring the crumbs I promised.” 

A few minutes Jater she came out with the luncheon for her pets. 
She was pale and rather more slender than of old; but she was prettier, 
and her eyes held a look of womanly composure. The bronze-gold hair 
waved free in the morning air; a long crimson cape lent her face a 
little color; the upper lip lifted in a smile at the greed of the birds, 
and showed white teeth behind it. 

The smile was wistful, however. The whole kingdom, with every 
one of its plants and blossoms, was his—and he was absent! The birds 
were his—and he was not there to see them! This was the burden of 
her thought. How had she lived there without realizing it before? 
The Jenks acre was reunited, and it belonged to Dodson, who was a 
wanderer! There would never again be a desert island in a sea of 
wealth and color. The mantle of snow covered all signs now, and when 
the King came back to his kingdom he would touch the barren spot 
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and it would be pitiful no longer. It would bloom at his command 
as all things did his will. When the King came home—— 

After the crumbs were gone the girl stood for a moment looking 
at the stretch of glistening highway; then on an impulse she threw 
down the pan, passed out of the gate, and walked swiftly in direction 
of the harbor. She had the world entirely to herself, for the roads were 
not open yet to wagons, and the country people rarely went on foot; so 
she swung her light body along, expectant, though she knew no cause, 
shy, reluctant, yet borne on the wings of a hope she did not understand. 

In the village store the Postmaster handed her a letter, and Genie, 
looking at the scrawled address, felt the warmest blood of her heart 
surge up and leap into her throat and cheeks. For a moment she stood 
thus, regardless of curious eyes upon her, then, going to a chair in a 
corner, hidden by a sugar barrel, she read his message over and over. 
Other customers came in with village news and gossip, so nobody 
noticed when she slipped away and down the street to where the telegraph 
operator clicked his instrument in the railway station. But that young 
man caught the light in her blue eyes and the half-smile that made the 
red lip tremble as she wrote upon a yellow blank the one word: “ Yes. 


THE BLUE VEIL 
BY MILDRED McNEAL-SWEENEY 


HE many rains like wraiths stepped by— 

T Drooping head and backward thought. 
All lost the azure of the sky. 

And as November lanes are brown, 

So was the spent and sober town. 


Our spirits had forgot the spring— 
Fared, like pilgrims, desertward. 
And where the bluebird’s flashing wing ?— 
The purpling brook—the iris pool— 
The mist of blue-eyed grass where noons are cool ? 


Then came her blithe and floating veil— 
Soon past, but promising the May. 
We seemed to pace March woods and find the pale 
New-sprung hepatica once more, 
Alone, among brown leaves, upon the forest’s empty floor. 
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THE ROMANCE OF BLOIS 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


Author of ‘ Social Life in the Early Republic,’’ ‘‘ Italian Days and Ways,”’ etc. 


T is delightful to be lodged so near the beautiful Chateau of Blois 
| that we can see the facade of Francis I. by sunlight, twilight, 
and moonlight. This chateau, built upon massive supporting walls, 
dominates a natural terrace, which rises above the valley of the Loire 
and the ravine of the Arroux. No more fitting site could be found for 
the chateau than the quadrilateral formed by these two streams. The 
wing of Francis I. with its noble columns, Italian loggias, balustrades, 
attics, picturesque chimneys, grotesque gargoyles, and other rich and 
varied decorations, displays all the architectural luxury of the Renais- 
sance, of which it was in a sense the final expression. It was while 
gazing upon this marvellous fagade that Mr. Henry James longed for 
such brilliant pictures as the figures of Francis I., Diane de Poitiers, or 
even of Henry III., to fill the empty frames made by the deep recesses 
of the beautifully proportioned windows. 

Looking at the richly ornamented facade, wandering across the 
great court and up the famous spiral stairway to the spacious rooms 
above, it was not to Francis I. or Diane or Henry III. that our thoughts 
turned, but to a later period in the history of the chiteau, when Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, held his court here, and a bevy of young girls brought 
charm and grace into these great bare rooms. 

Gaston’s eldest daughter, La Grande Mademoiselle, was often here 
in those days, acting in amateur theatricals with her step-sisters, one 
of whom, the little Princess Marguerite d’Orleans, cherished vain 
hopes of becoming Queen of France by marrying her own cousin, 
Louis XIV. Other young girls in the family group were Mlle. de 
Saint-Remi, whose father, Jacques de Courtarvel, Marquis of Saint- 
Remi, was first steward to Gaston, and Mlle. Montelais, whose name 
occurs in one of the court rhymes of the day in company with that of 
another young girl whose history is closely associated with the chateau: 


Guiche of love the ally 
The maids of honor did supply. 
He has caged a pretty pair, 
Montelais and La Valliére. 
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The other girl who was destined to be a companion to Mlle. 
Montelais at court was Louise de La Valliére, the step-daughter of Saint- 
Remi, and the daughter of the Marquis de la Baume le Blanc, Sieur 
de la Gasserie. These high-sounding titles of the La Valliéres did not 
stand for much in gold or gear at this time, although there are still 
ruins to be seen in Bourbonnais of a very ancient castle of the La 
Baumes. 

It was not at this chateau that the La Valliéres lived during the 
childhood of Louise, but at Amboise, and here she may have seen the 
fourteen-year-old Louis, who came with the Queen Mother and Mazarin 
to this town, which was so gallantly held for him against Gaston and 
his bellicose daughter, by the honest soldier, Laurent de La Valliére. 
Whether or not little Louise de La Valliére saw the young King at 
Amboise during the war of the Fronde, she certainly saw him when 
he stopped at Blois, some years later, on his way to Saint-Jean de Luz 
and the Spanish marriage. Louis and his court were the guests of 
Gaston, in 1660, although they had been openly arrayed against each 
other at Amboise, in 1651. Mlle. de Montpensier, in her frank and 
amusing chronicles, tells us that the king evidently found her father’s 
chateau a dull place to stop in overnight. The customs and costumes 
of the household failed to please the fastidious young monarch. The 
meal was served, she says, in old-fashioned style, and the ladies were 
dressed “like the dishes—all out of fashion.” Only one figure in the 
group which had gathered in the vast salle to do honor to the King 
appeared to him worthy of royal regard. This was a slight, girlish 
form, in white muslin, a costume so simple that it could never be 
quite out of date. From her modest station behind the princesses of 
the House of Orleans, by the command of her hostess, Louise de La 
Valliére stepped forward, confused and blushing, to make her deep 
courtesy before the King, while the Duchess presented her in due form 
as Mile. de la Baume le Blanc, daughter of the Marquis de La Valliére, 
and step-daughter of the Marquis de Saint-Remi. 

As Madame de Monteville described her at seventeen, we see the 
slight girlish form of La Valliére making her reverence before royalty, 
owing her charm, as the court lady relates, more to a certain grace, 
modesty, and tenderness in bearing and expression than to the dazzling 
whiteness and rosiness of her skin, the exquisite blueness of her eyes, 
and the brilliancy of her blonde hair of the shade which the French 
call cheveur argentes. Whether the beauty and charm of Louise made 
a lasting impression upon the heart of the King is doubtful, as that 
susceptible organ was at this time occupied with the adventurous Marie 
Mancini, while his mind was turned toward the Spanish marriage, 
an important alliance for political reasons. We may believe, however, 

that in the brief moment that the young girl looked into the eyes of 
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the King the world was changed for her. Then, as ever after, it 
was the personal charm of Louis that appealed to the girl’s imagination, 
rather than the grandeur of his station. It was the man whom she loved, 
not the king, and at twenty-three, with his deep blue eyes, curling 
love-locks, and graceful bearing, Louis was well fitted to please the 
fancy of a romantic girl of seventeen. If Louise had not seen him 
again, the image of this young prince from fairyland might in time 
have faded from her mind, especially as an incipient love affair with 
a neighbor’s son already existed. 

Some notes and occasional shy glances had been exchanged between 
Mademoiselle de La Valliére and young Bragelongues, who lived next 
door to the Saint-Remis at Blois, and had she not been suddenly carried 
off to court, this nebulous romance might have materialized into a 
happy marriage, and a career more honorable, if less brilliant and 
exciting, than that which lay before her. 

It was this early affair with a neighbor’s son which gave Dumas 
some historic foundation for his captivating and pathetic story of the 
Vicomte de Bragelonne. Whether or not the young lover wore his heart 
upon his sleeve to the end of his days, it is quite evident that M. de 
Bragelongues was speedily forgotten by Louise, amid the pleasures and 
distractions of the gayest court in Europe. 

A few months later, through the influence of a distant relative, 
Louise de La Valliére was given a place at court in the service of 
the English Princess, the beautiful, captivating, and capricious 
Henriette, daughter of Charles I., and wife of the King’s young 
brother, Philippe d’Orléans. Chroniclers of the time all agree in 
attributing to her a rare charm of manner, a lively wit and a keen ‘ 
intellect. This combination of beauty, charm, and intellect, found more 
frequently, perhaps, in France than in any other country, rendered 
Madame the most irresistible of women, and, as Saint-Beuve says, 
the most touching of princesses. The King, who at sixteen had refused 
to dance with the thin and not especially attractive child of eleven, 
because, as he explained to his mamma, he did not care for little girls, 
took himself to task later for not realizing, before she became his 
brother’s fiancée, that Henriette was the most beautiful woman in the 
world. 

At the time that Louise de La Valliére entered her household, 
Madame Henriette was enjoying her hour of triumph. The King, who 
had been slow in discovering her charms, was at her feet. The death 
of Mazarin, the miserly, had given Louis a freedom in his own court 
that he had never before known. Entertainment followed entertain- 
ment, all given in honor of the English bride, his own Spanish bride 
having been relegated to the background of this gay court, from which 
she was never destined to emerge. There were expeditions on land 
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by day, water parties on the lake by the light of the moon, and 
promenades in the woods by night. Madame delighted to bathe in the 
Seine, accordingly parties were arranged for her pleasure, the ladies 
driving to the river and returning on horseback in elaborate costumes, 
with wonderful plumes in their hats, to an al fresco déjeuner in the 
park. 

A theatre was erected in the grounds, and Lulli was installed as 
superintendent of the royal music. Among other entertainments a 
Ballet des Saisons was given, in which the King, in a gorgeous costume, 
represented Spring, dancing with his usual grace and skill, while 
Madame, in a gown of shining tissue, delicate as a butterfly’s wing, led 
her troupe of Bacchantes, Louise de La Valliére among them. 

It was after one of these entertainments, which were sometimes 
followed by rambles in the Park, lasting until two or three o’clock in 
the morning, that the scene under the Royal Oak took place, which 
Dumas has so ingeniously woven into his romance of La Valliére. 
You remember that the three maids of honor of Madame, Montelais, 
Athenais, and Louise, were grouped together under the famous oak 
in the forest of Fontainebleau, which had witnessed the sighs for love 
or glory of the great Henry and many another monarch. The con- 
versation of the three girls on life and love sounds trite and common- 
place as we read the story, and yet in the light of the events that fol- 
lowed in quick succession, the sentimental platitudes of the innocent 
child, La Valliére, and the worldly aphorisms of the ambitious Athenais, 
afterwards Mme. de Montespan, gain both dignity and pathos. That 
Louise, the timid and gentle, should express herself so warmly upon 
her admiration for the King, reveals the fact that the handsome young 
sovereign had already made an impression upon her sensitive heart. 

When she exclaimed with fervor, “Have you ever seen any one 
to be compared with the King?” even the bold Athenais was surprised 
at the frankness of the little Blaisoise. A still greater surprise was in 
store for the Three Graces under the Royal Oak, when a rustling was 
heard in the undergrowth of the adjoining Quinconce, and with cries 
of “A wolf or a wild boar!” they all scampered away as fast as their 
feet could carry them, to the safe and sure shelter of Madame’s apart- 
ments, to learn later, to their dismay, that the rustling in the bushes 
had been caused, not by a wolf or a wild boar, but by the King himself, 
who was sauntering through the Park with M. de Saint-Aignan. 

Whether or not Louise ever thus openly expressed her admiration 
for the King, one may readily believe that any impression made upon 
the girl’s imagination would be deepened and strengthened; in these 
days, when the court life at Fontainebleau is described as‘a\delirium of 
ambition, pleasure, and love. Court gossips had begun to sharpen their 
tongues upon the attentions of the King to his sister-in-law. Philippe 
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was jealous, and the quick-witted Henriette, who cared little for Louis, 
but greatly enjoyed her position as queen of the hour, devised a plot 
which involved several of the maids of honor. So infamous was this plot 
of Madame’s that one wonders that a woman, to whom kindness of 
heart has been attributed, could have countenanced a scheme so cruel. 
“In order to hide their own game,” said Saint-Beuve, “the King 
was to pay make-believe attention to several of Madame’s maids-of- 
honor. The three selected were Mademoiselle de Pons, Mademoiselle de 
Chimerault, and Mademoiselle de La Valliére. It soon appeared that 
the latter was the one whom the King preferred to seem to be in love 
with. The plot soon thickened quite beyond Madame’s anticipa- 
tions, the make-believe attentions became real, the other maids-of- 
honor were quite neglected, Madame herself was forgotten, and while 
trying to dazzle the eyes of the public Louis himself was bewildered, 
and soon found himself seriously in love with La Valliére, at least, as 
seriously in love as it was in his nature to be. And Louise was, then 
and ever after, deeply, hopelessly, in love with the King. 

Is it strange that this innocent girl, little more than a child in 
years and experience, with many to flatter and criticise, but none to 
counsel or protect, should have fallen into the trap that was laid for 
her unwary feet? From her quiet village home, she was suddenly, 
as Madame’s dame d’honneur, introduced to a new world, in which 
the King, young, handsome, and possessed of all the graces and 
accomplishments of his age, was the central figure. Before she had 
time to become accustomed to the life around her, the greatest tempta- 
tion that could be offered to a Frenchwoman of that day was presented 
to her. This monarch, the Rot Soleil to his adoring satellites, was at 
her feet, telling her that he loved her, and her only, little Louise de La 
Valliére, whom the haughty court dames had looked down upon as 
insignificant, lacking in grace and even beauty. It was only a few 
short days since water parties, ballets, and fétes had been given in 
Madame’s honor. The gayety continued, but Henriette was no longer 
the inspiration of these festivities, which were planned for other 
beaur yeux, whose she did not know. Louise was so modest and 
retiring, so anxious to spare the Queen sorrow and pain, that it was 
some time before it transpired that the little Blésoise, whom Madame 
would not have condescended to look upon as a possible rival, was the 
reigning favorite. 

In the midst of the scheming, love-making, jealousy, and carousing, 
the King’s second child, the little Princess Marianne, opened her eyes 
to the light of the world, only to close them again before the rejoicings 
at her birth were well over, even before the foreign Ambassadors who 
came to welcome her had reached Paris. The Queen was deeply 
grieved at the loss of her child, Louis wept copiously over the family 
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affliction, but, being in greater need of distraction than before, we 
find him, a few weeks later, dancing gaily in a Ballet des Arts in com- 
pany with Mlle. de Mortmart, Ja belle Athenais; Mile. de Sevigné, 
whom her fond mother called the “prettiest girl in France”; and 
Mlle. de La Valliére, who, despite her slight lameness, danced to per- 
fection, her slim figure, of the lissome slenderness that belongs to early 
youth, showing to great advantage in the figures of the cotillon. 

You know the sad story far better than I do,—the few short 
years of enchantment when Louise lived in the delirium of love’s young 
dream, yet was never really happy, and never enjoyed her honors as 
Duchesse de La Valliére, the royal favorite, because her conscience was 
ever awake and her tender heart was filled with remorse for the sorrow 
she had caused the Queen. The brief years of enchantment were soon 
over, to be followed by disillusionment when the fickle heart of Louis 
succumbed to other charms, the final flight from court, and the long 
years of repentance at the Carmelites. 

Twice before Louise had taken refuge in a convent. The first 
time she sought to fly from her passion and herself, to be brought back 
to court by the adoring King. The second flight was when Louis had 
begun to transfer his attentions to Madame de Montespan, and finally, 
at thirty, she retired to Chaillot to expiate whatever sins she had com- 
mitted, by thirty-six long years of prayer and penitence. 

The festivities and intrigues of Fontainebleau and Versailles may 
seem a far cry from this old Chateau of Blois, but, standing this after- 
noon in the rooms that had echoed to the light footsteps of Louise de 
La Valliére in the days of her youth and innocence, distance and the 
centuries between that day and this seem to fall away, and we picture 
to ourselves the court of honor and salle de reception as they appeared 
on the night of the arrival of the court at Blois. The fast-fading 
light lends a semblance of reality to the scene, as the torches and candles 
used in those early days could not have brilliantly lighted the vast hall. 
We see the chairs placed in a half-circle for the accommodation of 
the royal guests, the King’s not an inch higher than that of Mazarin, 
or of the Queen, Anne of Austria. The astute Italian Prime Minister 
is seated, his body bent, his face pallid, the hand of Death is already 
laid heavily upon him; but his mind is as keen and alert as in youth, 
his eyes as penetrating. The courtiers are grouped around Mazarin, 
the real king. Gaston, the indolent father of an energetic and courageous 
daughter, is talking to him, and chroniclers of the day tell us that 
the Duke of Orleans was an admirable raconteur. The Grande 
Mademoiselle, now over thirty and in the full flower of a beauty which, 
according to Petitot’s miniature and her own rose-colored descriptions, 
was not inconsiderable, is in another group at one side of the hall, 
with her half-sisters and the other young girls of the house, among 
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them Louise de La Valliére, whom Madame de Sévigne likened later to 
a modest violet hiding beneath its leaves; but not so successfully con- 
cealed as to evade the eyes of royalty. 

In strong contrast to this scene is another and later picture in a 
far different setting, in the dim, religious light of a convent, where a 
woman still young and in the full maturity of her beauty is taking the 
veil, which is held for her, the former royal favorite, by Queen Maria 
Teresa, the neglected wife of Louis. 

Although some chroniclers tell us that the King’s eyes were red 
with weeping all the day before, he probably went a-hunting the same 
day, after pheasants or whatever game was in season, amid the 
flatteries and acclamations of his courtiers,—so short-lived was the 
memory of a king whose only law was his own pleasure; so long and 
deep was the remorse of a woman more sinned against than sinning! 


THE SURGEON 
BY ANNE McQUEEN 


AN high priest, teaching an acolyte, 


He watches over each holy rite, 
The flame and water to make them clean— 
Body, and garments, and weapons keen— 
With sacred care for a sacred strife: 
To rout a foe in the House of Life! 
For blade and body must both be pure, 
And hand be steady, and eye be sure, 
And weapons purged in the fiery glow, 
Whenever he wars against a foe. 


With joy of battle his soul is rife. 

Behold! He enters the House of Life! 
His flashing blade, it is dripping red— 
He follows fast where the trail has led, 

To the sacred shrine with ruby throne, 
Where Life has fought with the foe alone. 
As the high priest’s hand may lift the Veil, 
He boldly enters the holy pale; 

His hand is steady, his weapon bright— 
The foe is vanquished and put to flight! 
And Life awakens, with anguished breath ; 
For Man has grappled and beaten—Death! 


THE AFFAIR OF THE 
PROTOCOL 


By Fohn Reed Scott 


Author of ‘* The Colonel of the Red Huzzars,’’ ‘* Beatrix of Clare,’” ‘* The Woman in Question,’* 
** The Impostor,”’ etc. 


“ Who is this?” came a masculine voice. 

“Who is it you want?” I demanded sharply. If there is one 
thing that irritates me, it is to be called on the telephone and, when 
I answer, to be met with such a question. 

“TI want to know who this is?” said the voice again. 

“ Did n’t you call me?” I shouted. 

“That is just what I’m trying to find out,” was the placid reply. 

“Well, you want to take a fresh start,” said I, and hung up the 
receiver. 

I was a bit testy, I suppose. I’d been at the French Ambassador’s 
until midnight, and then at the Woodworths’ ball until three. It was 
now ten; I had just arisen. I was wanting my coffee and to be let 
alone. 

In a moment the telephone rang again. I glared at it and went 
on with my dressing. It rang again, then again. I snatched up the 
receiver. 

“ Well?” said I. 

“Who is this?” asked the same voice. 

“The devil,” I answered savagely. “What can I do for you?” 

“ Nothing at all. Ring off, please—the line’s growing hot.” 

Almost immediately it rang again. 

“Whom do you want?” I asked. 

“Ts that Mr. Carter? ” came the same voice. 

“Tt is,” said I. “You could have learned it sooner if you had 
asked it.” 

“This is the State Department, Mr. Carter,” he went on, ignoring 
my remark. “The Secretary would like to see you immediately.” 

“Who’s talking?” I demanded. 

“ Graves.” 


T°: telephone rang. I picked up the receiver and answered. 
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“Oh, I did n’t recognize your voice.” 

“TI recognized yours.” 

“TI suppose so,” said I. “Tell the Secretary I "ll be there in half 
an hour—just as soon as I can get a bite of breakfast.” 

Thirty minutes later, I walked into the anteroom, greeted Graves, 
and was instantly shown into the inner office. 

The Secretary was standing by the window. He swung around, at 
my entrance, and came forward with hand extended—a nervously-quiet 
man, of medium size and slender, with a narrow, almost ascetic face, 
a tiny brown mustache just streaked with gray, and sparse hair that 
parted in the middle. 

“I’m glad, indeed, to see you, Carter,” said he. “It is fortunate 
you are in town. We need your help—more, even, than in the De Lorg 
and Camperton affairs.” 

“Tt is at your disposal,” I returned. “What can I do?” 

He motioned to a chair. “Sit down and let me tell you the little 
‘I know.” 

“ About the subject under discussion,” I interpolated. 

He smiled, passed me a cigar, and resumed his seat at the large 
flat table. I took the place opposite. 

“T have lost a most valuable document,” he said. “It concerns, 
directly, Great Britain and the United States. Indirectly, it concerns 
Japan and Russia. If it were known to either—especially to Japan— 
it would precipitate international complications of the gravest nature. 
I should be compelled to resign, and the President to disavow my act. 
It is a secret understanding, whereby England and America agree to 
a certain unity of action in event of certain conduct by Japan or 
Russia. Do you want to know more of the contents? ” 

“No,” said I. “It only increases the opportunity for leakage.” 

“T thought as much,” he replied. “I remember your peculiarity.” 

“What are the facts of the loss?” I asked. “ When did you miss 
it, and where was it seen last?” 

“It was this way,” he said. “Stuart, the British First Secretary, 
brought the tentative draft to me about three o’clock yesterday after- 
noon. It had the Ambassador’s notations in red ink on the margin. 
I was just about to start for the Rataplan to play golf with the Presi- 
dent, so I put it in a small portfolio, such as is used in the Department, 
and took it with me, intending to go around to my house and leave it 
there for examination that evening. As we passed the White House 
gates, the President’s car was just emerging. He hailed me, indicated 
the place beside him, and I rode out with him, leaving my own motor 
to follow. This, of course, obliged me to take the portfolio along to 
the Rataplan. There I left it with the man at the desk, and saw him 
put it in the safe. When I came to leave, about half after six, the 
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same man returned it, and I carried it to my car, which was driven 
directly home. I went straight to my library. There I found Mrs. 
Armstrong, much perturbed over a personal affair that had just arisen. 
We discussed this matter at some length, and ended by my accompany- 
ing her upstairs. I was absent from the room possibly twenty minutes, 
when I suddenly recollected that the portfolio was lying on the desk 
in the library. I hurried back. It was just as I had left it. I locked 
it in the safe. After dinner I had no opportunity to examine the 
protocol. This morning I took the portfolio from the safe and brought 
it with me to the office. When I opened it, the protocol was missing.” 

“ And then?” I asked. 

“T telephoned you; or, rather, I told Graves to do so.” 

“The portfolio? ” I queried, nodding to one that lay on the table. 

“ Yes,” he said, and pushed it across. 

It was like a lawyer’s bag, of leather, folding in the middle, with 
a compartment on either side, but with three flaps instead of one, all 
locking through a staple in the front, thus securely closing the sides 
as well as the ends. The lock itself was a small affair, with the cor- 
rugated key typical of the kind. 

“There are, naturally, other portfolios in your office,” said I. 
“May I see the keys?” 

Graves, being called, produced four, all similar to the one in 
question, but with keys varying slightly in the notches. 

“You have made a practice of using this portfolio?” I asked. 

“T have—lI carry the key on my ring.” 

“ And it is always with you?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Even when you’re in evening clothes?” 

He nodded. 

“Where do you put the ring at night?” 

“On my dressing-table.” 

“ At what hour did you retire last night? ” 

“Shortly after twelve.” 

“ How many pages were in the protocol?” 

“ About twenty—large sized and typewritten—all in a blue back * 
tied with tape.” 

“ Has the Secret Service been informed ?” 

“No,” said he; “I wanted to consult you first. I didn’t know 
whether you desired assistance.” 

“T don’t,” said I. “I prefer to work alone unless I need them. 
Tell them, but don’t tell them of me.” 

“We'll have to work quickly if we’re to save anything from 
the enemy, so to speak; recover the protocol before it reaches the 
Japanese Ambassador,” he continued. 
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“ May I use your telephone?” I asked. 

“You may use anything I have,” said he, and passed the telephone 
across to me. 

“Get me the Rataplan Club,” I said to the operator. 

In a moment the bell rang. 

“ Let me have the office. . . . I want to speak to the clerk with 
whom the Secretary of State left a package yesterday afternoon about 
four.” 

“Who is this?” 

“The Secretary of State,” said I. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Secretary. I am the man, Clark; 
I returned the portfolio when you were about to leave, you will 
remember.” 

“T know you did,” said I. “ But do you recall if some one asked 
for it in the meanwhile?” 

“Certainly, sir; your secretary, Mr. Graves. He wanted to get 
some papers from it.” 

“Thank you. Good-by.” I handed back the telephone. “ Did 
you authorize Graves to put anything in the portfolio while it was at 
the Rataplan?” I inquired. 

“Graves was in Baltimore yesterday. Moreover, he could n’t open 
the portfolio. He has n’t a key.” 

“Do you mind if I ask him—just formally to eliminate him?” 

For answer, the Secretary pushed a button. Graves responded. 

“Mr. Graves, where were you yesterday afternoon, between four 
and seven?” I inquired. 

“In Baltimore, from four yesterday afternoon until seven this 
morning.” 

Armstrong nodded in dismissal. “'That’s all.” 

“You see,” said I, “the protocol was stolen yesterday at the 
Rataplan.” 

“ But they had to have a key—the portfolio is not cut,” he objected. 

“ A key or a substitute portfolio.” 

“This portfolio is the one I carried yesterday.” 

“You are sure?” I inquired. 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

“They may have a duplicate key.” 

“ But how did they obtain it?” 

“ You said you were in the habit of leaving it on your dressing-table 
at night. They could have obtained an impression then.” | 

“ Which is assuming that one of mv servants is guiltv.” 

“Ts there a Japanese among them? ” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

I was silent. 
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“Maybe they obtained a duplicate key at the factory,” he said. 
“Or why did they bother with a key? Why didn’t they steal the 
portfolio and all its contents? ” 

“For a number of reasons, two of which are the time and the 
portfolio itself. As they did not take the portfolio, you would n’t be 
aware of your loss for some hours; and, besides, a portfolio is cumber- 
some to carry and likely to attract attention. However, we’re not 
required to, argue that proposition—they did n’t take the portfolio, but 
they did loot it. The thing, now, is to find the loot.” 

“ And to find it —— quick,” said the Secretary irritably, “ before 
it passes into the Japanese Ambassador’s hands.” 

“They have had about eighteen hours’ start,” I observed; “and 
the time necessary to go from the Rataplan to the Japanese Embassy 
in a street-car is n’t over half an hour—fifteen minutes, if ‘ Graves’ was 
in a motor.” 

“T know, I know,” he said, with a despairing gesture. “I fear 
we are too late.” 

“Tt is never too late to make a try,” I answered. “ Has the British 
Ambassador been advised of the loss? ” 

There was a knock on the door, and the messenger entered with a 
card. The Secretary glanced at it and nodded. 

“The Ambassador is here now,” he said. “Good morning, Lord 
Brogham. It was good of you to come at once. You know Mr. Carter.” 

If His Excellency was surprised to see me there, he did not show it. 

“This is our second meeting to-day,” he laughed, as we shook 
hands. “The first was at the Woodworths’ ball this morning.” 

“T’ve got bad news, my lord,” said Armstrong, without any pre- 
liminary. “The draft of the protocol has been stolen.” 

The Ambassador was in the act of lighting a cigar, and he paused 
with the match between his fingers, while a look of amazed concern 
overspread his face. 

“You mean the draft with my notations on it?” he asked, with 
something of a gasp. 

The Secretary nodded. 

“ Stolen!” 

The Secretary nodded again. “ Yes, stolen,” he said. 

“My God! Do you appreciate what it means?” 

“Ido. It means the end of my career, for one thing.” 

“ And it means my disgrace and retirement,” said the Ambassador— 
“not to speak of the fearful international complications—perhaps 
war—that will ensue. When was it stolen?” 

“ At the Rataplan, yesterday afternoon,” Armstrong answered. 

“At the Rataplan!” Brogham ejaculated. “How in the devil’s 
name did it get there? ” 
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“TI was carrying it home to examine,” the Secretary explained. 
“ On the way, the President overtook me and bore me off to play golf ;” 
and he told him the circumstances in detail. 

The Ambassador listened, a frown on his face, and pulling at his 
chin with his long, thin fingers. 

“You have put your Secret Service at work?” he asked. 

“Not yet. I wanted, first, to consult with Mr. Carter. He is 
our particular agent in delicate matters—matters which don’t go on 
record.” 

The other’s eyes turned toward me. 

“T thought you were only a gentleman of leisure,” he smiled. 

“T am—at times,” said I. 

“At all times,” amended the Secretary. “He never accepts 
compensation; he does it for the pleasure of solving the problems— 
and he does it well, as the Department has cause to know.” 

“T am sure I wish him quick success this time,” the Ambassador 
replied. “ Evans will help you, Mr. Carter.” 

Evans was the British secret agent, and a very fair one, I knew. 

“With your Excellency’s permission,” said I, “I prefer to work 
alone.” 

“Two heads are better than one,” he cautioned. 

“ And two persons are twice as many as one,” I remarked. 

“ But, my dear sir, he must be told. British interests are quite as 
deeply involved as American.” 

“By all means, tell him everything—except of me. I remain 
unknown. . . . There is no other information you can give me, 
Mr. Secretary ?” 

“Nothing; you have all that I know—plus much that I don’t 
know,” said Armstrong. 

“ Then I ll get to work,” I answered, and left them. 

I walked up Seventeenth Street to the Cosmopolitan Club. 

“T’m not in, if any one wants me,” I said to the doorman, and 
went back to the telephones. I told the operator to get the Japanese 
Embassy, and passed into a booth. In a moment, my buzzer rang. 

“TI want to speak to Mr. Aorti,” I said (I knew he was not in 
town). 

“Mr. Aorti is not here; he is in New York,” was the answer in 
broken English and a Japanese accent. “Who is that?” 

“This is the Cosmopolitan Club. Is the Marquis Tanera in?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“When do you expect him in?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe to-night. Wait a minute.” 

Presently another voice asked : 

“Who is this, please?” 
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“ Mr. Carter, at the Cosmopolitan Club.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Carter? I’m Wari, the Second Secretary. 
The Ambassador is at Old Point. He’ll be back to-morrow. Any- 
thing I can do, sir?” 

“No, nothing, thank you. It can wait until the Marquis returns. 
Good-by.” 

This was more luck than I had dared to expect. It gave me the 
rest of the day and the entire night to recover the protocol. For I 
had acquitted the Japanese Embassy of all complicity in the theft. 
The thief was an American—one who could successfully personate 
Graves in voice and appearance, and who was a member of the Rataplan 
Club besides. It was inconceivable that Japan had ventured to try 
to bribe him. Therefore, he was acting solely on his own initiative, 
knowing that Japan would jump at the chance to purchase the protocol. 

I went up to the library, where it was quiet and I would not be 
disturbed, and, with a copy of the Rataplan year-book in my hands, 
settled back to study the list of members. I was looking for one who 
resembled Graves sufficiently to deceive the clerk and the locker-room 
attendants. If he chanced, also, to be hard-pushed financially, I had a 
strong lead to the right man—for, with the Japanese eliminated, there 
could be but one motive for the crime: money; and but one inducement, 
under all the circumstances: a pressing need. 

I did not know all the seven hundred and fifty members, but I 
was familiar with those who were the habitués, and among them, if my 
theory were correct, I knew that I must find my man. I ran over the 
list slowly, name by name, mentally checking them off, until, half-way 
through the N’s, I came upon “ Norcross, George Alfred.” And the 
“Something Which Tells” told me that I need go no farther. 

Here was one who, when his hat was pulled down over his eyes, 
bore a striking resemblance to Graves. Moreover, he was notoriously 
in need of cash—he had been posted repeatedly in the last year, and 
was known to have obligations in every bank that would accept them. 
He had been hard hit in some mining speculations, it was generally 
understood. 

I looked at my watch. It was ten minutes past noon. It was not 
likely he was still there, but it was worth the try. He was a bachelor, 
with apartments in the Seneca—only two blocks away. I walked 
around. Luck favored me. He was in, the girl said, and I should go 
right up. 

“ Norcross, you ’re up in the mining business,” I began, the saluta- 
tions over, “and I want to ask what you know about the Pueblo. Is 
there anything in it?” 

“TI’m a poor one to ask,” Norcross returned. “I thought I knew 
something about mines, but I was mistaken—I don’t and I never did!” 
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“You ’ve been paying for your instruction—like the rest of us,” 
said I, laughing. “Hence you’re competent.” 

“If competence is based on the money one’s experience has cost 
one, I ’m —— competent,” was the answer. 

“ Just so,” said I. 

I had been studying the man. He had the same cast of countenance 
as Graves, the same mustache, the same color of hair, the same build, 
and the same manner of speech. The eyes and their expression were 
what changed his face. Let them be concealed, and the resemblance 
was striking. 

“Where’s your Pueblo?” said he. “I don’t recall it.” 

I ventured a long shot. 

“Tt is in Japan,” said I. 

And the shot went home—went home so true, indeed, that the 
cigarette dropped from his fingers and he grew white. Truly, he was 
@ novice in crime. 

“What ’s up, Norcross?” I asked. “Going to faint?” 

“No, no; just a bit of heart trouble. I’m all right now. You 
said the Pueblo is in Japan. Well, I don’t know it. There’s been 
quite enough in this hemisphere to occupy me. They’re all rotten, 
or controlled by rotten men. Let them alone, Carter, let them alone.” 

“TI will,” said I. “Let us talk of something else. Have you 
heard the latest gossip? It’s not generally known.” 

“No, tell me about it,” he replied. “Have a cigarette.” 

“T always smoke my own—if you don’t mind,” I answered, taking 
out my case. 

“Suit yourself—only get on with the gossip.” 

I slipped one hand in my pocket and leaned back. 

“Tt seems,” said I, “that the Secretary of State has lost a most 
important paper, in a most mysterious way. It is rumored,” I went on, 
not seeming to notice the start he gave, “that it is a particularly 
precious document—so precious, indeed, that if it were to come into 
the hands of a certain Embassy, it would be almost sure to lead to 
war.” 
“This is most interesting,” gasped Norcross. “When did the 
Secretary first miss it?” 

“This morning,” said I, looking at him casually, “when he came 
to his office.” 

“ Scarcely three hours ago—and already known in the clubs!” he 
laughed suspiciously. 

“No, not known in the clubs. Known only to you and to me and 
to one other.” 

He glanced furtively at me. I was looking at the table. 

“You see, the Secretary discovered his loss this morning,” I said, 
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“but the theft occurred yesterday, in the late afternoon, at the 
Rataplan.” 

“ How could a State paper be stolen at the Rataplan?” he scoffed, 
though I felt him wince with every word. 

“ Quite easily—the Secretary had taken it there.” 

“ How does he know it was stolen there, if he did n’t miss it until 
this morning?” 

“He does n’t know. He only surmises.” 
“ Surmises won’t catch the thief,” he ridiculed. 

“You ’re right,” I said. “Surmises won’t catch the thief, but 
they may lead to him. In this case, Norcross, they have led to you.” 

“What!” he cried. “To me? You are pleased to jest, Mr. 
Carter.” 

“ Unfortunately, I do not jest, and I’ll trouble you to keep your 
hands above the table,” said I, covering him with my revolver. “ That 
is better.” 

“My God! Carter, are you crazy?” he exclaimed. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ Shall I tell you how you did it, Mr. Norcross?” I asked. “ You ’re 
not a thief at heart—you did this on the spur of the moment, and debts 
are pressing hard. You were in the big room at the Rataplan when the 
Secretary of State came in. You saw the portfolio: Something told 
you it contained valuable papers—a draft of a secret treaty, maybe. 
You saw him deposit it at the office, and pass on to the locker-room. 
Debt and the devil tempted you. You were aware of your resemblance 
to Graves. When the Secretary had gone out on the links, you went to 
the locker-room and, as Graves, got the key to the portfolio. You 
returned to the office, with your hat pulled down over your face, and, 
still personating Graves, had the clerk give you the portfolio. You 
abstracted the draft of the protocol, relocked the portfolio, redelivered 
it to the clerk, and then went back to the Secretary’s locker and replaced 
his keys. Fortunately for us, the Japanese Ambassador is away from 
Washington, and, with a document of such gravity and intrinsic worth, 
you preferred to negotiate with him alone. Otherwise, you would not 
have the papers in your possession still.” 

Norcross was a child in crime. For an instant, his eyes sought 
the drawer beside him. It told me what I wanted to know. 

I got up, passed quickly around the table, and flung open the 

' drawer. The lost protocol was found. I took it, assured myself that 
the sheets were intact, and put it in my pocket. 
“T wish you good-day, Mr. Norcross,” I said, and went out, leaving 
him staring after me, speechless. 
The Secretary was just going out to luncheon as I entered his office. 
“Hello!” he said. “What now?” 
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For answer, I handed him the protocol. 

“ Carter, you ’re a wonder! ” he cried. 

“T was fortunate in not having far to go—and in finding the person 
at home,” I answered. 

“ And the Japanese Ambassador ? ” 

“Knows nothing—he is n’t even in town.” 

He looked at me questioningly. I bowed. 

“T prefer not to disclose from whom I took it,” I said. “ This is 
his first theft. I am persuaded it will be his last.” 

And it was—though in another way than I had meant. 

That afternoon, the evening papers contained the news that George 
Alfred Norcross had committed suicide. 


THE TWILIGHT HOUR 
BY MARY COLES CARRINGTON 


Mosaic with fern and flower, 
‘ Where wood-dusk widens into light, 
And wait the twilight hour; 


| LOVE to seek the little glade, 


The trees lean kindly as I pass, 
Old friends of many a year, 

For here my wife and I were wont 
To watch the night draw near. 


Slow tears upon my withered cheek 
Steal out to greet the stars; 

A timid thrush in doubt essays 
Some silver-fluted bars; 

Her notes fall softer on my heart 
Than music’s merriest strain; 
Yet, oh, they mind me of the tones 

I'll never hear again! 


The moon beyond the misted hills 
Has donned a gleaming gown, 

And soon from yon unfathomed sky 
Will gaze in splendor down; 

But dearer far the shadowy form 
That none but I may see, 

As hand in hand my Mary spends 
The twilight hour with me! 


GRIMSHAW’S APOLOGY 
By Elks O. Fones 


of Primrose Vale. It wasn’t because he had friends there, 
and he made none after he got there. 

Even his wife, who much preferred to live in New York, was not 
entirely clear on the subject; but as she was the kind of woman who 
merely drifts through life, it did n’t much matter. He told her it was 
on account of the boy, which might mean much or little. So far as 
she thought about it analytically, she did not entirely believe he was 
honest in the reason he assigned. 

She rather thought it was a kind of selfishness on his part; that 
he had done it to reduce expenses. Accordingly, she was inclined to 
blame her husband for a sort of moral cowardice. That is to say, 
she thought that if he would only work a little harder at his profession, 
he could easily increase his income to a point where it would not 
matter where they lived. 

Primrose Vale still enjoyed that condition of provincialism where 
the people are not ashamed to carry packages, and where they take 
an interest in their neighbors and especially in new-comers. It had a 
rough, unwritten code of etiquette, similar to the hazing practices in 
American colleges. New-comers were suppose to make a more or less 
overt effort to get into the society of the place, which effort was at 
first to be met as a maiden meets her first proposal: with reserve, 
and an appearance of surprise. After this a short period is supposed to 
intervene, as if the references of the new-comer and his claims to 
consideration by the élite of Primrose Vale were undergoing formal 
and solemn examination. 

Grimshaw gave all the evidences of wanting to play a lone hand. 
He made no effort to circulate any claims to consideration that he 
might possess. He made no effort to join the local bowling club. 
He scraped up no acquaintances on the train as he went back and 
forth to the city. On the contrary, when one or two of the prominent 
men of Primrose Vale spoke to him pleasantly at the station, Grimshaw 
took no advantage of the opening. He merely replied laconically, with- 
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drew apart, and buried himself in some large, mysterious-looking 
volume which he usually carried, or in meditation. 

Mrs. Grimshaw, although infected somewhat with the reserve of 
her husband, was not so exclusive, but even she did not divulge much 
of their family history when two or three of their neighbors, after 
the proper interval, made formal calls. And, what was worse, she 
took what seemed to them an interminable time to return the calls. 

Little Harold Grimshaw, however, nine years old and the only 
child, seemed to be tarred with a different stick. He was a very active 
and a very sociable youngster, and, had it not been for the reserve 
of his parents, he might easily have been one of the most popular 
boys of the town. Many of the people, however, would not let their 
children play with him, because they did not know his parents. Even 
as it was, he was not wanting for friends, for he treated the whole 
of Primrose Vale as his oyster. 

The first time, after their advent, that the Grimshaws figured 
in the extraordinary news of the suburb was when they had a visitation 
from burglars. 

It was not a part of one of those sensational epidemic burglar 
scares, but merely a sporadic, isolated case, and it was viewed in various 
lights by the inhabitants of the borough. Some were glad that the 
burglars were discriminating enough to select the most unpopular 
people in town. On the other hand, some went so far as to resent 
the fact that the Grimshaws should be the only house visited. They 
said it reflected on the rest of the town. One of these went so far 
as to say that the Grimshaws had nothing to steal, and that the 
burglar would know enough to get better acquainted with Primrose 
Vale before his next visit. 

One of the local inhabitants, endowed with a sense of humor, 
said he believed the Grimshaw house had been broken into by a 
certain well-known gossip in an effort to find out more about the 
family skeletons, of which report had credited them with a goodly 
number. 

It is quite likely that nothing would have been known of the 
burglary had it not been for Harold, who told the next-door neigh- 
bor’s little boy, who told his father, who told his mother, who thereupon 
rushed right over to satisfy her curiosity under the plea of finding 
out if there was anything she could do. 

Mr. Grimshaw was just leaving for the station when she arrived, 
breathless with excitement. 

“Nothing at all, nothing at all,” he said nonchalantly, in reply 
to her eager but confused inquiries. He made no effort whatsoever 
to elaborate the details, but promptly turned Mrs. Sutro over to Mrs. 
Grimshaw and went out. 
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Mrs. Grimshaw was more communicative. She took pleasure in 
showing Mrs. Sutro where the burglar had forced the dining-room 
window, where he had broken open two of the drawers of the sideboard, 
and where he finally went out the kitchen door, leaving it unlocked. 
And she told how he must have been suddenly frightened, because 
he went away leaving a pile of things rolled up in a table-cloth in 
the middle of the floor. 

“When did you find it out?” asked Mrs. Sutro. 

“Oh, we knew it last night. I heard him first, and I awakened 
Mr. Grimshaw. Then we both got up and listened at our door, and 
we could hear him just as plain as could be.” 

“But what did you do?” 

“Not anything. I mean, nothing much. Of course we lighted 
the gas, and made a noise to let him know we were stirring.” 

“But didn’t Mr. Grimshaw go down?” 

“Oh my, no!” 

“That ’s queer,” said Mrs. Sutro suggestively. 

“Maybe it was,” rejoined the other weakly. “ My husband has his 
own ideas about those things. He said there wasn’t anything down 
there as valuable as his life. You know we bring the silver upstairs 
every night.” 

On another occasion, Mrs. Sutro might have taken notice of the 
implied comparison between Mr. Grimshaw’s life and the silver, but 
now she almost sneered. 

“Well, isn’t that strange?” she said, with a crude attempt at 
tact. “My husband is so different. Do you know, you could n’t 
have kept him upstairs in a case like that, for love or money. I really 
think my husband is too reckless sometimes. When we had a burglar 
in the house once, my husband grabbed his revolver, without stopping 
to dress or anything, and rushed right out. He shot twice at the 
burglar, and the burglar shot three times at him, but none of the 
shots took effect. My! I tell you it was exciting. That was when 
we first moved here, and we have n’t been bothered since, although there 
have been lots of burglaries in the neighborhood.” 

“My husband is peculiar in some ways,” observed Mrs. Grimshaw 
half-heartedly. “He says that discretion is the better part of valor. 
I think that’s a quotation.” 

It was with difficulty that Mrs. Sutro refrained from openly ex- 
pressing her supreme contempt for Grimshaw’s pusillanimity. “My 
husband,” she went on, “says that we would have been bothered to 
death if he had n’t bluffed them right at the start. You know we 
have a great many valuable things, and we could n’t think of taking 
everything upstairs every night.” 

The more Mrs. Sutro bragged, the more apologetic Mrs. Grimshaw 
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became. “ Well,” she explained, “I thought myself it would have 
been better if Mr. Grimshaw had gone down, but I didn’t say any- 
thing, because he is a little timid, and he does so hate to have me 
give him advice.” 

“Have you reported the matter to the police?” asked the other. 

“No. What would be the use? You know we did n’t lose anything.” 

“ That does n’t make any difference,” declared the other emphatically. 
“It’s against the law not to report such things. Your husband ought 
to know that much.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Grimshaw apologetically, “I mentioned it to 
him, but he said it wasn’t worth bothering about.” 

“Well, I like that,” retorted Mrs. Sutro. “It’s just as if there 
was no one else in the neighborhood. We are as much interested 
as you are. They’ll be after us next, and if there are burglars in 
the neighborhood, we want to know it. Ill report it myself this 
very day. Well, good morning, Mrs. Grimshaw. I’m sorry for you.” 

In spreading about Primrose Vale the true and authentic account 
of the Grimshaw burglary, Mrs. Sutro played up, as the newspapers 
say, Mr. Grimshaw’s cowardice, and invariably ended by saying that 
she was so sorry for Mrs. Grimshaw, because she was such a nice 
little woman and deserved to be happy. 

Another fact that was commented upon, and which furnished a 
reason—conceived largely in jealousy—why the inhabitants looked at 
Grimshaw askance, was that Grimshaw did not go to New York every 
day. About three days in every week, he did not have to swallow 
his breakfast in large chunks and join the commuters in their mad 
rush for the eight-two. For that matter, even on other days he was 
much more leisurely in his movements, giving the impression that it 
made little difference what train he took. 

On his days at home, he spent considerable time lounging about 
the yard or on the porch, in plain sight of the passers-by, of whom 
he took but little notice. 

“T don’t see how in the world that fellow can take it so easy,” 
was a frequent by-phrase upon the streets of Primrose Vale. 

Any attempt to pump Harold as to what his father did, both when 
at home and away from home, only elicited the vague information that 
he wrote a great deal. That did not help a bit. “Wrote what?” 
was the next question. Harold didn’t know. Nobody ever saw his 
name in the magazines or the newspapers, and in the absence of 
knowing what he wrote, the whole claim of his writing was put down 
as a shallow subterfuge, in keeping with the character of the man. 

The next incident that happened to cast odium upon the house 
of Grimshaw came about as follows. Mr. Grimshaw had telephoned 
for a plumber to mend a leaky pipe in the bath-room. After a long 
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period of waiting, the plumber’s assistant arrived in an advanced 
state of intoxication. Grimshaw perceived that the man was in no 
condition to perform the work properly, so he took the man’s pipe- 
wrench and did the work himself, after which he dismissed the stagger- 
ing assistant. 

It was a small matter, and Grimshaw thought no more of the 
incident until the plumber presented an exorbitant bill for the work. 
Grimshaw called up the plumber and told him politely that he thought 
the bill was too high. 

The plumber contributed a blasphemous remark, hung up the re- 
ceiver, and in ten minutes’ time he had arrived at Grimshaw’s house. 
Then ensued an argument which might be called half and half, 
heated on the plumber’s part, cool on the part of Grimshaw. 

“T’ve heard of you before,” announced the plumber somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

“1’m sorry I cannot return the compliment,” rejoined Grimshaw. 

“T’ve heard you were a blankety blank coward,” followed up the 
plumber, unloosing a choice selection of profanity, reproduction of 
which is forbidden by the postal laws. 

“Be careful. There’s a lady in the next room,” cautioned Grim- 
shaw. 

“Are you going to pay this bill or are you not?” demanded the 
plumber finally. 

“T am not,” replied Grimshaw imperturbably. 

“Well, by ——, I’ll show you.” The plumber arose and ad- 
vanced toward the other threateningly. 

Grimshaw made no move. The plumber stopped. “If it wasn’t 
for getting a bad name in this town, I’d take it out of your hide.” 

With these words, he turned about and strode out of the house 
in a fuming rage. 

They never knew how Mrs. Sutro found out about the occurrence, 
but, several days after, she came over and said she wanted to hear 
Mrs. Grimshaw’s side of it. 

Mrs. Grimshaw allowed herself to be pumped to the last detail, 
and when she told Mrs. Sutro that the plumber had used profane 
language, called her husband names, and threatened to strike him, 
Mrs. Sutro was inwardly delighted, though she pretended to be thunder- 
struck. 

“What did your husband do?” she asked naively. 

“Nothing at all.” 

“Tsn’t that strange?” cooed Mrs. Sutro. “My husband never 
would have stood it. I know that much. He would have thrown 
him out of the house too quick. But then, in this case, the plumber 
was a good deal in the right. I have known him for a long time, 
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and he never overcharged us. You know these plumbers have n’t much 
money, and it makes a good deal of difference to them if people don’t 
pay their bills.” 

“ But we pay our bills,” objected Mrs. Grimshaw, in feeble defense. 

“Of course you do. I don’t blame you, Mrs. Grimshaw, one bit. 
But then, you know, it costs a great deal to run a house, and the best 
way is just to pay the bills when they ’re due.” 

“ Possibly you ’re right. My husband said there was no use getting 
excited over what an ignorant plumber might do or say, and that 
there was nothing to be gained by fighting.” 

“Yes, and then your husband is a good deal smaller than my 
husband. That makes a difference. The plumber might have injured 
him for life.” 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Grimshaw, ignoring the slur. 

“ And then there’s another thing. I don’t think husbands ought 
to interfere in matters about the house, any way. Mine never does. 
He leaves it all to me.” 

“Perhaps that would be better,” agreed Mrs. Grimshaw. 

Needless to say, Mrs. Sutro lost no time in disseminating about 
Primrose Vale an elaborate account of how Grimshaw didn’t pay 
his bills, and of how he took “ back talk” from a drunken plumber. 

Not long after that, the peaceable Grimshaw succeeded in getting 
into trouble again, and this time the Sutros were more directly in- 
terested. 

Little William Sutro was twelve, three years older than Harold 
Grimshaw. While Mrs. Sutro regularly spoke of him as a bright and 
good boy, Grimshaw had considered him from the first in the double-X 
fresh category, a veritable imp of Satan. He had advised Harold to 
stay away from him, and Harold took the advice with unusual con- 
sistency for a child. In fact, Harold himself did not like William, 
and brought home harrowing tales of William’s cruelty to the cats, 
dogs, and pigeons of the neighborhood. Worst of all, Harold disliked 
him because he made slighting remarks about the elder Grimshaw. 

Ordinarily, Grimshaw took but a passing interest in the petty 
squabbles of the children. He had set down a few broad principles 
for the guidance of his son, to which he required strict adherence. 
Beyond this, he cared little for the details of any particular mis- 
understanding. 

It was after Harold had broken his wrist through a fall from 
a tree. For five weeks he had carried his arm in a sling. When they 
finally removed the splints, there was a lingering fear lest they might 
be premature about it. They could not be sure whether the wrist 
was entirely straight or, what was more important, entirely strong. 

Tt was just at the beginning of the summer vacation. The day 
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was beautiful, and, as it was one of those when Mr. Grimshaw did 
not have to go to the city, he and Harold had planned to celebrate 
the removal of the splints by a long, chummy stroll in the woods. 

After breakfast they were sitting on the porch when the Sutro 
boy happened along. It occurred at once to Grimshaw to remind 
him that the splints had just been removed and warn him against 
unduly vigorous play. 

Hardly fifteen minutes later, Harold, crying bitterly, came running 
in and said that William had violently bent his hand back, “ just to 
see how strong his wrist was.” 

For once Grimshaw lost his nonchalance, and, seeing the Sutro 
boy peeping around the corner of the house with a satanic grin upon 
his face, he ran to him quickly and administered a resounding slap 
on the side of his face with the open hand. William ran home crying 
and vowing dire vengeance. 

A moment afterward Grimshaw was sorry for what he had done, 
but, after examining Harold’s arm and finding that there was no 
apparent injury, he dismissed it from his mind, and started off for his 
stroll. 

No sooner had he gone than Mrs. Sutro came over in great anger. 

“Well,” said she, “things have come to a pretty pass. Did you 
know that that cowardly husband of yours struck my son?” 

Mrs. Grimshaw confessed with trepidation that she did know it, 
and explained the circumstances as she understood them. 

The effect of her explanation, however, was in no way to mollify 
Mrs. Sutro. 

“T never was so angry in all my life. William is a good child, 
and neither Mr. Sutro nor myself ever struck him in his whole life, 
and here your husband, a great big, cowardly man, comes along and 
undertakes to discipline him. Why doesn’t he pick on somebody 
his size?” 

“ Really, you Il have to see him about that,” said the other. 

“T’ll not see him at all; but my husband will. You can depend 
upon that. Or, rather, I should say, he shall see my husband. We 
shall of course expect him to apologize, and I am not sure but that 
we shall have him arrested for assault and battery.” 

“Well, he’ll be home this evening,” said Mrs. Grimshaw, in an 
effort to bring the interview to a close. 

“Then you tell him, please, that we want him to come over and 
apologize.” 

“T’ll tell him, Mrs. Sutro, but I hardly think he’ll go. He has 
his own ideas about those matters.” 

“Hell probably be afraid to come,” offered Mrs. Sutro, as a 
final contribution to the interview as she took her departure. 
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When her husband returned, Mrs. Grimshaw was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. She told him that Mrs. Sutro wanted him 
to call and apologize, and he replied laconically that she would be 
disappointed. 

He was enjoying his after-dinner cigar when the telephone bell 
rang. 

It was Sutro. 

“Hello! Is this Mr. Grimshaw? ”—dignified tone. 

“ Yes.” 

“This is Sutro.” 

“ Yes.” 

“You struck my boy this morning?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, my wife left word for you to come over and apologize.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Are you coming?” 

“ No.” 

“Very well, sir. Ill go over there.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Grimshaw was waiting for him at the door, greeted him pleasantly, 
took him into the reception room, and offered him a cigar, which 
Sutro curtly refused. 

“Well, sir, what have you to say for yourself?” began Sutro, 
seating himself in such a way as to accentuate the contrast between 
his own physique and that of his medium-sized neighbor. Sutro was 
a large man. 

“Nothing for me,” replied the other categorically. 

“Have you no explanation?” 

“Nothing beyond what you already know. I am willing to trust 
to the reliability of your informants.” 

“ Now, look here, Grimshaw, I ’m getting tired of this, and I did n’t 
come over here to get any of your big words or any of your insolence. 
By striking my boy, you have committed a penitentiary offense, and 
I could have you arrested, but I don’t want to do that. Your wife 
and my wife have been friends. But there is just one thing I want 
to know, and I want to know it right here: are you going to apologize 
or are you not?” Sutro was becoming more and more excited, while 
Grimshaw was, if anything, more calm. 

“What do you mean by apologize?” asked Grimshaw. 

“Good ——, man, you’re no school-child! It’s impertinent for 
you to try to make out you don’t know what apologize means.” 

“Do you know what it means?” 

“Yes, you idiot!” roared Sutro. “Of course I know what it 
means, and if you ask me again Ill knock you down.” 
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“What does it mean?” 

Sutro checked himself. “Now, look here, Grimshaw, I don’t 
want any trouble with you. You’re a smaller man than I am, and 
I don’t believe in fighting, any way.” 

“T’ve heard through your wife that you are quite a fighter.” 

At this reference Sutro’s blood began to boil, and he jumped to 
his feet. 

“T’ve had just about enough of this,” he said threateningly. “If 
you don’t know what apologize means, I’ll tell you. It means to 
say you’re sorry. Are you willing to say you’re sorry?” 

“Will you answer me a question?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Do you suppose your William is sorry for having bent my 
Harold’s wrist?” 

“Of course not. Why should he be sorry?” 

“Well, then, Mr. Sutro, I am certainly sorry that I slapped your 
boy, for I perceive that it did him no good, Harold no good, and me 
no good. It surely has n’t improved your disposition. Now if that’s 
all you came over for, I presume you may as well leave.” Grimshaw 
rose as he concluded. 

“TI might have known you were too cowardly to do anything 
but apologize, you cowardly cur. I’ve a good mind to slap you myself.” 
Sutro suited the action to the word, advanced quickly to the other, 
and slapped him vigorously on the cheek with the open hand. “Take 
that.” 

Grimshaw did not move. Sutro turned and started for the door. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Sutro,” called the other. 

Sutro turned. “What is it?” he asked contemptuously. 

“T want to show you something,” whereupon he struck at Sutro 
and caught him squarely on the point of the chin. Sutro reeled. 

“T wanted to show that upper-cut I learned at college.” 

Sutro rushed at him. 

“ Here ’s another,” said Grimshaw (biff). “ How do you like that 
one (bang)? Who was it said you could fight? (Biff, bang).” 

It all happened in a twinkling, and when Mrs. Grimshaw rushed 
in to separate them, her husband had the other man down and was 
pommelling him soundly. 

Sutro had difficulty in staggering to the door. His face was 
bleeding, and he was the picture of defeated and dejected humanity. 
“Say, Sutro,” called the other pleasantly, “here is your collar.” 

Sutro turned and took it without reply. 

“ And say, old man,” continued Grimshaw, “I want to apologize 
for hitting you. I quite forgot myself for the moment.” 
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THE AMAZON 
By Fulian Hawthorne 


Author of ‘* Hawthorne and His Circle,’’ ** Golden Fleece,”’ etc. 


I. 


HAD spent the night, as had been my custom, in the top of a big 
gum-tree, a hundred feet high—you get up by means of the lianas. 
Gum-tree tops make the best bedrooms when one travels through 

the Brazilian forest: there is good air, and security. I was awakened 
by Copra touching me on the cheek. I peered down through the leafy 
screen and made out two figures advancing along the aisles. 

A white woman and a child in the heart of primeval tropic woods, 
a thousand miles from anywhere! Copra picked up the end of his long 
tail, scrutinized it earnestly, and relinquished it with a sigh. He could 
suggest no explanation of the enigma. 

After my climb down the Andes from Bogota, and the adventure 
with the eyeless men in the gold cavern, I had been travelling northeast, 
bound for the mouth of the great river. In my belt was my bowie, 
but no firearms, and the rest of my kit was on my back. The more a 
man learns how to depend on his own resources, the less need he encumber 
himself with baggage. I had good wind, tough muscles, rangy arms and 
legs, and a lean abdomen. I was travelling alone for several reasons. 
As the woman I love and revere once said, “I can’t tell you everything 
at once.” Solitude is no child’s play, but after you pass the tests, it is 
exhilarating. The early gods companion you, doors till then closed 
swing wide, and the spirit behind the show appears. I had been having 
a glorious time. 

One day a monkey with a broken arm had hobbled up to me, and 
I mended it for him. We became pals: he had good monkey sense, 
and knew the occult; I have seen strange matters in that wrinkled, black, 
fantastic little visage. Monkeys are not the beginnings of men, but we 
could n’t be men but for monkeys. I called him Copra. 

But a white woman and child! By compass and woodcraft, I knew I 
was in the Bororo country, and probably not far from the scene of the 
Aguirre deviltry. 
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This Spaniard was the most terrific villain of an appalling period. 
On the journey to the sea, he led a mutiny, murdered his captain, Ursua, 
and soon after, according to Vasquez (one of the band), put Donna 
Inez to death with horrible atrocities. She was a beauty, but whether 
herself wicked, nobody knows. I always fostered a notion that she had 
escaped. There had been legends of an unaccountable white race some- 
where amid this wilderness. In fact, these legends were partly respon- 
sible for my being where I was at this juncture. 

This is not (so far as I am concerned) a love story. For me, there 
has never been more than one woman, and she was thousands of miles 
away from the Valley of the Amazon, though I was often sensible of the 
touch of her spirit there. The lady Copra and I were now inspecting 
from our perch was an altogether different sort of person—was Mrs. 
Pauline Ferris, in fact; and the little boy was her nephew, Adam Bligh. 
I heard their story that evening at the fireside near the river bank. 

Philip Ferris had been an engineer, and was employed by a German 
firm to look up some timber concessions. John Bligh, widower of 
Pauline’s sister, was his assistant. A dozen natives had accompanied 
them up the river from the coast. Mrs. Ferris had been taken along 
because she refused to stay behind, and the boy, seven years old, naturally 
went, too. 

A week before my meeting with Mrs. Ferris, her husband had fallen 
out of the boat and a cayman got him. Bligh took a fever, which 
finished him in two days. The natives became unruly, talked of the 
woods being haunted by white vampires, and deserted, leaving the woman 
and child. A tragic story, which the poor creature told with bursts 
of weeping, while little Adam slept with his blonde head on my shoulder, 
and the sparks from the log fire flew upward. The two had been at 
the end of their tether when I had come down from the sky to them by 
way of a liana. A forest, unless you know how to use it, is a barren 
place. 

I faced the situation. My delicious solitude was at an end. I 
must escort Pauline back to civilization or die trying to. That night 
Copra and I communed together sadly. The black river flowed away, 
reflecting the zigzags of the fireflies. The trees, like shaggy cliffs, were 
massed around us. The air down here was hot and dead. “And what 
about the white vampires, Copra?” said I. He answered nothing, but 
twitched the end of his tail. 

After midnight I felt the light touch of that little black hand on 
my face. Copra was staring earnestly at the river. I also stared, but 
at first saw only the sliding black current. Then—was not something 
yet blacker floating down? Was it a log? But something like long 
black hair swept out from the forward end of it. An Indian? But 
Copra cowered back under my arm just as the log—if it were a log— 
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turned ; and the end that turned toward me gleamed white, and had the 
aspect of a human face. The next moment it sank silently beneath the 
surface. 

I got up and put more logs on the fire. Pauline and Adam were 
sound asleep. 


II. 


I nap hitherto avoided natives; but we needed a canoe, and help 
in building one. I employed Copra to get a native. 

The stream at this point was twenty yards across, and a bough of one 
of the trees on the margin extended horizontally nearly to the further 
side. From some red calico in my kit, I made a little gown for Copra 
and fastened round his neck my little toilet looking-glass. To a yoke 
of soft bark I attached behind a long, thread-like liana, carrying it 
along under the bough from a point above the centre of the stream to my 
hiding-place in some shrubbery on the bank. I spent some time twisting 
the liana along its entire length. Adam, who had made an intimate 
friend of Copra, was much interested in these details. 

I hid myself and waited; natives, I knew, were liable to pass up 
or down the stream at this early hour. In ten minutes one appeared in 
a small canoe, idly steering in my direction, little suspecting the sur- 
prising adventure prepared for him. The rising sun shone brightly be- 
hind him. When he was a dozen rods east of the bough, I gave a twitch 
to my end of the liana, to the other end of which Copra was made fast, 
and it ran through the loops, untwisting rapidly as it went. What the 
native saw was a scarlet, revolving object belted with dazzling light, 
suspended midway in air like a gigantic spider. 

I never saw any one more quickly hypnotized. I now stepped from 
my concealment, made him come inshore, relieved Copra of his harness, 
stood the Indian up against the trunk of the tree, and interrogated him. 
These fellows are easily hypnotized, if one knows how to do it. I kept 
him in a light trance at first, impressing it upon him that he was to obey 
my orders at all times, and awoke him gradually. 

This innocent’s name was Paramano, and he was of the Borotos, 
whose language I had acquired a smattering of years before. He was 
of smal] stature, his smooth brown body surmounted with a big, round 
head covered with thick black hair. His own canoe being too smal! for 
my purposes, we set to work forthwith building one more commodious. 
He gave me information meanwhile about white vampires and other 
matters; his statements might not have satisfied a scientist, but they 
interested me. 

To knock about the world from arctic to tropics for ten years may 
make one sceptical, but the next ten render one believing. Only tell 
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me something wonderful enough, and I am apt to credit it. You will 
learn, as we go on, what Paramano told me. 

Little Adam Bligh, being now well fed, became active and aggressive, 
and his poor aunt had trouble managing him. A handsome little chap 
he was, with eyes like dark jewels under his blonde hair. Copra, amiable 
and subtle, but of weak character, was won to codperate with Adam in 
various escapades. The child’s instincts, combined with briars, had 
denuded him of all attire save his moccasins, and he climbed about like 
a Cupid. His aunt despaired, while Copra followed him like a gnome 
and no doubt taught him useful things which Pauline did not appreciate. 
I don’t think Adam cared much for the forlorn lady. One afternoon the 
two had gone off together; Paramano and I were busy on the canoe, and 
Pauline with what she called her “ housekeeping,” though it was about 
a house of palm and plantain leaves on a bamboo frame. The sun went 
down, and supper was ready. Where was Adam? 

“That monkey has led him astray!” exclaimed Pauline. She had 
said the same thing scores of times before, while poor Copra had been 
all the while doing his best to get the child home. 

“Don’t worry,” said I. “I’m going round the bend to take a wash, 
and no doubt Ill get on his trail. Never mind about keeping the plan- 
tains hot; I like ’em cold.” 

I struck off down-stream to the right, where I had found a bathing- 
place. A small beach gave good footing, and the river diverged into a 
wide pool, out of which rose perpendicularly a high rock, like a wall. 
The current swung sluggishly round along the base of the wall, and 
continued its course eastward. The whole expanse was about an acre 
in extent. Trees and shrubbery crowded down to the margins, except 
where the rock denied foothold. A capital swimming tank, though the 
water was never cool enough to be really refreshing. 

I kicked off my moccasins, stepped out of my trousers, and pulled 
my shirt over my head, all at once. Remoteness from civilization has 
compensations. I was stepping into the water, when a thing on the 
beach arrested me. It was asmall moccasin. I stooped and picked it up: 
Adam’s beyond doubt! And behold, here and there on the sand, his 
naughty little naked footprints! 

This was serious. The next moment, as I squatted there in anxiety, 
I was scared almost to a jelly by something leaping on my bare shoulders 
from behind. 

It was only Copra. He immediately began an excited chatter, with 
gesticulations. I was myself too much perturbed to understand just 
what he meant. He seemed to be directing my attention toward the 
rock. Then he jumped down, and hobbled hither and thither over the 
beach. That gave me an idea, and I scrutinized the sand for traces, 
like a transcendental detective. Presently, a few yards to the left, I 
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found what made me understand Robinson Crusoe’s emotions at a mem- 
orable juncture of his desert-island career. The clearly defined impress 
of a human foot, close to the water’s edge—the foot of a grown person! 
It was smaller than mine, and beautifully formed. Only that one; and 
it pointed away from the river. The owner of it had apparently stepped 
out from the stream, and had then retired back into it. Some of Adam’s 
little marks were beside it. The inference was too plain. Some native, 
passing in his canoe, had kidnapped Adam, and by this time he might 
be miles away in the impenetrable tropic jungle. 

I examined the footprint carefully. It was not that of a Boroto. It 
had been made by a slenderer foot, with a high instep. Yet who but 
Borotos were to be met with in this particular corner of the wilderness? 
Copra skipped about, waving his lean arms and chattering wildly. Sud- 
denly a thought slipped into my mind that turned me cold. It was con- 
nected with things Paramano had told me; with rumors and legends 
on which I had often brooded ; with the black log-end with the semblance 
of a white face floating down the midnight river. I thought of the 
white vampires. 

But the tall trees were already casting shadows of night over the 
place. It would not be possible to do anything till the morning. I 
put on my clothes and went back to the camp, to break the news as gently 
as I could to Pauline. Copra hobbled dejectedly along after me. 


III. 


Dear me, what an unhappy night !—into the details of which I won’t 
enter. Of course Adam’s aunt was right to feel distressed, and to express 
it as she pleased; but I wish she had been just to Copra, who really 
had acted the sole meritorious part in the adventure. The only consola- 
tion was that Adam was only her nephew. Women in the jungle have 
been difficult to handle, from Aguirre’s Inez down. 

I had been progressively relieving Paramano from his hypnotic state, 
till now he was nearly normal; and that night I had further talk with 
him on certain subjects. It did not reassure me. And when I suggested 
to him the project I had conceived, he betrayed such naive terror that I 
gave up hope of help from him; nor was I surprised, a few hours later, 
to find he had disappeared, taking (very honestly) only his own canoe 
with him. Very well; a man, says Emerson, is weaker by every recruit 
to his banner. 

After turning things over in my mind till the small hours, I fell 
sound asleep. Again I was awakened by the touch of Copra’s little black 
hand on my cheek. I was on my feet in an instant. But I did not know 
which way to look, and jaguars were what I looked for. There were no 
jaguars; but after a minute I did see something retreating through the 
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trees toward the river. It was of a vague and pallid aspect, and was 
immediately swallowed in darkness. I had slept in my clothes, and my 
knife was in my belt. I followed. Pauline, in the hut, had moaned and 
wept herself to sleep long since. 

The dawn was just breaking as I got from beneath the trees, and the 
pale light in the east was reflected on the glassy surface of the stream. 
Copra, capering awkwardly but swiftly along in front of me, led me 
toward the bathing place. I felt that my work was cut out forme. And 
I won’t deny that I was a good deal frightened. 

The pool, with its wide and high impending rock, was now before me. 
No floating log or other object broke its smooth level. But Copra, 
huddled on the margin, pointed eagerly at the rock, looking agitatedly 
up at me over his shoulder. Good little Copra! Thou wast faithful to 
the last! 

Gazing perplexedly outward at the sluggish swirlings of the water, 
al] at once I saw, with a tremendous astonishment, the head, neck, arms, 
and entire bosom of a woman rise silently out of the dark tide and meet 
my eyes with hers. She was a white woman—intensely white—with 
black eyes and long black hair which floated out on both sides of her. 
A more beautiful face I never beheld, but her look and expression were 
appalling, for all that she smiled; it was not a genial smile, by any 
means. The look affected me in a way which I at once recognized as 
dangerous, and which caused me to adopt a defense which I had learned 
in former years from a wise old Yogi of northern Hindustan. I cannot 
describe the odd duel which took place between us further; it was 
mainly psychic. My resistance was successful, though the struggle may 
have cost me more than it did her. Any way, she suddenly threw out 
her power in a new direction. 

Lifting an arm, she pointed at poor Copra. That unfortunate being 
uttered a lamentable cry and plunged headlong into the river. Monkeys 
are no fonder of swimming than cats; but Copra was forging through 
the water exactly as a bird flutters toward a serpent, only under a far 
stronger attraction. Splashing and choking, he made what speed he 
could, while his enemy, supporting her body nearly half way above the 
surface, watched his progress with a smile. 

An eddy swept him within reach of that white arm. She snatched 
him by the head, and hurled him, with a powerful swing and twist, so 
that he fell with a broken neck at my feet. A wanton and cruel deed, 
which kindled every drop of my blood into fire. 

I caught my knife from my belt and sent it with all my force straight 
at her. I had perfected myself in the art of knife-throwing in Mexico; 
and no baseball pitcher, I think, ever sent the ball truer or swifter over 
the plate than that heavy bowie, keen as a razor and sharp as a needle, 
sang through the air at the white Amazon’s breast. 
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She watched its flight with a coolly measuring eye. It was going to 
its mark, just under her left breast. But within an inch of death she 
shifted her body slightly and the point slid round her side as from 
polished steel, and, striking the rock behind her, dropped harmless 
in the water. 

She tossed back her head and laughed noiselessly, showing her white 
teeth. Then, lifting both arms, she sank slowly beneath the surface. I 
stood there, with only the corpse of Copra, and my lost knife, to show 
that she had ever existed. 

But I was by this time in a cold fury such as has seldom possessed 
me; for I am ordinarily a most easy-going and inoffensive person, and 
rather timid. But I had never come off second-best in a conflict with 
men ; and now a naked and unarmed woman scorned and trifled with me. 
It was enough that she had murdered Copra and carried Adam to I 
knew not what fate; I was resolved to see the end of the adventure. Not 
pausing to strip, I leaped into the river, and swam out for the rock. 


IV. 


THE precipice which formed the border of the pool opposite the little 
sand beach was sixty feet in height, and ranged away to right and left 
through the forest; it was part of an escarpment of unknown extent. 
The river, after passing the pool, diminished to almost half its former 
volume—a fact which had already set me thinking. 

A few strokes brought me to the spot where the white woman had 
disappeared. Here I held myself, treading water, and peering below the 
surface, screening off the light with my hands. Nothing was to be 
seen of her, or of anything else except my own legs and feet, distorted 
by the medium. 

But as I hung there in equilibrium, I became aware of a gentle draw- 
ing influence below, causing my legs to incline toward the rock. An 
eddy or movement of the water must be setting in that direction. This 
was what I had surmised. I gathered my feet under me, curved my body, 
and propelled myself straight downward. One has to take chances in a 
matter of this kind. 

During my descent, I kept the fingers of my left hand in contact with 
the face of the rock. For seven or eight feet the surface, slimy with 
waterweed, remained vertical; then it ceased abruptly. At the same 
moment, the current swept me inward. My guess, which proved to be 
right, was that I was passing along a natural tunnel. I had inhaled a 
good long breath before descending, and I needed it all before I emerged 
again on the surface. I was now floating in a large cavern, with light 
at the further end. The river had divided subterraneously, and this 
arm of it was pursuing its course in another direction. 
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I eased my lungs while floating toward the opening of the cavern, and 
stiffened my nerves for what might await me beyond. I had acted like 
a fool; I could only hope that Providence would protect me according 
to the proverb. The water shallowed as it approached daylight, and 
rushes grew thickly on the left. Amid these I gently insinuated myself, 
wriggling my body ahead with the utmost caution. It took me full half 
an hour to advance in this manner barely a hundred yards. I was then 
near the mouth of the cavern, and by lifting myself up a little I was able 
to see something of what lay beyond, myself remaining invisible. For a 
long time I contemplated this prospect carefully in all its details. 

A pretty scene it was, too; unlike what my bloodthirsty mood had 
anticipated. A wide pasture, which rose gradually beyond the limits of 
sight in all directions, lay on either side the banks of the stream that 
prolonged itself in quiet curves toward the northeast. The sun, just 
risen, threw across it the shadows of clumps of trees and flowering bushes ; 
masses of delicate-stemmed bamboos, and palms, tall and slender, rose 
here and there with charming effects, as if planned by an old-world land- 
scape gardener. The fierce savagery of the tropic forest was subdued ; 
even the turf had been educated into a green smoothness ; and I saw several 
circular pavilions, with thatched roofs descending low, shelters for luxu- 
rious idleness. It was a cultivated garden isolated in the heart of the 
wilderness—effectively isolated, if the rocky escarpment surrounded it 
with a barrier only less strong than the superstitious fears which Para- 
mano had betrayed concerning it. I could only conjecture its dimensions ; 
certainly many miles; there is plenty of spare room in the Amazonian 
valley. A garden of Armida; though I was likely to prove a less welcome 
visitor than her Rinaldo. But where was Armida herself? And what 
wickedness had she committed upon little Adam? An hour at least 
had passed since I was awakened by my poor Copra; and Pauline would 
soon be opening her tearful eyes to the fact that she was alone in the 
primeval forest. 

I crawled a little further toward the open. A parasitic plant clam- 
bered about the arch of the rocky entrance, and scarlet flowers, like 
gigantic fuchsias, hung heavily down from its twisted tendrils. A hum- 
ming-bird, like a winged jewel of green, crimson, and gold, was break- 
fasting on the honey hidden in their chalices. The tiny bird was the 
only living creature that had met my eyes thus far. 

But you must imagine my emotions, as story-tellers say when their 
own imaginations give out, at beholding an ivory-skinned, black-eyed, 
golden-haired boy of seven come tiptoeing out of the shrubbery, with a 
noose in his hand made of a long elastic grass-stem bent and tied upon 
itself. He was going to catch the humming-bird. What a beautiful 
child he was! fresh and radiant as a younger Ganymede from Olympus. 
His cheeks were rosy, his eyes sparkled, and he was altogether a vision 
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of childish health and happiness incarnate. There was nothing whatever 
on him except a single moccasin, on his left foot. The mate to it, 
bedewed with tears, I had last seen tucked into the front of Pauline’s 
much dilapidated khaki frock. Apparently Adam had wasted no tears 
on any of us. Here was I risking my life for him, and the little rascal 
had forgotten us all, and was more than content to stay kidnapped. The 
fact that I had myself taught him how to make those grass nooses piqued 
me, somehow, at the moment, more than anything else. 

However, children are children; and, after all, there was no particu- 
lar reason why Adam should bemoan his separation from his melancholy 
aunt. He was having a good time, and if he were doomed to be killed 
and eaten later on, as Paramano had assured me was the fate of all 
who fell into the hands of the white Amazons, at any rate he did n’t 
know it yet, and was enjoying himself to the top of his bent meanwhile. 
And what environment for a child to grow up in—especially such a child 
as Adam—could be imagined more ideal than this! I envied him his 
condition; and was almost minded to retire quietly, with a whole skin, 
and leave him where he was. What if the white Amazon meant him no 
harm, after all! She had, it is true, killed Copra; but that was perhaps 
from feminine resentment at his having frustrated some design of hers 
upon me. Women love as well as hate; that she should hate me and 
Copra was no proof that she would hate Adam too. 

However, I was there not to philosophize, but to do something. Here 
was Adam given into my hand, and all I had to do was to carry him off. 
There might be a few difficulties of a practical sort; but now or never 
was the moment to have a try at it. The boy was not thirty paces 
from me as I crouched in the shadow of the cavern, and I believed I had 
but to speak and he would come to me. 

At that moment the humming-bird dipped deep into a flower, and 
Adam jumped forward to make his cast with the grass noose. But his 
foot caught in a coil of the parasite, and he fell flat on his stomach— 
a pretty hard bump! Before he could give voice to his feelings—which 
he was fetching his breath for with a will—the white Amazon glided into 
view and caught him up in herarms. She must have been watching him, 
close at hand, all the time. 


V. 


Tr was stupid of me to be taken unawares by a thing which any- 
body might have expected; but so it happened. Flabbergasted, is what 
the boys would have called it at school; and I can find no phrase more 
descriptive of my condition. I subsided backward among the rushes 
with a splash that the Amazon would have heard, had she not been 
preoccupied with master Adam. 
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From this coign of disadvantage I was treated to a remarkable spec- 
tacle. The Amazon was in what I presume to have been her every-day 
costume—a girdle of finely woven grasses and feathers, caught round her 
hips and falling half way to her knee. I had seen countless women 
with no more than that on, or with even less, and had never minded 
it, because they were black or brown; but a white woman in such guise, 
and such a woman, affected me not a little. Some poet has spoken 
about “ beauty, whom limbs and flesh enough invest.” No poet or artist 
ever saw or imagined anything more beautiful than was this creature; 
and if beauty be clothing, no one was ever so abundantly attired. She 
was of the Diana type, divinely graceful, her silky black hair tumbling 
about her shoulders, and her flesh so lustrous in its white purity that 
it seemed to emit light. I know what an athlete looks like, trained to 
the minute; but none of them approached the perfection of this young 
creature’s physical condition. Had Atalanta, when she raced Hippom- 
enes, been as “ fit” and clean-limbed, Hippomenes might have thrown 
a hundred golden apples, and still have been beaten to the tape. 

One mark only mitigated the splendor of her body—a thin red line 
beginning under her left breast and passing round her side. I was glad 
that some miraculous quality of her bodily constitution had averted a 
worse result. How could wrath have so inflamed the savage in me as 
to have made possible a deadly attack on a being so exquisite! 

Ah, but her face expressed no longer the malignant scorn that flashed 
from it when she murdered Copra! Those great black eyes were now 
all softness, and motherly tenderness transfigured the defiance of her 
lips. Lucky Adam! His namesake’s Eve never bestowed on her lover 
caresses so sweet. She kissed his wet eyes and pouting mouth, and 
her magic hand smoothed his indignant little stomach. So potent was 
her touch that in a moment he forgot his afflictions and embraced her 
with an emphasis never manifested toward his aunt. What a picture the 
two made, entwined beneath the great crimson flowers drooping above 
them! Both in looks and action they were like mother and son. 

But she was speaking to him, and he was answering! I sharpened 
my ears to catch the words. Adam, I knew, had picked up a child’s 
jargon of Spanish and Indian dialects; but I had n’t imagined that wild 
Amazons could use ordinary human speech. Yet here were phrases of 
endearment flowing from her tongue that would have been comprehended 
in Castile, even had the cooing intonations she gave them not been 
interpretation enough. It gave me a curious shock. It seemed to bring 
her into the circle of civilized society, and I felt as much embarrassed 
as if I had intruded upon some lady of the great world at a moment 
when she was prepared rather for the bath than for a morning call. 

The etiquette of her life, however, in spite of her Spanish, was evi- 
dently that of Olympian goddesses and Greek statuary rather than of 
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modern prejudices. And I acted upon this perception without giving 
it time to cool. I arose from my rushes, and stalked forward into the 
sunlight with whatever semblance of insouciance I could muster. She 
had turned aside just then, and Adam was first to see me. He smiled 
with mischievous complacency. 

“Hullo, Captain Coventry!” quoth he. “This is my new Mamma 
—her name’s Inez. And I won’t go back to Aunt Pauline; but you 
may stay here if you like.” 

I don’t think I flatter myself in believing that my appearance had not 
been expected by the Amazon. That dive through the tunnel was not 
an experiment that every man would have cared to try; and though I 
have called it the act of a fool, I suspect I was pleased with it. Almost 
any woman I know would have screamed at the sudden intrusion, But 
the nerves of the Amazon—of Inez, if that were her name—were proof. 

She faced me unhurriedly, and her eyes met mine with a smile that 
had much more of menace than of agitation. She got to her feet slowly, 
taking up Adam under her left arm; what would a sculptor have given 
for the series of poses through which her body passed in that simple 
action! I have often admired it, in memory, since then. At the time, 
I was not attuned to the esthetic. 

“T’ve come for the boy, Seiiorita,” said I, in Spanish. “The 
Sefiora Ferris is uneasy about him, and breakfast is waiting.” 

Oh, the straight look she gave me! It sent to my marrow the warn- 
ing of a power both spiritual and physical such as I had never yet 
encountered. She lifted her right hand; and instantly there sounded 
from somewhere above and to the right a call, musical but penetrating, 
as if blown on a classic conch-shell. It went singing far over the 
wide valley, and its effect was like that of the whistle of Rhoderick Dhu. 
The pastoral solitude became populous. But with what a people! 

My estimate was at least a thousand, nine-tenths of them women. 
The men were Indians, and manifestly subordinate; yet picked men, 
taller and finer than the Borotos. Nearly all of both sexes carried 
weapons—bows and arrows, or darts, whose tips, I knew, bore poison. 
The women were for the most part nearly white, though none so white 
as Inez, and their stature was equal to the men’s, or greater. Many 
were already close at hand; others kept advancing from beyond. Soon 
an army was massed against me. The sun shone upon it, the garden 
bloomed, the grouped figures were like a Parthenon frieze by Pheidias 
come down to earth; in front stood the Amazon with her little Gany- 
mede; except for its direct application to myself, the spectacle was as 
pretty a one as anybody could wish to see. 

Heaven knows I felt the seriousness of my position well enough. And 
yet I could not help grinning as I returned the sharp glance of Queen 
Inez. For it seemed to me that she was not quite so much a queen as 
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she had appeared a minute before. Her appeal to physical numbers 
as against an unarmed and unsupported gentleman was a sort of con- 
fession of personal limitations. Nor was that all; it was also an error 
of tact on her part to assume that I could afford to be intimidated, at 
this stage of the game, by a mere brute threat of instant death. Having 
undertaken to do something which I thought incumbent on me, it was 
impossible for me to turn back until I had done my best and either 
succeeded or got killed for it. Persons in good society don’t like being 
killed better than other people; but they can’t help, either, preferring 
that, in certain circumstances, to any other alternative. At any rate, 
I grinned ; and she knew just what my grin implied. 

For the first time in her life, maybe, the eyes of Inez wavered; and 
then she blushed. It’s a pity I have to tell this thing; it ought to be 
done by some great poet. That blush went over her like the shadow of a 
rosy cloud; her face, her arms, shoulders, and bosom glowed, the fine © 
skin speaking the confusion of her spirit. It was a comfort, if I were 
about to die, to do it with the impression of the loveliest sight ever seen, 
I believe, in this world, before me. 

But the Amazon had another shaft in her quiver—a master one! 

She turned from me to her army, flinging out her arm, and shouting 
some word passionately. At once they shrank backward, as if a blast 
of fiery air had struck them. They seemed to vanish before my eyes; 
the trees hid them; they were veiled behind flower-bushes; the slopes of 
the pasture and the vine-hung rocks intervened; in a few minutes all 
were gone. And then the Amazon waved Adam back with a gesture, and 
stepped forward until but an arm’s length separated us, 

A fresh, flower-like fragrance flowed out from her breath and the 
pure aroma of her body. Standing so close to me, she appeared more 
wonderful than before. I am no dwarf, but she was full as tall as I, 
and held herself erect and imperious as Diana threatening Acteon. She 
struck me lightly on the shoulder with her right hand, though the chal- 
lenge in her eyes needed no interpretation. She had cast aside all sup- 
ports, and bade me to combat, woman to man, strength to strength, on 
even terms. A princely act, which not only secured the tottering crown 
of queenship on her head, but made me feel as if I had received a patent 
of nobility. 

We were to contend for high prizes—for Adam, for the sovereignty 
of the valley, and for life and death—I knew she meant no lesser issues. 
Now, I am devoted to wrestling, and pretty good at it; but—glancing 
over her critically as an athlete—I inclined to think her chances of 
victory better than mine; she was supple steel from head to foot, quicker 
than a wildcat, and tireless. And a man hates to decline a tussle because 
he fears a beating. 

It was an immense temptation! But after hanging in the wind for 
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an instant, I shook my head and stepped back. It might have been a 
silly fastidiousness—a lingering in me of some artificial compunction of 
civilization—though I hope it was something better. But I really 
could n’t do it. 

“Donna Inez,” I said, in my most courtly Castilian, such as I 
assumed was spoken in Pizarro’s day, “I came here to get Adam, whose 
aunt wants him, and depends on me to do things for her. You have 
done me so much honor in offering me battle, that to defeat me would n’t 
add to your advantage ; and I abandon the method of force. So I appeal 
to your sense of justice. Why not get Mrs. Ferris over here and talk 
things over? When honest folks get together, a way can be found out 
of almost any difficulty.” 

I spoke leisurely and comfortably, to give her mood time to cool. 
She searched my face keenly; but the tenseness of her tiger pose relaxed 
a trifle. So I added: 

“TI beg pardon for throwing my knife at you; but I was fond 
of my monkey, and I didn’t know you then as I do now.” And she 
relaxed a little more. 

During this Homeric interlude, Adam had been fashioning a new 
noose from a spear of grass. It did n’t satisfy him. 

“ You make me one, Captain Coventry,” he said, coming between us. 
“T want you to stay here with Mamma Inez and me. Aunt Pauline may 
come, if she likes. I’m not going back to that hut. It’s nicer here.” 

The Amazon crouched down and put her arms round him. “I won’t 
let him go,” she said passionately. “I love him! You may stay also, 
if you will; and she may come. But he is mine—I must keep him.” She 
looked up at me, holding the boy to her bosom. “I killed your monkey; 
he prevented my capturing you. But you followed me—you are a brave 
man. I will not kill you!” 

I wondered what she would have done with me if she had cap- 
tured me; but I postponed investigating the point. All was going well. 

“T’ll fetch Mrs. Ferris, then,” I said. “ But is there another way 
here than by the tunnel? She might find difficulty in s 

“T shall have her brought here,” interrupted Inez, whose sense of 
humor was probably undeveloped. She beckoned two attendants and 
spoke to them in a language strange to me; and they went off. “Sit 
down here,” she added to me. “I wish you to tell me things. I have 
killed white men; but I have never talked with them. Men have been 
brought here; but none ever came of their own will before you. You 
have a heart more like a woman’s than a man’s.” 

This unusual compliment led me to reflect that Brazil may be more 
advanced in some respects than London or New York. I sat down be- 
side the Amazon, and while she and I conversed with increasing friendli- 
ness, Adam continued his pursuit of humming-birds. 
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Ir must have been more than an hour before Pauline arrived ; but it 
had not seemed a long hour to me. I had never been better entertained ; 
but Pauline’s condition was deplorable. Her knowledge of Brazilian 
tongues was limited; and what may have been her anticipations while 
being conveyed hither would be too sad to tell. Nor are they part of 
this story. 

Neither am I disposed to recount all that had passed between the 
Amazon and me. She told me a wild story, some of which was probably 
fact, and much of it manifestly tradition. But tradition is fact apotheo- 
sized—it is truer than fact. I made no bones of believing it all. In- 
deed, not a little of it agreed so well with my own preconceived theories, 
that I should have been self-stultified to doubt it. That there was a 
semi-miraculous element running through it was inevitable; but all life 
is miraculous. I can imagine no better way of accounting for the 
existence of Inez and her people than her way; and, after all, the most 
wonderful thing in the whole matter was that she and they were actually 
there before my eyes. Admit that, and there was nothing else in the 
narrative more extraordinary. So I leave it. 

Adam, on the arrival of his relative, looked up from a lizard he was 
tormenting. “ Hullo, Auntie, what are you crying for? And why do 
you wear that old dress? We don’t have to wear clothes here ”—such 
was his greeting. The suggestion was appalling. I covered up the situa- 
tion as well as I could by a rather elaborate business of presentations ; but 
Inez, if not a woman of the world exactly, was a great lady, and when 
she set out to perform the rites of hospitality, no Arab could have shown 
a nobler conception of them. I won’t say she made Pauline feel at home; 
but she treated her as an equal and a friend; and considering how 
amazed she must have been at the aspect and bearing of this first white 
woman from outside that she had ever seen, I cannot too much admire 
her conduct. 

It fell to me to interpret verbally between the two, and to explain 
to Pauline the posture of affairs. I will not pretend that I did not 
occasionally take advantage of my position to minimize what might have 
proved obstacles in the way of harmonizing the views of the ladies. The 
picture I drew of the benefit to Adam, not to speak of ourselves, of his 
staying with Inez, was so glowing that the latter was put in the pose 
of a disinterested philanthropist, who kept a sort of model training-school 
for youth, and was doing us a great favor in consenting to undertake the 
civilization of our young gentleman. “ Fortunately,” I added, “she has 
taken a great fancy to him; and it’s a marvel how perfectly she controls 
him.” And then I depicted the terrible hardships which must attend the 
enterprise of dragging an unwilling and obstinate boy through a thousand 
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miles of tropical forest. “The best we can hope for is to get through 
alive ourselves,” said I. “ Adam would inevitably be lost or perish on 
the way.” The whole thing was providential, I declared ; and my words 
bore the accent of authentic truth. 

“But the clothes, Captain Coventry!” faltered she, blowing her poor 
nose on the dock-leaf which was the forest’s only substitute for a hand- 
kerchief. “How can any one be nice without clothes?—and I don’t 
believe there ’s so much as a singlet in the whole valley!” 

“So much the better!” was my bold reply. “It’s a question of 
hygiene. Any doctor will tell you that clothes are a menace to health 
in the Brazilian forest. And you can see for yourself how healthy these 
people are.” 

Meanwhile Inez sat by, goddess-like, with ever and anon an imperial 
smile. But danger lurked in the dark depths of her eyes; and I knew 
she was quite capable of having Pauline strangled, should the colloquy 
have an issue unfavorable to her own desires. My eloquence, however, 
averted such a catastrophe. When I was able to announce the surrender 
of Adam to his new mamma, she arose with a grand and gracious air, 
and conducted us to a pavilion on the summit of the little acclivity to 
the right. Here a woodland banquet awaited us, fit for Olympians; 
but I knew that Pauline would have preferred a cup of English Break- 
fast tea, with thin slices of brown bread and butter. And if we had all 
of us been attired in correct afternoon dress, she would have been almost 
happy. She was wise or considerate enough to say nothing about it, but 
that she believed her chaotic khaki better form than the Amazon’s 
girdle, admits of no doubt. 


When the time came to depart, a thing which I had foreboded came 
to pass. I can only hint at it here, with humbleness in my heart. 

Inez left Pauline to sob out her adieux and final admonitions to the 
too obviously cheerful Adam, and took me by the hand, and led me to 
an inner chamber of the pavilion. It was made of materials more endur- 
ing than those of other structures in the valley; but, though touchingly 
simple in its appointments, it was evidently the shrine of whatever was 
reverenced by the people—the secret place of the priestess and ruler, 
and the depository of precious things. There was a bed of soft rushes on 
the floor in one corner, and on the wall to the east hung an old-fashioned 
necklace of jewels such as a princess might have worn in the days of 
Spanish conquest three hundred years ago. Other odds and ends of 
old-world ornaments were there, some of them of value, others merely 
curious, but all sacred relics in the eyes of those to whom the past 
was an era of demigods and holy mysteries. | 

Inez faced me with a deep look, and her young bosom rose and fell 
irregularly, though she tried to still it. 
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“While the queen lives, only one man, he whom she has chosen, may 
enter here,” she said, with a trembling in her voice. “And she rules 
even over him. But I have said to myself, and it has been in my dreams, 
that I would choose none but a man who could rule me—stronger and 
braver and wiser than I. He should choose me; or, if he would not, I 
would live and die alone.” 

I could say nothing; and after a moment she went on. 

“ There was no one; all were slaves. But at last a day came when I 
saw a man; he came through the forest alone; I watched him and avoided 
him ; the trees hid me; I floated past his fire beside the river at night. 
I said to myself that 1 hated him—but I knew it was not hate! An imp 
guarded him while he slept. And there was a boy whom he loved. I 
took the boy—because I thought the man would follow what he loved. 
And I loved the boy because I thought—you loved him! ” 

As she said the last words, giving up the key of her transparent 
little apologue, she bent forward, her hands covering her eyes, and her 
soft black hair falling forward over her like a veil. 

It would have been easier and pleasanter for me to have taken to my 
heart the poisoned arrows of her people, than to give her the only answer 
I had to give. But I told her my secret, which had been told to no one 
else, and which cannot be repeated here. While she listened, she crouched 
down, still shrouded in her black veil; nor did she move until long 
after I had finished. 

At length she quickly arose and took from under the rushes of the 
bed a heavy knife—my own bowie, which I had thought would lie forever 
under the great rock in the river bottom. With a look so noble and 
piteous that I could scarce endure it, she pressed it into my hands. She 
opened wide her arms. 

“Tf you cannot come to me, let the knife come!” she said. “I will 
not turn from it now. Oh, strike!” 

I said, “ Life is harder than death. You are great enough to live.” 

Great she was, and fierce, and sweet. 

There is nothing more worth telling. 
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WHY I HATE MY BEST 
FRIEND 


By Mrs. Raymond Patterson 


CTOBER 3d. She is my best friend because Mother says so. 
() Mother has seen her, but I never have, and never want to. 
She is “ Emily’s child,” Mother always says, when she shows 
people her picture that stands on the library table in a silver frame. I 
simply can’t bear that picture. She is sitting in a high-backed chair that 
is very much carved. She has beautiful curls, and the ends of her hair 
ribbon are exactly even and stand up straight and stiff, just so. She 
has on her best dress, of course, all tucks and lace (Emily does perfect 
hand-tucks, Mother says every time), and pretty slippers. To be per- 
fectly honest, her slippers are really pretty, and I know they ’d be becom- 
ing to me, too. She might be called pretty by some people, I suppose, 
only I’m so sick and tired of her. Emily and my mother went to school 
together, got married about the same time, and that hateful thing had 
to be born just when I was, and that makes us best friends. Her name 
is Beatrice, and mine is Anne. Of course she had to get the pretty 
name. Pig! 


October 4th. Mother has a caller, and I’m waiting for her to 
go, so’s I can get out. I don’t dare stir, because Mother has to go over 
the ends of my hair to make my curls look natural. They are made 
every single night, rolled and rolled and rolled on kids, and then taken 
down and brushed over Mother’s finger in the morning. To-day it was 
misty and rainy, and my hateful hair is getting straighter and straighter 
every minute. Mother is going to take the curling iron to it when she 
comes up, and then she’ll say, “Oh, Anne, why did n’t you have curls 
like Beatrice?” Once when she complained to Father about my hair, 
he said, “ Why don’t you bob it or braid it?” and Mother was horrified. 
She told Father a lot about how curls soften a face, and how Emily’s 
child would n’t be so much of a beauty if it wasn’t for her curls. 


October 5th. It rained like everything, so I’ve had to stay in. I 
never thought about talking to myself and writing my thoughts and 
easing my mind about my best friend, until the other day, and I like 
it. Maybe some one will find this journal after I’d dead, and show it 
to her. I hope so. It will serve her right. I wonder if this is a 
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journal or a diary. They keep a journal at Father's office, so I don’t 
suppose it’s that, because there are no additions or subtractions or per 
cents in it, thank goodness. And I think a diary is a place where they 
sell butter and milk and cheese. So that’s not it either, and I don’t 
really know what to call my thoughts, and I won’t ask. Not once. 
Because Beatrice would be sure to know the right name for anything. 
That is what I’d very likely hear. Of course Beatrice has to go and 
be very good in school and very bright. We write letters to each 
other. That is, Mother says, “Now, Anne, why don’t you write a nice 
little letter to Beatrice, because best friends always correspond.” Then I 
write, and she answers right away, and never misspells a word. And 
never a blot. Once she wrote me about going down-town with her 
mother, and they went up in the elavater, with another woman and her 
baby, and she said the baby cried v-o-c-i-f-e-r-o-u-s-l-y. That’s what she 
wrote, and when I looked it up it just meant that the baby screamed 
like mad. It was just to show off “vociferously.” Then she spelled 
elevator right. When I have to use one of those worst words and can’t 
get out of it, I bring it in twice and spell it different ways, so they ‘ll 
think the wrong way is an accident, whichever one is wrong. It saves 
running to the dictionary so much. Any way, I think any one who 
can spell ellevator right the very first time, without stopping, is narrow- 
minded. Don’t you? 


October 6th. There has been great excitement, and I had to come 
in from roller-skating to hear the letter. Emily and her child’s com- 
ing. I told Father I’d be glad to have it over with, and he laughed 
and said, “ What does the kid mean?” And I said some things would 
be settled once for all, and then he laughed again. It’s strange how 
much grown-ups laugh at their children, for nothing at all; it’s very 
embarrassing, I must say. Father always thinks I’m funny. But this 
is not funny at all. Parents are very queer at times. I’ve heard Mother 
make Father say, when he was reading his papers, that she was just 
as good a mother as Emily, every bit, and that Emily made him tired 
with her properness. And then when Mother kept on about Emily’s 
wonderful system, and what a perfectly elegant mother Emily is, Father 
said, “Oh, cut it, Nan,” and Mother was very much pleased. 


October 9th. I’m waxing worse and worse in my hate. This is 
Sunday, and I can’t help it if it is, I’m madder than ever. Mother 
is so excited, she made me tell Miss Granger that by next Sunday I 
can bring my best friend to Sunday School with me. I suppose she ‘ll 
tag me every step I take. I’ve only got one pair of roller skates, and 
of course Emily’s child must use those, because she’s company. I 
suppose I “ll walk up and down beside her while she skates, and maybe 
hold her hand. How interess—I can’t spell it, and I don’t care if I 
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can’t. I don’t even want to know how to spell it, now or ever, that or 
any other hard word. Persons who always spell exactly right are narrow- 
minded, and her hair curls naturally. 

P. 8. They are coming day after to-morrow. 

P. S. again. How’ll I keep her from seeing my hair done up at 
night? 


October 11th. The wonderful Emily and her precious child’s here. 
At last, at last, as Mother said. If the train had been late or anything 
had happened to keep us in suspense any longer, I’m sure I would have 
screamed vociferously. The very idea of using such a word! Such airs! 
And she does n’t really look it. No one would dream, just to look at 
her, that she’s so perfect. She was dead tired, and her mother had to 
remind her to say “thank you” after “yes,” when Mother asked her 
if she wanted to go to bed. When Father said, “ You must be hungry 
and tired, little girl,” she said, “ Awful!” At least, she’s honest. But 
of course Emily’s child would be virtuous. Still, it is queer she said 
“awful,” which is quite a common word. I suppose she ’d been taught 
to say, “A little, thank you, but Ill be rested in the morning,” and 
was too tired to think it all up. It’s lucky she didn’t. I’m sure I 
would have slapped her, and it’s bad enough now. I’m up here alone 
and neglected. Emily put her precious angel to bed, and Mother sent 
me to my room, saying, “Ill be there in just a minute, dear,” meaning 
she ’*d come to make my curls, but Emily and she are standing in the 
library door talking and talking and talking—— 


October 12th. Nine o’clock again. Wherever was 1? Oh, yes. 
Mother suddenly ran upstairs last night, and rolled my hair up in 
great excitement, and said, “ Aren’t you glad, little Anne girl, that 
your best friend has come to make you a visit?” and kissed me and 
hurried away. That’s all she thinks about. It’s a good thing she 
did n’t wait to hear my answer. She called back from the head of the 
stairs, “ Say your prayers quickly, and get into bed.” I sat on the edge 
of the bed, putting off my prayers as long as ever, because Emily’s child 
would have said hers instantly. But I was awful tired and sleepy, and 
so I got even by saying the old things, and never once mentioning 
Beatrice. Of course I suppose any one so good and beautiful does n’t 
need it. Of course not. Probably she only says her prayers to pray 
for other people. Just let me catch her once praying for me. Just 
let me. She’s been resting all day mostly, and I’ve hardly seen her. I 
looked the other way, ’most always. Emily and Mother had great excite- 
ment unpacking and talking over ever single thing they brought with 
them. Once when I was on the stairs, looking through the banisters, 
she saw me, and smiled, and her mother said, “ Don’t be shy, Trixy,” 
Trixy! Such a name, and so deceitful-sounding for such a perfect child. 
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October 15th. I’ve been quite busy and very surprised. Yesterday 
we were told we must go out and play. Aunt Emily (1 have to stop 
that plain “ Emily ” now) got playful and said, “ Now, you chickabids, 
you ’ve stared at each other long enough; now you go out—shoo, shoo, 
shoo!” I knew my time had come and it was all over, so I said, “ Let’s 
skate,” and what do you think? Beatrice went for her hat, and came 
back with her skates. Her own skates! I never was so surprised in 
all my life, and I said, “ Wherever did you get them?” and she said, 
“JT brought them, of course. Did you suppose I1’d swipe yours?” 
“ Swipe,’ mind you! I nearly dropped dead where I stood rooted to 
the spot. Of course Aunt Emily shrieked to hear her child say “swipe,” 
and I never saw such a look as then swept over my mother’s face. 

I said, “Come on,” and we ran out, and I heard no more sounds 
from our two mothers. Beatrice can skate really very well, and knows 
two boys at home, named Tom Miller and Sandy Bates. She says Sandy 
is fine, but Tom has awful freckles. But “swipe” did surprise me, and 
Mother never said a thing about it to me, but of course she told Father 
all about it, and the door was open. She said Emily blames “swipe” 
on Sandy, and she was very glad to get Beatrice away from those slangy 
boys and have her with a child that speaks such good English, and that 
meant me. I sat right up in bed, I was so surprised again. And then 
I got up to write it down, so there ’ll be no danger of forgetting it. 
If I had n’t said my prayers once, 1’d do ’em now and stick Beatrice 
in just for luck. She probably means well. 

P. S. Do you ever suppose Emily said to Beatrice, “Oh, Trixy, 
don’t you know little Anne would never say ‘swipe’?” I wonder. 
Tra, la, la la, la. 


October 17th. I’ve hardly time to write my thoughts, I’m so very 
busy. We had a very good time to-day. She is square. Our mothers 
got their cameras to take our pictures together. They talked about noth- 
ing else all during breakfast, but making a record for the two little 
friends to look at in after years, and remember their first visit together. 
I went upstairs to put on something fresh, and I was certainly disgusted. 
A whole morning was to be ruined. I just got into my clothes as poky 
as ever I could, and some one came in behind me, and said, “Scat!” I 
jumped, and there stood Beatrice, buttoning up her dress. “ Don’t you 
hate it?” she said, and I said, “Hate what?” “Why, all this fuss 
about our pictures together ’cause you ’re Nan’s child, and we’ve got to 
have a record of our first visit together, and ali the rest of it.” And 
then before I could think how it sounded to be called Nan’s child in 
that scornful manner, she said, “I tell you what let’s do. Let’s stick 
our tongues out and make a face just before they click the thing.” I 
nearly dropped dead again where I stood rooted to the spot. And then 
they called us, and we had to run. Beatrice said in an awful hurry, 
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“ Say, tell me, will you?” and jerked my arm, and I just said, “I’ve 
got to have a secret with you,” and I hardly know what I meant myself. 
They bothered us all day with those pictures, and some people came in 
this afternoon, and we had to stand around and be explained and 
talked about and measured and gazed at. They always tell you it’s very 
rude to stare, but they do it and you can’t get away. I never was s0 
tired in all my life. To-night Mother told me on the last curl that 
Beatrice’s table manners were perfect, and she hoped I noticed. But I 
don’t mind it so much now, if it does Mother any good to talk about 
Beatrice. I just said, “ Yes, Mother.” To humor her. 


October 22d. If I could dance all over this paper, I would. 1 
never had so much fun in all my life, and I’m just wild to talk it all 
out. It happened this way. Our two mothers went to take luncheon 
with another friend, who was at college same time they were, and 
Beatrice and I were to play tennis here at home and have our luncheon 
by ourselves. Mother took me off and told me about being a perfect 
hostess, and all the same old thing, and away they went. When they 
turned the corner, Beatrice said, “ What was your mother saying to you 
when she had you in the library?” And I said, “ Oh, nothing much,” 
and imagine my horror when Beatrice said, “ Don’t you just get dead 
sick and tired of it?” I looked at her, but could n’t think fast enough 
to answer, and she went on: “ Don’t I know all about it? Mother told 
me to come upstairs, and when she was sticking her hat-pins in she went 
off on the same old thing about manners and politeness, ’cause you ’re 
so well bred, and——” I jumped right at her. “Me?” I said. “Me?” 
And she said, “ Yes, you. I get so sick and tired of Nan’s child, Nan’s 
child.” The way she said Nan’s child made me feel the very queerest 
I ever felt in my life, yet I felt glad. I threw my arms around her 
neck and screamed, “ Do you just hate me down to the ground?” and 
she said, “ That does n’t express it. Do you hate me too?” 

“Loathe and despise you,” I said, and we were awfully happy, and 
went out to the court to play tennis. We put our arms around each 
other, and walked up and down to talk it over. Beatrice said, “ Ain’t 
our mothers foxy?” Well, we played and played, and it began to 
sprinkle, and I thought of my hair, and knew I ought to go into the 
house, but Beatrice said nothing about going in, and I hated to. We 
played some more, but finally there came a big drizzle, and I said, “I 
suppose we’ve got to go.” I was taking down the net, and Beatrice 
stared at me so hard, I wondered what was the matter; but when she 
came closer to look at me, I dropped the net and stared at her. And 
what do you think? Her natural curls were getting wetter and straighter, 
wetter and straighter! Before I could get my breath she screamed at 
me, “ You don’t mean to say your hair is n’t naturally curly?” and I 
screamed at her, “ Mother does it up on kids every night of my life! ” 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—46 
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Well, there was a time of it. We hugged and kissed each other, and 
Beatrice said, “ If my mother was here, she would yank me upstairs to 
that old curling iron and fix the ends, and say, “ Oh, Trixy, why don’t 
your hair curl like Nan’s child?” Then what do you think we did? 
It was pouring by that time, and we ran into the house, and upstairs, 
and got our combs, and combed and combed until our hair was plastered 
down straight and flat, like an Indian’s, and then we went down to 
luncheon. Julia nearly dropped the tray when she saw us come in. 
We ate everything there was, and played impolite, which was an awful 
funny game. When I wanted sugar, I said, “Gimme the sugar,” and 
jerked it out of Beatrice’s hand, and she grabbed my roll off my plate, 
and tried to eat it all at once. I laughed until I had to crawl under 
the table, where I could n’t see her. Oh, it was funny! 


October 25th. You should have seen Emily and Nan. Of course 
we could n’t do anything with our hair, and we were playing parcheesi 
~ when they came home, with our hair in our eyes and stringing down our 
backs and getting into our mouths. I suppose we did look awful. Any 
way, they could n’t speak, but looked at each other and then went out 
into the hall and shut the door. We heard one of them choke—or it 
sounded that way—and Nan said, “ Perfectly killing!” and then they 
came back in, too proper for anything, and asked if we got wet when 
it rained. Of course they told Father everything—they could hardly 
wait for him to come home—and he just roared, and they said, “ Hush, 


not so loud.” 

October 26th. Beatrice has to go home to-morrow. Emily and 
Nan are carrying on like everything about it. That’s just like mothers. 
When they ’ve got us started being best friends, they spoil it all. Emily 
says that Beatrice’s father wants to see her. Why can’t he come here, 
then? Beatrice say she "ll think of me every time it rains. But I feel 
sick in my throat. 


October 28th. They ’ve gone. I don’t want any supper, and I don’t 
feel like writing. But I’m glad some things are settled once for all. 
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Sponce not, lest ye be sponged upon. 
Proximity is the mother of Affinity. 

Know only the best people—if they will know you. 

Love has a habit of getting chilly and hungry like ordinary mortals. 
Tuar her husband has ten thumbs every maidless matron agrees. 


THE FOUR-FLUSHERS 
By Stanley Olmsted 


off. When Natalie entered the well-filled drawing-room of 

Mrs. Paget-Windsley late in the evening, she raised a dis- 
dainful blonde head above her white satin and silver gown. As a 
show-girl in the “ Abyssinia” company, she had grown accustomed 
to people who wore their clothes, whether cheap or expensive, with 
distinction, and carried themselves with an air. She had grown used 
to “ lookers.” Now she had married Rexie Lorton—spoiled, pampered 
Rexie, the rich man’s son—and this seemed to be the best sort of 
thing he could show her, 

Natalie wonderéd where afl these frumps could have sprung from. 
As far as she could make out, they were, collectively speaking, either 
ghastly thin or too fat for anything but character parts. So much for 
the females. She had been accustomed to assorted young women, 
chosen out of many for size and build. As for the men,—Natalie 
sighed and gave it up! Such wan and worn and monocled specimens, 
with drawling voices just like that English guy who’d been imported 
to play Archie, the dude, in “ Abyssinia”! Of all the pinky little 
fat-heads! And how nice and trim those athletic “Abyssinia” boys . 
used to look on their fifteen dollars a week! 

With another sigh she recalled the lads in “Japonica,” her first \ 
show, which had run through the hot summer months, filling the 
stuffy theatre with recking, grinning masses determined to believe 
they were having a good time through two and a half hours of suffo- 
cation. Often she had contrasted those audiences coming out of the 
theatre with the “Japonica” boys, who had pranced and danced 
and sweltered to amuse them, and were out of the theatre almost as 
quickly. In some miraculous way’ these boys would be spick and span 
in their fresh linen and straw hats and ice-cream trousers before 
the Broadway cars had cleared the congestion on the sidewalk. They 
had been a clean-cut, good-looking crew of so-called down-and-outs. 
Four-flushers? Maybe; but they had known how—and nature had 
helped them out. Now she was seeing the real “its.” It was too 
much of a problem for Natalie. 
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But she was being introduced to her hostess, Mrs. Paget-Windsley, 
who was now secure among the socially established, although booked 
as “ progressive.” 

“And so he brings you among us at last,” Mrs. Paget-Windsley 
was saying. “ Terrible little Rexie! Whatever he does, gets by.” 

Of course Natalie took no offense. Whatever these people said 
must be good manners; must be accepted as such. They were neces- 
sarily the people who knew. She gave Mrs. Paget-Windsley a cool 
replying look of pure curiosity. She was deeply interested. 

Yet Mrs. Paget-Windsley came so near being “fussed” at this 
look, that Natalie found herself wondering how a lady so uniformly 
blush-pink—the pink of plenteous massage—should all at once become 
so purply red. “Her make-up’s no good,” thought Natalie. “The 
spots show up too easy.” She was quickly passed on by Mrs. Paget- 
Windsley. 

“ Oh, say,” chuckled Rexie, who was still at his wife’s elbow, “ that 
was lovely. Nat, old girl, you’d be a brick if you weren’t a peach. 
Keep basting the tabbies. Lemme get you some bouillon.” 

He escorted his wife to a corner. With pride she watched his 
broad shoulders move away, winding in and out through the upright 
satin-bolsters and stuffed pan-velvet pillow-cases—such being the only 
apt comparison she could think of. He had brought her to a corner 
of real seclusion. A half-dozen feet away, two upright backs, of the 
slim bolster variety, discussed the situation. 

“Such a mixed crowd!” one of them was saying. “But”—a 
pair of bare bolster shoulders came together in a knife-blade shrug— 
“when creatures like this Paget-Windsley women are not only taken 
up, but allowed to dictate, what are we coming to?” 

“Ah, yes. What a dreadful scandal her first divorce was, to 
be sure! But when Paget-Windsley did the right thing and stood by 
her at the altar, after all that terrible court evidence—— Oh, by 
the way, dear, got your own divorce yet?” 

“No, dearie—and the delay ’s just too maddening. If they keep 
dragging it on, I really think Jamie and I will have to take things 
in our own hands and marry anyhow.” 

“Oh, really!” 

There was rippling laughter—properly subdued. 

Natalie could not see the expressive change of glances. Evidently 
these two understood each other in a way not granted the outsider. 

“ And by the way,” the conversation went on, “that terrible Ten- 
derloin actress Rexie Lorton has just married—she ought to be here 
by now. I’m all curiosity.” 

They were too entirely absorbed in their confidences to take note 
of anybody. Natalie had a delighted intake of breath. She had not 
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been seen, then. She could benefit to the full, therefore, by a study 
of unhampered society manners. She could contrast them with the 
manners of her old never-to-be-forgotten Bohemians—those joy-rides, 
with everybody, male or female, tipping in to pay for the taxi; those 
friendly suppers in the various rooms in the dear old boarding-house 
on Forty-fourth Street, where the host or hostess of the evening “ rushed 
the growler,” and squandered spare change on quick excursions to the 
neighborhood delicatessen shop. There was plenty of scandal in those 
days, too—stories about every Broadway star and most of the show- 
girls. Natalie was trying to make out the exact difference. There 
surely must be a difference. 

Not for an instant did she resent these allusions to herself. She 
was accustomed to them. In the “ Abyssinia” days, when Rexie 
first began showing her attentions—the days when he used to drive 
up for her, after the show, in his big, dove-colored car—Natalie closed 
her eyes at the delicious thrill of it. That had been scandal. And 
how the company had loved it! With what a halo had she been 
illumined even in the eyes of the principals. From her station at 
the left-end front row, she used to watch the very ushers, out front, 
pointing her out with awe-struck deference. 

It had been almost a pity to shock them by really and truly 
marrying. 

Here again her reverie was interrupted. 

“TI understand he did it in a fit of pique,” one of the bolsters 
was saying. “ Margie Van Brewster had threatened to throw him 
over if he didn’t get busy and show ambition and do something. 
She seemed very firm, and he took a sudden obstinate streak and 
married the chorus-girl with the awful name—Natalie Rosamond, or 
something like that—and Margie Van Brewster’s been a limp rag 
ever since. They say he loves her yet. They don’t have to say she 
loves him. Just look at her over there.” 

“Which one?” 

“Oh, the wan, droopy woman, with the big eyes, over there alone 
and moping in the aleove——” 

“The girl wrapped around in gray green, like a moth-eaten shroud ? 
Such odious taste for an unmarried girl! ” 

“Oh, you see, she’s artistic and designs her own gowns. She’s 

_now living up to the part of ghost-——” 

Another tinkle of tittering. 

Natalie was so glad Rexie had returned with the bouillon. She 
was already sipping it, and he was musing heavily. The two bolsters 
arose and moved away without once looking back. Natalie began 
conjecturing the wireless between her husband and the melancholy 
gray-green lady alone in the alcove. She did them justice; probably 
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neither acknowledged the current. Doubtless both had the grit to 
stand by the bargain they had come to. But this was Natalie’s first 
news of the gray-green lady. She had been on the lookout for revela- 
tions. Her misfortune was that she had not expected this sort. The 
world was a place in which you were never exactly forearmed. .. . 

“ Rexie,” she inquired, “who were those two women who just 
got up?” 

“The two Mrs. Paget-Windsley is now actively snubbing across 
the room? Don’t know. Outer fringes, probably. Don’t know how 
they got here.” 

“But they know you—they spoke familiar-like. They——” 

“Those two?” 

“ Sure ! ” 

“They ’ve read my name in a newspaper list, maybe. Never saw 
em before, as I remember. Outer fringes, I say.” 

So this accounted for their utter failure to observe the proximity 
either of the man about whom they gossiped, or the chorus-girl whom 
he had married. Among these people, then, there were four-flushers 
too; just plain, ordinary four-flushers, like there always used to be 
in the Broadway companies. 

“T see,” Natalie said slowly. “Oh, by the way, Rexie, who is that 
slim, dark-eyed kid over there, dressed up so smart and chick, in 
gray green?” 

Rexie did not look up. He inquired the direction of the person 
referred to. Natalie realized he must be summoning himself. 

“Over in the window,” she emphasized. “The one who looks 
so sad-like.” 

“ Oh—er—if I’m not mistaken, that ’s a Miss Van Brewster. Very 
wealthy young lady. Intelligent, too, so they say. Too much char- 
acter, maybe. I say, old girl, let’s take a look at the picture galiery. 
Paget-Windsley had family portraits painted to order to please his 
former wife. When she left him for another man, she told on him, 
but I must say they look like the real thing. Suppose they kept 
’em out in the sun and rain and things, to make ’em look quite cracked 
and old. Great stunt!” 

He was leading the way impetuously, talking as they went. And 
though he had said nothing, he had said quite enough. Natalie needed 
no elaborate confession. The two bolsters had faked their acquaintance 
with Rexie, maybe; but they had not faked this love affair of Rexie’s 
with the Van Brewster girl. His demeanor was proving that. She, 
his wife, was getting “next.” Strange little aches were shooting all 
through her. They were a revelation; she had never known there 
could be aches of that description. 

People turned to watch her and stare as she passed, following 
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her husband—just a shade faster than perfect breeding allowed—out 
into the long passageway, arched and frescoed, leading to the gallery. 

Her white and silver glistened; her face was flushed with the flush 
of a child which blooms out of transparent whiteness. Slim as a 
trailing moonbeam, she looked scarcely seventeen. In reality, she 
was full twenty. 

“That ’s supposed to be a Lady Windsley, great-grandmother of 
the present Paget-Windsley ”—Rexie was explaining one of the pic- 
tures in the well-nigh deserted gallery. “It certainly looks like the 
real thing, don’t it? Catch on to the haughtiness! And the canvas— 
old-looking as pitch-tar. By Jove, I don’t believe that yarn his first 
wife made up about these things being faked! In New York they ’ve 
got everything faked, in their mind’s eyes. They don’t leave room 
for any Real Thing to use, even for a copy. They don’t——” 

“ Rexie ”—she laid a hand on his arm. 

“Why, what’s the matter, old girl?” 

“ Here’s a seat, and we’re almost all alone. Let’s sit down. I 
want you to talk to me. I want you to tell me all about that girl in 
the gray green. Don’t keep anything back, Rexie.” 

He was quite master of himself now. “Oh, that story! Why, 
sure,” he agreed, seating himself beside her. “Well, they tell me 
it’s this way. She liked a certain chap to distraction, and he liked 
her, too, but she was a high-brow, and he wasn’t. He was just a 
natural low-brow, and she could n’t bring him up to her level. Then 
one day he got sore and went off and married another girl, and the 
story goes she wishes now she’d taken him, low-brow and all. They 
generally do, you know.” 

“She looked so sad-like with the big violet eyes. Poor little 
thing!” Natalie sympathized. 

“You mean the Van Brewster? Oh, she’s all right, all right. 
She’s pulling through in fine shape. Don’t let her jar you.” 

What beasts men were! Zaza had it right. Rexie had seemed a 
decent sort, yet he could speak this way of his real best girl, to his 
makeshift best girl. That the makeshift best girl happened to be 
Rexie’s wife, counted in Natalie’s eyes exactly zero. What was a 
marriage anyhow but a proclamation of a man’s legal right to his 
real best girl? They did n’t always bother about that part of it in the 
Tenderloin, and she could n’t see that it made much difference. 

“Does he—does he want her back, too? I mean, does this Miss 
Van Brewster’s steady wish he—he had n’t been so sudden-like? Does 
he—regret-———_” Natalie was floundering hopelessly. 

“What temperamental little women you girls are!” he observed. 
“That story seems to have gotten right hold of you. But I can 
assure you that he regrets it all right—that he wants her back all 
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right; and that, conditions being what they are, he ’ll doubtless find 
some way before he’s through. There, now—do you feel better?” 

Through her ache she found herself marvelling: he did carry it off 
in masterly fashion. 

“Oh, yes, much better. I understand now, Rexie; you’ve put it 
pretty straight. That’s like you. Now leave me, Rexie. You see, 
I’ve got to think out my side of it. Our——” 

“The deuce!” 

“ Go! 

“Oh, you kid of many whims!” Rexie shrugged his shoulders. 
“Why, sure! By-by, old girl, but I’ll be back in half an hour. Then 
I hope you ’ll have straightened out this little dove mood of yours 
in your own mind.” He shrugged his shoulders again. “ You women 
are one too many for me. Gee Whiz, I’m glad I’m rich!” 

He was off as he talked, whistling gaily between words and with a 
parting touch on her chin with his forefinger. She recoiled before that. 
His utter wantonry in the face of this huge problem in his own life 
amazed even the girl, accustomed as she was to the lightest of dealings 
with all the great passions. His truthfulness, when brought to bay, 
astonished her less. She had always found him truthful—when you 
brought it out of him. Yes; Rexie was straight. 

She knew not how long she sat thus, attempting to formulate the 
course she ought to follow. Raising her little head, which had drooped 
like a wilted buttercup, she was conscious of a gray-green figure trailing 
through the sombre light reflected from mellow canvases. Miss Van 
Brewster! Why, fate was good! How quickly it made an opportunity ; 
the opportunity; the great moment for the greatest thing a woman 
could ever accomplish: renunciation! .. . 

“Miss Van Brewster——” 

The lone young woman thus addressed had trailed from picture to 
picture, with a sort of lissome hauteur. She paused, startled. Natalie 
gave her no time to reply. Her words poured in a torrent: 

“Tt don’t take much explaining, but you may not know that I’m 
Rexie’s wife—Rexie Lorton—you understand. I’m the show-girl he 
married, to the scandal of all his swell family and friends, who seem 
ready somehow to stand for it, though, just because it’s Rexie. Popu- 
larity like his is the thing that don’t go back on you. And I’1l tell 
you why. It seems hard to believe, but Rexie ’s actually straight. He’s 
always been. When he first began to be my steady, during the run 
of ‘ Abyssinia,’ I saw that—so I told him just what I was—in the 
very beginning. I hadn’t been in the business for nothing since 
Mother put me in it at fourteen. And what do you think he said? 
He said: ‘ Poor little thing, you’ve been just a child, a baby up 
against dagoes, fat-heads, and short-change artists. You ’re as innocent 
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as if you could write your past on a blank sheet of paper without 
making a mark.’ That’s the way he talked to me, and I saw every- 
thing over, new-like. . . . And so we were married. He’d said he 
meant to be straight to me, and he stuck by it. Then—to-night—I— 
I—learned about his other sweetheart, his real girl. Oh, don’t look 
astonished! We understand each other, Miss Van Brewster! And 
he was just as honest as ever. He told me he wanted her back, and 
she wanted him back. Now, I’m going to show that other sweetheart 
Nat Rosamond can do as straight by him as he did by her. There’s 
some of us in the show business that always try to do that. We 
understand, Miss Van Brewster. We take human nature just like it 
really is, and you can’t foree—but no use going into particulars. I’m 
going to let him get free right away. I’m going to make him. I 
shan’t do anything wrong either. All I’ve got to do is to be seen 
only once at Rector’s, with one particular old married man I ’ve always 
hated, but who ll come handy for that once. Rexie’s got to let me 
do that and get his divorce, and marry the girl he really loves. Oh, 
we both know the girl he loves—we don’t have to speak her name— 
we’re polite—we ’re——” 

She got no further. The flush and excitement had died in her 
face to a waxen pallor. As she swayed, Miss Van Brewster, frozen 
as a statue, put forth two amazed, cold hands. And then a sturdy 
figure rushed between and caught the limp mass of white and silver, 
with the flaxen hair bound in a golden fillet... . 

“My wife,” he whispered, distraught, “what is it now? What 
can it be this time? Nat, Nat, old girl—dearie—what’s wrong?” 

Natalie’s far-away impression, from the borderland of the dream- 
world into which she was sinking, caught the echo. Even love could be 
four-flushed—with provocation. 


She lay in her own bed, under the eiderdown cover of amber, 
against which the morning sun was barred in satiny curves thrown by 
the oval windows. Throughout the night she had been delirious. Now 
suddenly her mind was clear and cool. She felt a strong hand gripping 
her own. 

“ Rexie——” 

“Yes, old girl—the same!” 

“T’ve dreamed you ’ve told me I made a mistake—that you were n’t 
the one Miss Van Brewster loved; that those old cats got it wrong 
somehow! But it was only a dream. I’ve got to give you back. 
I’ve got to——” 

“Only a dream!” he almost shouted. “Why, Nat, I’ve been ex- 
plaining it to you throughout the night, and sometimes you ’ve seemed 
to understand, and then you have n’t. Those two women were butters- 
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in—rank outsiders who didn’t have the straight of a single story. 
They mixed their names and their dates and their people—even got 
into the soirée, I understand, by some fluke of Mrs. Windsley’s new 
secretary. Margie Van Brewster is Ted Limcombe’s girl—been it all 
his life. And, by the way, I see by this morning’s papers that his 
divorce was granted him last week on the quiet. Silly dodge, any- 
how, his getting huffy and marrying that English starine! Margie 
and he’ll hitch up now just so soon as it’s decent——” 

“Oh, Rexie!” 

Strong arms enfolded her again. “ You’re a little goose,” whis- 2 
pered a hoarse voice close to her cheek. “ But you’re my only sweet- 
heart, and you suit me. I’m a born low-brow anyhow. Oh, Nat, 
swectheart—old girl—to-morrow we’ll go into the country and try 

to learn something of the Real Thing. In this town——” 
“ Maybe I ’Il learn some day,” Natalie was beginning weakly. “ You 
see, Rexie, it’s hard at first to know just where you stand—just what 
it’s really right to do! And I do so want to do what’s right by 
you, Rexie. You see, Rexie, everybody in this new life of yours is 
so exactly like the people in that old life of mine—yet—yet—they 
insist on your feeling they ’re so different!” 


‘ 


A MOTHER-SONG 
BY CHARLOTTE WILSON 


ITHIN the hushed throne-room of Life 
Spent I shall lie, and still, 
Whilst thou thy small, indignant breast, 
O Little Soul, shalt fill 
With breath of strange mortality ; 
And send thy homeless cry 
A-groping for thy mother’s heart, 
Where, spent and still, I lie. 


- Oh, if God, entering, should leave 
That august Door ajar, . 
And let the wind that stirs His robe, 
Chill-blowing from afar, 
q Puff out my spirit like a flame 
: That dieth in the night,— 
God shield thee with His hollowed hand, 
O little, little Light! 
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SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 


IV. THE TAKING OF THE 
-REDOUBT 


By Prosper Meérimee 
DONE INTO ENGLISH, AND WITH INTRODUCTION, 
BY THE EDITOR 


PROSPER MERIMEE AND HIS WORK 


N lively movement, airy charm, glittering style, precise character- 

| ization, and compressed vividness, the French short-story is unsur- 

passed. German writers have excelled in the fantastic and legend- 

ary tale; Russians, in both mysticism and in unrestrained realism ; 

British, in those subtle moral distinctions which reveal character under 

crucial stress; Americans, more or less in all these phases; but no nation 

has ever developed a school of story-tellers who say so much in so few 
words, and, withal, say it so pungently. 

Among French masters of the short-story, Prosper Mérimée easily 
holds rank in the first group. Both personality and genius are his, 
and both well repay scrutiny. 

Stendhal has given us a picture of Mérimée as a “ young man in a 
gray frock-coat, very ugly, and with a turned-up nose. . . . This 
young man had something insolent and extremely unpleasant about him. 
His eyes, small and without expression, had always the same look, and 
this look was ill-natured. . . . Such was my first impression of 
the best of my present friends.” 

An examination of at least eight several portraits of Mérimée indi- 
cates that Stendhal’s picture is far from flattering, yet no one ever 
charged Mérimée with being pretty. 

Our author was born in Paris, September 28, 1803. His father, 
Jean Francois, was a cultivated artist and a writer of some ability. 
While professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, he married Anne Moreau, a 
pupil. She was a successful painter of children, and often kept them in 
quiet pose by telling them stories. Her grandmother, Madame de Beau- 
mont, had long before endeared herself to children of all time by writing 
“ Beauty and the Beast.” The Mérimée home attracted the artists and 
celebrities of many lands, so that Prosper was reared in an air of 
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Versatile from childhood, Mérimée took to drawing like a fine-arts 
pupil, passed through college, was successful in his law examinations, 
and at an early age took up literature as a vocation. 

His career was seconded by many journeys abroad, where he served 
his country particularly as man of letters, art critic, and archeologist. 
At home he received important public recognition, notably membership 
in the French Academy and appointment as a Senator. This latter 
honor evidenced the warm personal esteem of the Empress Eugenié, 
whom he had known as a girl in Spain, and at whose court—in the 
reign of Napoleon III.—he was received as an intimate rather than as 
a courtier. Notwithstanding his reticence, everywhere his friends were 
many and distinguished, for scarcely any other Frenchman ever labored 
so brilliantly in capacities collateral with literature and yet attained 
to such a pinnacle of many-sided authorship. He died at Cannes, 
September 23, 1870, lacking five days of rounding out his sixty-seventh 
year. 

Those who would know somewhat of Mérimée’s spirit must read 
his “Letters to an Unknown Woman”—letters covering thirty- 
nine years of his life. For the first nine years the correspondents 
never met, but when at length they did, it was to love; and though 
during the succeeding thirty years the affection cooled, there never failed 
a solid attachment, and the last letter to his Inconnue was penned 
but two hours before his death. True, in these epistles the author is 
always the literary artist expressing the moods of a man and a lover, 
and so is never to be taken quite unawares, yet all his traits are dis- 
closed with sufficient openness to show the real man. 

And this real man, who was he? An alert student of history, who 
yet was so fascinated by its anecdotal phases that he cared not at all 
for the large philosophy of events in sequence; a linguist who early 
delved into Greek and Latin, knew English well enough to memorize 
long passages from the poets, spoke Castilian Spanish as well as several 
dialects, and translated Russian—Pushkin, Gogol, and Turgenieff—with 
rare ability; an epicure in travel, keen for the curious and the novel; 
a connoisseur in art and archeology of sufficient distinction to warrant 
his appointment as the national “Inspector of Monuments”; a prej- 
udiced scorner of priests and religion, yet bitterly distrustful of his own 
inner light; an orderly man, systematic even in his indulgences; a 
pagan in refined sensualism, which he always checked before its claims 
impinged too largely upon other domains; an aloof spirit, ironical and 
cold, yet capable of the warm friendship that made Stendhal happy 
for two days on receiving one of Mérimée’s letters, constant enough to 
pour out his best at the feet of his Unknown for more than half a 
lifetime, and so gentle as to crave with the tender heart of a father the 
love of little children. 
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The sum of all this is Enigma. We are not sure which is the real 
man ; but this we know: his was a tender, susceptible heart beating under 
an outer garment of ironical coldness. To love deeply was to endure 
pain, to follow impulse was to court trouble, to cherish enthusiasms 
was to delude the mind—so he schooled himself to appear impassive 
and blasé. How much of this frosty withdrawal was genuine and how 
much a protective mask, no man can say. 

Mérimée’s literary methods reflected his singularly composite per- 
sonality, yet the author is not apparent in his work. He delighted to 
tell his tales in the impersonal, matter-of-fact manner of the casual 
traveller who had picked up a good story and passed it on just as it 
was told to him. 

“They contain,” writes Professor Van Steenderen, “no lengthy 
descriptions. There are no reflections, dissertations, or explanations 
in them. They bring out in relief only the permanent features of a 
given situation, features interesting and intelligible to men of other 
ages and climes. They are lucid and well constructed. Their plots 
turn about a simple action with unique effect. Their style is alert, 
urbane, discreet, and rich, seeking its effect only through concrete and 
simple means. They deal but very slightly with lyrical emotion, they 
deal with passions and the will.” 

Mérimée’s literary career began at the age of twenty-two, when he 
published a collection of eight of his short plays purporting to be 
translated from the Spanish. His portrait, disguised as a Spanish 
actress, serves as ‘a frontispiece. He perpetrated a similar hoax two 
years later when he issued a volume of pseudo-Illyrian poems, “ trans- 
lated into French.” These brilliant jokes gulled the literary world as 
completely as did Chatterton. 

His historical fiction, pure history, dramas, criticisms, essays, and 
works on art and archeology, we must pass. His shorter fiction claims 
attention now. 

“Colomba ”—a novelette—is the story of a Corsican vendetta, fol- 
lowed to the end by the heroine (from whom the story takes its title) 
with a wild ferocity tempered with a queer sort of piety. Mérimée’s 
fatalism underlies the whole—circumstances control the will, chance 
decides the brigand or the benefactor, virtue and crime are mere acci- 
dents. 

When Mérimée published “ Colomba,” in 1840, he was at the height 
of his genius, and notwithstanding the enervating philosophy in which 
the romance is steeped, it remains one of the most powerfully dramatic 
stories ever written—both terrible and sweet. 

Of his twenty-some briefer fictions—mostly tales in form—eight at 
least are brilliant examples of the story-teller’s art, and all show marks 
of distinction. Six were published in one fruitful year—1829: “ Mateo 
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Falcone,” “The Vision of Charles XI.,” “The Relief of the Redoubt,” 
“ Tamango,” “ Federigo,” and “The Pearl of Toledo.” 

“Tamango ” is a fine specimen of Mérimée’s artistic irony, yet under- 
neath are compassion, and hatred of injustice. As does most of the 
author’s work, this tale reveals his tendency to tragedy, even his love 
for picturing the gruesome. There is in all literature no more terrible 
picture of the slave-trade and its revolting consequent evils. 

“Mateo Falcone” is a technically perfect short-story. Mateo is a 
well-to-do sheep-raiser living in the plateau country of Corsica, whose 
thickets were often the resort of fugitives from justice. One day 
Mateo and his wife set out early to visit one of their flocks, leaving the 
little son, Fortunato, at home. Several hours later a bandit, limping 
painfully from a wound received from the pursuing soldiery, claims 
protection because of his friendship for Mateo. Fortunato hesitates, 
but at sight of a five-frane piece hides the man under a haystack. Soon 
the soldiers come, but threats cannot make the boy betray the bandit. 
A silver watch, however, proves an effective bribe. Just as the wounded 
bandit is dragged from the haystack, Mateo returns and learns the 
truth. When the soldiers have gone, bearing their prisoner on a litter, 
the father takes out little Fortunato and, after giving him time to say 
a final prayer, shoots him as the first traitor in the family. 

This, says Walter Pater, is “perhaps the cruellest story in the 
world.” But it is not all cruelty. So skilfully, so sincerely, does the 
narrator make us feel the whole spirit of the scene, the people, the 
crisis, that we are prepared to witness the awful penalty for violating 
the Corsican code of sanctuary. But oh, the hopelessness of that 
mother, as she stoically, yet with breaking heart, sees the inevitable 
tragedy closing in upon those whom she loves! 

“The Venus of Ille” the author thought to be his best story. It 
is notable—as all of Mérimée’s stories are—for its perfect local color, 
as well as for its subtle air of the weird. It is one of the classic 
“ ghost ” stories of the world—a tale of supreme distinction. 

M. de Peyrehorade unearths a bronze statue of a woman, which is 
thereafter known as The Venus of Ille. From the beginning this statue 
is feared by the peasantry, for when it was dug up it fell upon and 
broke the leg of a workman. Peyrehorade’s son Alphonse is betrothed 
to a wealthy girl. On their wedding day, while playing tennis, he removes 
from his hand the bride’s diamond ring and places it on the finger of the 
statue. On arriving at the home of the bride-to-be, he discovers the 
absence of the ring, but replaces it with another, without mentioning 
the incident. After the wedding he returns with his bride to his father’s 
home and tries to remove the ring from the hand of the Venus; but her 
fingers are now bent and he cannot. That night the terrified bride 
hears the Venus enter their bed-chamber and lie down beside her. 
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Thinking it to be her husband, she makes no comment. But presently 
the husband does come in and lies down upon the bed. Whereupon the 
bronze Venus erushes him to death in her embrace and then moves away 
as she came. 

In “ Arsene Guillot” (1844), Mérimée’s masterpiece of pathos, he 
has given freer rein to his sympathies, and the result is a tenderly 
moving tale on tolerance. 

In early manhood Mérimée spent long stretches in Spain, there ab- 
sorbing rich material for his stories. “Carmen ”—the story on which 
Bizet founded his opera—is the greatest of these. It was published in 
1845, and in length is almost a novelette. 

Don José Lizzarrabengoa, Navarrese, and corporal in a cavalry regi- 
ment, meets at Seville the gypsy, Carmen. While taking her to prison 
for a murderous assault on another woman, he is induced to connive 
at her escape, and is punished by being reduced to the ranks. Through 
jealous infatuation for her, he kills his lieutenant, and joins a band 
of smugglers of which Carmen is the leading spirit. In a duel with 
Garcia, her rom, or husband, Don José kills Garcia, and becomes in his 
turn the rom of the fascinating gypsy. Jealous of every man who sees 
her, Don José offers to forget everything if she will go with him to 
America. She refuses—for the sake of another lover, as he believes— 
and he threatens to kill her if she persists. She answers that it is so 
written, and that she has long known it, but that “free Carmen has 
been, and free she will always be.” Don José does kill her, buries her 
in the woods, and rides to Cordova, where he delivers himself to the 
authorities. 

But it is now time to look particularly at one of his earlier tales— 
written when he was but twenty-six—“ The Taking of the Redoubt.” 

Technically it is a tale, with the picture phases of the sketch. It 
is a marvellous brief story rather than a marvellous short-story, which, 
as I have remarked elsewhere, must exhibit more plot, more complication, 
with its consequent dénouement, than is found in either the tale or 
the sketch. As a work of art, it ranks with the author’s most vivid 
stories. In the memorable phrase of Walter Pater, “Seldom or never 
has the mere pen of a writer taken us so close to the cannon’s mouth.” 

Before reading the story itself in translation, some explanatory words 
may be helpful. It is interesting to note the device which Mérimée uses 
to add reality to his narrative—he tells us that the story, the characters, 
the place, the fight, are real. Even those who stand in the wings, flitting 
across the stage but once as if to say, “I am flesh and blood, and not a 
mere stuffed figure like the doll whose only pains were in her sawdust ” 
—even those have names and personalities dimly veiled under the initial 
and the dash. 

Mérimée’s friend, the “ military man ” from whom he got the story, 
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is Henri Marie Beyle—who called himself de Stendhal. Stendhal was 
a somewhat prolific author, but it was La Chartreuse de Parme (1839) 
that brought him fame. 

As a romantic tragi-comedy, dealing with Italy in the Napoleonic 
era, it is worth a reading, but particularly because the so-called Episode 
de Waterloo (in chapters 3 and 4) reveals the measurable debt which 
Mérimée owed to his friend. 

Stendhal was indeed a military man. He first smelled powder in 
the Marengo campaign (1800), and served long in Napoleon’s armies. 
But he was actually present in 1812 at the assault upon Cheverino, in 
the Moscow campaign, and doubtless he afterward poured its dramatic 
story red-hot into the soul of Mérimée. 

In another detail also Mérimée departs from fact—Stendhal died 
in Paris in 1842 of apoplexy, and not of “a fever in Greece”; but surely 
that is a mild variation for a fictionist. “The 4th September” is also , 
true to the actual, since the battle of Borodino took place on the 7th, 
and the arrival at Moscow on the 14th, 1812. “ General B——” is General 
Berthier, chief-of-staff for Napoleon in the Moscow campaign. 
“Madame de B——” has been identified as Madame de Boigne, the 
intimate of Madame Récamier, and a resident of the rue de Provence. 
In her salon Mérimée read aloud many of his stories before publication. 
Other critics suggest that “ Madame B——” is Madame (la comtesse) 
de Beaulaincourt, and support this contention by referring to a collection 
of eleven letters addressed to this noble dame by Mérimée, and later pub- 
lished. Finally, “ General C——” is that famous Napoleonic soldier, 
Jean Dominique Compans, who actually commanded the 57th and the 
61st regiments at Cheverino. 

But a volume might be written on the art of this master story-teller, 
on the life-experiences from which he drew his plots, and on the glowing 
praises which his work has called forth for three-quarters of a century. 
Doubtless, however, his own work will now serve better than further 
pages of introduction. 


THE TAKING OF THE REDOUBT 


(L’ENLEVEMENT DE LA REDOUTE) 


FRIEND of mine, a military man, who died of a fever some 
A years ago in Greece, described for me one day the first engage- 
ment in which he had taken part. His recital so struck me 
that I wrote it from memory as soon as I had the leisure. Here it is: 
I joined tie regiment the 4th September at evening. I found the 
colonel in the camp. He received me rather brusquely; but after having 
read the letter of recommendation from General B—— he changed his 
manner and spoke to me a few courteous words. 
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I was presented by him to my captain, who had returned at that 
instant from a reconnaissance. This captain, with whom I had had 
scarcely time to become acquainted, was a tall, dark man, of hard, repel- 
lent visage. He had been a private, and had won his epaulets and his 
cross upon the field of battle. His voice, which was hoarse and feeble, 
contrasted singularly with his almost gigantic stature. They told me he 
owed that strange voice to a ball which had pierced him through and 
through at the battle of Jena. 

On learning that I had just left the school at Fontainebleau, he made 
a grimace and said, “ My lieutenant died yesterday.” 

I understood that he meant to say, “It is you who must take his 
place, and you are not capable of it.” A sharp retort leaped to my lips, 
but I contained myself. 

The moon was rising behind the redoubt of Cheverino, which was 
situated two cannon-shots from our bivouac. She was large and red, 
as usual at her rising. But, on this evening, she seemed to be of extra- 
ordinary grandeur. For one instant the redoubt stood out sharply in 
black against the glittering disk of the moon. It resembled the cone of 
a volcano at the moment of eruption. 

An old soldier, beside whom I found myself, remarked upon the color 
of the moon. 

“ She is very red,” said he; “it’s a sign that it will cost us dear to 
take that famous redoubt! ” 

T have always been superstitious, and that augury, above all at that 
moment, affected me. I sought my couch, but I was not able to sleep. I 
arose, and for some time I walked, watching the immense line of fires 
which covered the heights above the village of Cheverino. 

When I believed that the fresh and sharp air of the night had suffi- 
ciently cooled my blood, I returned to the fire; I enveloped myself care- 
fully in my mantle, and I closed my eyes, hoping not to open them before 
day. But slumber refused to come. Insensibly my thoughts took on a 
doleful hue. I told myself that I had not one friend among the hun- 
dred thousand men who covered that plain. If I were wounded, I should 
be in a hospital, treated without regard by ignorant surgeons. All that 
I had heard said of surgical operations recurred to my memory. My 
heart thumped with violence, and mechanically I arranged like a kind 
of cuirass the handkerchief and the portfolio I had in my bosom. 
Weariness overwhelmed me, I nodded every instant, and every instant 
some sinister idea reproduced itself with renewed force and startled 
me out of my sleep. 

However, fatigue carried the day, and when they beat the reveille, I 
was sound asleep. We were drawn up in battle array, the roll was 
called, then we stacked arms, and everything indicated that we should 
pass a tranquil day. 

Vou. LXXXVIII.—47 
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About three o’clock, an aide-de-camp arrived, bringing an order. 
We were ordered to take up arms again; our skirmishers spread them- 
selves over the plain; we followed slowly, and in about twenty minutes 
we saw all the Russian advance-posts fall back and reénter the redoubt. 

One battery of artillery was established on our right, another at our 
left, but both well in advance of us. They opened a very lively fire upon 
the enemy, who replied vigorously, and soon the redoubt of Cheverino 
disappeared under the dense clouds of smoke. 

Our regiment was almost covered from the Russian fire by a rise of 
ground. Their bullets, rarely aimed at us (for they preferred to fire at 
our gunners), passed over our heads, or at worst showered us with earth 
and little stones. 

As soon as we had received the order to march forward, my captain 
looked at me with an attention which obliged me to pass my hand two or 
three times over my youthful mustache with an air as unconcerned as 
was possible to me. In truth, I was not frightened, and the sole fear that I 
experienced was lest he should imagine that I was afraid. The harm- 
less bullets contributed still more to maintain me in my heroic calm. 
My self-esteem told me that I was going into real danger, since at last I 
was under battery fire. I was enchanted to be so at my ease, and I 
dreamed with pleasure of telling in the salon of Madame B——, rue de 
Provence, how the redoubt of Cheverino was taken. 

The colonel passed before our company; he said to me: “ Well, you 
are going to have hot work for your début.” 

I smiled with a perfectly martial air as I brushed the sleeve of my 
coat, on which a bullet that had struck the earth thirty yards away 
had cast a little dust. 

It appeared that the Russians had observed the ill success of their 
cannon-balls; for they replaced them with shells, which could more 
easily reach us in the hollow where we were posted. One rather big 
explosion knocked off my shako, and killed a man near me. 

“My compliments,” said the captain, as I picked up my shako. 
“You are safe now for the day.” I knew that military superstition 
which believes that the axiom, non bis in idem,’ finds its application on a 
field of battle as in a court of justice. I jauntily replaced my shako. 

“That is making a man salute, without ceremony,” I said, as gaily 
as I could. That bad joke, in the circumstances; seemed excellent. 

“T felicitate you,” responded the captain. “You will get nothing 
worse, and to-night you will command a company; for well I know that 
the oven is being heated for me. Every time that I have been wounded 
the officer nearest me ? has been touched by a spent ball, and,” he added, 
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in a lower tone, and almost as though ashamed, “their names always 
commenced with a P.” 

I pretended to feel brave; many persons would have done as I did; 
many persons too would have been as deeply impressed by those prophetic 
words. Conscript as I was, I realized that I could not confide my senti- 
ments to any one, and that I must always appear coolly intrepid. 

After about a half-hour, the Russian fire diminished perceptibly ; 
whereupon we sallied from our cover to march upon the redoubt. 

Our regiment was composed of three battalions. The second was 
ordered to turn the redoubt along the side of the entrance; the two others 
were to make the assault. I was in the third battalion. 

In coming out from behind the species of ridge which had protected 
us, we were received by several discharges of musketry which did but 
little damage in our ranks. The whistling of the balls surprised me: 
often I turned my head, and so drew upon myself divers pleasantries on 
the part of my comrades who were more familiar with that sound. 

“ Take it all in all,” I said to myself, “a battle is not such a terrible 
matter.” 

We advanced in double-time, preceded by skirmishers: all at once the 
Russians gave three hurrahs—three distinct hurrahs—then remained 
silent, and without firing. 

“T don’t like this silence,” said my captain. “It bodes no good 
for us.” 

I thought that our men were a trifle too noisy, and I could not help 
mentally comparing their tumultuous clamor with the imposing silence 
of the enemy. 

We quickly attained the foot of the redoubt; the palisades nad been 
shattered, and the earth ploughed up by our balls. The soldiers rushed 
upon these new ruins with cries of “ Vive ’Empereur!” with more vigor 
than one would have expected to hear from men who had already cheered 
so much. 

I raised my eyes, and never shall I forget the spectacle that I saw. 
Most of the smoke had lifted and remained suspended like a canonv 
about twenty feet above the redoubt. Through a bluish vapor, behind 
their half-ruined parapet, one could descry the Russian grenadiers, fire- 
arms raised, immobile as statues. I think I can see each soldier yet. the 
left eye fastened upon us, the right hidden behind his levelled musket. 
In an embrasure, a few feet from us, a man holding a lighted fuse stood 
beside a cannon. 

I shuddered, and I believed that my last hour had come. 

“The dance is about to commence,” cried out my captain. “ Good- 
night!” 

These were the last words that I heard him utter. 

A roll of drums resounded within the redoubt. I saw every musket 
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lowered. I closed my eyes, and I heard an appalling crash, followed by 
cries and groans. I opened my eyes, surprised to find myself still living. 
The redoubt was anew enveloped in smoke. I was surrounded with the 
bleeding and the dead. My captain was stretched out at my feet: his 
head had been crushed by a bullet, and I was covered with his brains 
and his blood. Of all my company none remained but six men and me. 

To this carnage succeeded a moment of stupor. The colonel, putting 
his hat on the point of his sword, was the first to scale the parapet, cry- 
ing: “ Vive ’Empereur!” He was followed instantly by all the sur- 
vivors. I do not remember clearly just what followed. We entered 
within the redoubt, how I do not know. We fought body to body amid a 
smoke so dense that we could not see one another. I believe that I smote, 
for I found my sabre was all bloody. At last I heard the ery, “ Vic- 
tory!” and, the smoke diminishing, I saw blood and dead bodies com- 
pletely covering the earthworks of the redoubt. The cannons especially 
were buried beneath piles of corpses. About two hundred men, in the 
French uniform, were grouped without order, some loading their muskets, 
others wiping their bayonets. Eleven hundred Russian prisoners were 
with them. 

The colonel was lying all covered with blood upon a broken caisson 
near the entrance. Several soldiers bestirred themselves around him: 
approached. 

“ Where is the senior captain? ” he inquired of a sergeant. 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders in a manner most expressive. 

“And the senior lieutenant? ” 

“This gentleman here, who arrived yesterday,” said the sergeant, in 
a perfectly calm tone. 

The colonel smiled bitterly. 

“Come, sir,” he said to me, “you are now in chief command; 
promptly fortify the entrance of the redoubt with these wagons, for the 
enemy is in force: but General C. will see that vou are sustained.” 

“ Colonel,” T said to him, “ you are severely wounded ? ” 

“ Pish, my dear fellow, but the redoubt is taken! ” 
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THE CONDITION OF CUBA 
By Forbes Lindsay 


Author of ‘* Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman,’’ etc, 


of the richest territories in the world, yet its people are among 

the poorest. It exports over one hundred million dollars’ worth of 
the products of its soil annually ; nevertheless, hardly half of its available 
arable area is under cultivation, and only a small proportion is sub- 
jected to intensive treatment. Bad government and a ruinous commer- 
cial policy have retarded the development of the Island, which, under 
favorable conditions, might to-day be producing five times its present 
output, and supporting a population five times as great. It is import- 
ing large quantities of food-stuffs that should be raised upon its lands, 
and paying substantial sums for labor that should be supplied by its 
own people. 

The economic conditions of Cuba are as unfavorable as possible to 
the welfare of its population. Foreigners own practically everything 
in the country. The Island is exploited for the benefit of every one but 
the native. Additional capital is constantly coming in. New enter- 
prises are constantly being floated. These are of benefit to the com- 
munity at large, but, if we except the office-holding class, they work 
little good to the natives. In fact, they decrease the Cuban’s chances of 
ever doing anything for himself. Capital and corporations produce 
wealth, but very little of it finds its way into the pockets of the guajiro 
or the negro. What the country needs, if its people are ever to become 
prosperous, is a greater diversity of industries, with opportunities for the 
small man—that and an increase of smal] land-owners. The former con- 
dition may be secured in time by the introduction of various manufac- 
turing industries for which there is an existent need. The latter is 
beyond the bounds of hope. There is no public domain for disposal to 
homesteaders. Practically all the land in the Island is oceupied, and 
none can be bought except at high figures. A very small proportion of 
the peasant class own their holdings. Many of them are squatters, and 
others maintain possession on defective titles. 

Foreigners own ninety per cent. of the land and property in Cuba, 
and since that is the case, the more foreign capital that comes in, the 
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better it is for the country at large. But the only outlook for the Cuban 
is to serve as a hired man in the land of his nativity. 

The peasant, whether he be the white guajiro or the negro, lives from 
hand to mouth, working intermittently, and loafing when his means 
permit. It is well enough to say that the peasant might be much better 
off if he were constantly industrious and thrifty. The simple fact is, 
he has never had any inducement to accumulate in a country where 
property had no protection, and prosperity prompted persecution. The 
habit, inherited by him and created in his forefathers by environment 
and compelling circumstances, is not to be eradicated in a generation. 
By-and-by, with the help of education and the stimulus of a more 
hopeful outlook, he may develop into a capable and passably energetic 
man. But if he should, there is every probability of his making trouble 
for the politicians and the vested interests. If he ever acquires the 
desire to do things, he will demand a sphere of operation offering greater 
possibilities than the cane-field and the tobacco vega. 

Even at this day the peasant has no encouragement to exert himself 
beyond the needs of the hour. He is probably occupying land that he 
may be required to vacate to-morrow. He cannot find any better market 
than the precarious one of the adjacent village. Enterprise is an invi- 
tation to increased taxation and official depredation. If you should get 
his candid opinion, it would be that the conditions are no better than 
they were under Spain, and perhaps not so good. You may attempt to 
relieve his depression by a reminder that he has his independence. He 
will not understand what you are talking about, although he is far from 
being a dullard. He fought in the wars of independence because he was 
assured that success would mean a full stomach and perchance the 
ownership of a scrap of land. It resulted in neither, yet, unless re- 
strained by scepticism, he would fight again under any banner for the 
same promise. Independence per se is of no more value to him than 
a cocoanut husk. He can’t eat it, and it will not buy colored calico for 
the guajiro. 

If the poor Cuban has any pronounced hope, it is that he will one 
day win a substantial prize in the national lottery. This institution, 
recently revived, is one of the great banes of the country. Its chief 
patrons are the poorest classes, who rob their children of clothing, food, 
and other necessities for the sake of pursuing the fascinating will-o’-the- 
wisp. The Government is, of course, a comfortable gainer from the 
revenue derived from pandering to the gambling instincts of the masses. 

One of the many curious anomalies of the Cuban system of adminis- 
tration is found in the customs duties. Here is a country which has 
practically no industries to protect ; yet its tariff exaction falls upon each 
soul at the rate of twelve dollars per head. The per capita contribution 
of the people of the United States to the customs revenue is three dollars 
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and a half. In other countries it is considerably less. This tax falls 
upon the importers, but it is hardly necessary to say that ultimately the 
consumer pays it. Since more than half the Island’s importations are 
food-stuffs or articles of clothing, the masses necessarily discharge the 
great bulk of the customs duties. In short, here as elsewhere, the ever- 
lasting pressure falls most heavily on the peasant. 

The only class of Cubans that is waxing fat and living in content- 
ment is that composed of the office-holders—the professional politicians. 
They toil not, but they reap with prodigious assiduity. They fill easy 
jobs on extravagant salaries, and try to persuade the country that they 
are performing extremely difficult and important tasks. Their sole inter- 
est and concern is to fill their pockets with as little exertion as need be, 
the good of the people being a matter of no consideration to them. The 
only fly in their ointment is the fact that they cannot all be in office at 
the same time, and so the ins have the uncomfortable knowledge that the 
outs are constantly scheming to oust them. 

The peasant has lost what little faith he had in the politician. The 
man who pulled the chestnuts out of the fire is growing impatient of 
supporting the most expensive government in the world. He begins to 
realize that he has been the tool of a handful of shrewd countrymen who 
made him the means of securing their personal ends and are still exploit- 
ing him. The peasant is supine to a shameful degree, but there is a 
limit to his forbearance, and it has almost been reached. He is ripe to 
serve the purposes of any agitators—any one who will offer a fair pros- 
pect of changed conditions. Even as these lines are being written, a 
revolution is brewing in Cuba. Two have been nipped in the bud during 
the present administration. The next will be more difficult to suppress. 
It will be more widespread and spontaneous. 

What is the remedy for Cuban conditions? Annexation to the United 
States appears to be the only completely efficient one. The measure 
would have the unanimous support of the property and business inter- 
ests. The guajiro and the negro would be indifferent to it as a political 
matter, but if they could be persuaded that it would entail their material 
welfare, they would welcome it. The only element of the population from 
which any serious opposition might be anticipated is the politicians. 
That it will come to pass before many years is the conviction of most 
well-informed natives and others who have a knowledge of the situation. 


HOMESPUN ROMANCE 
By Sarah Peary 


be a crowd of “the boys” in from the country, for it was still 

too wet to plow. At the court-house the genial clerk had a 
roaring fire in his office, and was busy with some writing that must 
be finished before his friends began to drop in. 

If he was aware that the door had cautiously opened, admitting 
a man’s head, he did not look around. Slowly, timidly, the visitor 
pulled himself into the room, closed the door, hesitated, then crossed 
over to the fire and sat down. He warmed his big red hands and 
his boot-shod feet; then, watching furtively the head bent over the 
desk, he coughed, shuffled about, and at last stood up, squaring his 
back to the fire. 

Big, long-limbed, muscular, with drooping shoulders he stood. A 
hat with wide, sagging brim rested on one side of a shaggy head, 
above a face singularly guileless; and a gum coat, muddy half-way 
up, hung nearly to his heels. 

“Mister,” at last came the interrupting voice, “be you the clerk 
o’ this court-house? ” 

“ Yes ”—without looking up. 

The steam from the gum coat was slowly rising and filling the 
room with its odor. The clerk became conscious of it, and, glancing 
that way with a warning “Stand back there!” met the look in the 
other’s eyes. 

“] want to see ye a minute, please, sir,” the fellow hastened to 
say, jerking his thumb confidentially toward the door. 

“Why, certainly, certainly,” was the reassuring answer, and the 
clerk followed the stranger out into the hall, and down its cold, bare 
length to a corner under the stairs. There they faced each other, 
and the big man was again forced to break the silence. 

“What do ye charge fer a pair o’ license?” 

“License for what?” asked the representative of law. 

“To git married.” 

“Two dollars.” 


| was “Horse Show Day” at the county seat, and there would 
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“J—I’ll take a pair”—running his hand down to the bottom 
of his breeches pocket. 

But there were more questions to be answered. 

“ What ’s your name, friend? ” 

“Gus Puckett.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“Thirty-one year.” 

“Who is it you are going to marry?” 

“ Lizzie Blankenship.” 

“ And how old is she?” 

“ Eighteen—past.” 

“Did you bring a written statement from her father permitting 
the marriage? ” 

Gus Puckett looked bewildered for just a moment, then, as if 
suddenly relieved, replied: 

“She ain’t got no father. He’s dead.” 

“Well, from the mother, then?” 

“ Mother ’s dead, too.” 

“Has she a guardian?” 

“No, she ain’t got no gyardeen;” and his honest eyes betrayed 
anxiety. 

“Well, my friend, I’m sorry, but I can’t give you a license to 
marry a woman under age without legal authority to do so. But 
Ill tell you what to do. Court is in session. You go upstairs to 
the court-room and ask Judge Benson to appoint a guardian for Lizzie 
Blankenship. Then get him to meet us here when I come back from 
dinner ”—looking at his watch—“ and I ’ll fix you up all right.” 

He went back to his office for his hat and overcoat, and as he 
hurried through the front door, he glanced down the hall and saw 
the big fellow standing at the foot of the stairs, looking upward, with 
perplexity written on his face. 

An hour later the clerk sat at his desk, writing. Again the door 
opened slowly, letting in first the head, then the gum-coated figure, 
of the countryman, who walked over to the fire and sat down. 

After waiting only a few moments, however, he began: 

“You ’re the same clerk, all right, ain’t ye?” 

“Yes ”—rising at once and coming forward. 
~ ©T want to see ye;” and again they passed through the door 
and down the hall to the corner under the stairs. 

“ Say, mister ’—looking down at his boots—“TI don’t know nothin’ 
*bout this gyardeen business, but I ‘low I’ve got it figgered out 
all right. You make out them license for me to marry Sallie Gillin- 
waters. My folks is dead set on her, anyhow ”—brightening—“ an’ 
she ’s twenty-eight.” 
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Through the mud, deep and heavy with the breaking up of winter, 
rode Gus Puckett, the precious paper in his breast pocket—past big 
white farm-houses in the midst of clean blue-grass fields, back and 
up to his own settlement. 

Sallie heard him pass, long after dark. From friendly interest, 
she had known of his errand to town, and may have waited, awake, 
for his return; but when the sound of his horse’s feet had died away, 
she calmly went to sleep. 

And Gus, reaching home, took his saddle and bridle off the horse, 
leaving it to graze at will, threw the gum coat over the saddle, went 
into the house, and creaked up the steep steps to the loft. Dead 
tired, he sank down on the bed to draw off the muddy boots. But his 
thoughts were disturbing, and he sat clasping his boot, muttering: 

“Pore Liz! Pore little gal! It’s gwine to be hard on her, an’ 
mebby the rest ’ll laugh at her. Dinged if she ain’t the best looker 
of ’em all! Wish I—oh, pshaw! What’s the use? But if that Circuit 
Rider wuzn’t due here to-morrer, I’d take them ’ere license back to 
town, an’—an’ do somethin’. Well”—rousing up and pulling at the 
boots—“ I’ve got to go to bed, so’s I can git up soon and straighten 
things out ’fore the preacher comes. Reckon I better go tell Sallie 
fust, so’s she can be gittin’ ready.” 

With a big sigh, he stretched his weary frame on the bed. 

“Hit’s ben a awful hard day. I’m tireder’n if I’d ’a’ plowed. 
Dinged if I don’t hate to tackle Liz! Wonder how she ’ll take it?” 
And he fell into the deep sleep of his kind. 

But at daybreak he was up, tended the stock, brought in the day’s 
supply of wood, and, after eating his breakfast hastily, was off down 
the road he had travelled the night before. 

Fortune favored him, for Sallie was out in the barn lot, milking 
the cow, close to the rail fence. 

He drew near, looked over the fence, and waited, for this silence 
was the hardest yet to break. But it had to be done. 

“Say, Sallie, I ain’t gwine to——” 

“What!” cried startled Sallie, and the cow moved off. 

“Saw, there! Saw!” cajoled Gus from his side of the fence, and 
when the milking was resumed he moved along to the next stake 
and was peering over right above Sallie when she looked up shyly. 

“ Watcher say, Gus?” 

“T said I ain’t gwine to marry Liz to-day—nor no time.” 

“Whatcher mean? What’ll she dew, ye reckon?” 

“We don’t keer—much—dew we, Sallie gal?” 

“What I got to dew with it, Gus Puckett?” flared Sallie. 

“A right smart,” he spoke up boldly, “bein’’s it’s you I want, 
Ye’re willin, ain’t ye?” 
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A long pause. 

“Say, Sallie, ain’t ye?” 

“ Aw, go off! I ain’t no fool, Gus.” 

“But I want ye to marry me, Sallie. I’ve liked ye all the time. 
It wuz them sassy black eyes o’ her’n made a plumb idjit o’ me. Say, 
Sallie, you be ready to go with me to the school-house by the time the 
Circuit Rider gits thar, just *fore meeting, cyan’t ye? Le’s s’prise em 
all, whatcher say?” 

“We cyan’t git married ’thout no license, though, Gus;” and 
Sallie’s voice trembled. 

“T’ve got them papers right here ”—slapping his breast—“ an’ I 
had ’em writ out to marry you.” 

“Oh, Gus, did ye?” Sallie suddenly stood up, looking across the 
fence into his eyes. 

“Swear to Gawd!” he answered solemnly. 

“Then I will.” She said it with such force that the cow started 
again; and this time her going was unheeded, for the thrifty Sallie 
was nearly to the house with the bucket—only half full of milk. 

Gus watched her disappear, then took his arms off the fence, shook 
himself, and turned into the road, walking briskly back, past his own 
home, and on toward the cabin a little ways up the mountain-side, 
where Lizzie and one small brother lived with an aunt. 

The last bit of ascent was a hard pull, and once he stopped, 
weak-kneed. 

“T’ll jist not tell her a-tall,” he mumbled. “TI don’t haf tew.” 
Then a bashful shame came over his face. 

“No, she shan’t come to meetin’ not knowin’, an’ see it. Pore 
little Liz! I got to tell her, ding it!” And he went on slowly till 
he reached the fence just below the house. There he rested, hoping 
Lizzie had been watching and would come out to meet him. 

But she did not come, and the thought of her being in there 
“ gittin’ ready ” made him perspire. 

It was of no use waiting there; he did not feel a bit rested, 
somehow; so when a little boy appeared in the chip yard, Gus called 
him to the fence. 

“Sonny, you run in thar an’ tell Sis to come here jist a minute. 
Tell her it’s me wants to see her;” and he winked weakly at the 
youngster. 

“No, I won’t do it neither,’ drawled the child, “’cause she’s 
gone. She run off with Lem Dills las’ night while me an’ Aunt 
Jinny wuz sleepin’;” and, answering the look that came into the 
man’s eyes, he added, with slow earnestness; 

* Swear to Gawd, she did!” 
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A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


° 
SALVATION IN THE DANCE 


HE dance, too long degraded to a mere socia] amusement, promises 
T onee more to become an art, a spiritual rite, a symbolical cere- 
mony, full of strange significance and hope for man. Out of 
the Oriental sensuality, the frivolous prettiness, the meaningless strut- 
tings, and vulgar caperings of society and the stage, wonderful figures 
have arisen, gifted with beauty and inspiration. Nymphs from Greek 
vases spring to life before our eyes; the pale forms of pre-Raphaelite 
virgins sway like spirits to beautiful rhythms; gods and heroes leap like 
magnificent panthers to stately and inspiring measures. 

This new passion, which is the oldest that an industrial civilization 
ever smothered in the heart of man, has sprung to its most vigorous 
life in two lands that lie as the poles apart—in Russia and in California. 
From the sunny Golden State come dancers like Isadora Duncan, who 
first enraptured Europe and brought the classic dance to such perfection 
that savants were inspired to write rapturous books. Out of St. Peters- 
burg, dancing like aspiring flames against the black, tragic background 
of their land, came Pavlova, Mordkin, and the marvellous boy Nijhinsky. 
It is especially these men-dancers who may be said to be the heralds of 
a new freedom, a new spontaneity, a new joy in life. They have come 
to teach men that the individual dance is not a thing for women and 
children alone, nor a mere function for displaying dress or agility. The 
dance is once more to be a feast for the heart and soul as well as for the 
eyes, a tribute to beauty, an interpretation of life. With their light 
and graceful feet these dancers of a new era inscribe on the earth a 
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message of joy, which is this: Fling off your fetters. Cast away your 
evil burdens of care and greed. Forget the itching of the palm and 
obey the itching of the sole. Descend from the tread-mill and dance 
on the grass. All life is rhythm, and he whose blood and feet are not 
smitten with this fire is smitten with death. 

England, growing wiser and beginning to lay aside her Puritan 
restraint and mournful conventions, is teaching her young folk the 
morrice-dances which were tripped when England was really “ merrie.” 
In the slums of New York the little children, Jewish, Roumanian, 
Russian, Hungarian, dance the folk-dances of their parents. But the 
American plods in the market-place at desk or counter, or rushes along 
the highways of life in motors of the utmost horse- or man-power. 
Neither in body nor in spirit has he caught the rhythmus of the true 
dance, its grace, grandezza, its high and really holy purpose. He must 
be taught to worship with his legs. Young nations that cannot dance 
in spirit are not young. Youth ought to dance before the generations 
of humanity like David before the hosts of Israel. Age ought to turn 
in priestly rounds about the altars of life. For the dance need not 
mean butterfly madness, nor only joy and abandon. As an. exposition 
of the soul of a people, of their identity with nature, as a proof that 
their lives beat time with the pulse of Eternity, it must possess 
solemnity and spiritual meaning. 

Perhaps this truth is working upon the souls of the people who sit 
in the theatres at night, gazing with something like esthetic rapture upon 
these new disciples of the dance. Perhaps that glorious and happy rest- 
lessness of the limbs may allay much restlessness of the nerves. But 
it is only necessary that our hearts learn to dance in the nobler sense. 
Then strange sounds will be heard in the air. It will be Life applauding 
us with her hands. HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


SOMETHING TO GO BY 


HE one-time fashion of hanging mottoes upon the walls of our 
T houses fell into disrepute years since. Now and then, in some 
modest home, more particularly in the country, we come upon a 
motto in illuminated or worsted lettering; but this usually is a senti- 
mental relic rather than a living text to the householder, and the visitor 
from other parts is likely to bestow upon it the indulgent smile of a 
civilization that has advanced beyond such things. I wonder sometimes 
if we have progressed so far that we no longer need these writings on 
the wall. For mottoes, after all, are the utterances of those who have 
been our standard-bearers, and a generation such as ours, which inter- 
prets freely and often loosely for itself, seems to be in some danger 
without a battle-cry. 
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A healthy boy of eight years, who, like most boys, comes out 
occasionally with a remark that opens a little window into an unsus- 
pected corner of his mind, said to his father the other day, “Tell me 
something to go by.” Questioning disclosed that what he wanted was 
a motto. ‘l'wo of his boy friends had mottoes and were proud of them. 
1t seemed that these mottoes were consulted often, and that a good many 
important points were settled accordingly. Our boy felt he was handi- 
capped, and was a little ashamed. But behind that shame the father 
detected something more subtle—a groping sense of ideals. And to the 
task of choosing a motto that the boy would understand, and that would, 
as it were, grow up with him, he gave earnest thinking. His choice was 
this: “ Know the truth and speak the truth.” ‘That motto, he decided, 
had integrity and was unassailable. He repeated it to the boy, explaining 
in simple words that by knowing the truth was meant looking squarely 
at whatever you came upon,and not allowing what you wanted to think, or 
what some one else wanted you to think, make you think what was right 
was wrong, or vice versa. In a way this was doctrine of very modern fashion, 
and proffering it to the boy was much like placing in his hands a two- 
edged sword with which he probably would cut himself badly before he 
learned how to use the weapon with discretion as well as valor. But the 
father reasoned that the rashness that brought about these wounds would 
soon correct itself, and that the habit which practice would breed in the 
boy would make him resistless in attacking whatever was unworthy in 
himself. 

Personally, I can think of no finer motto than the one given to this 
boy. In seven words, it seems to me to express about all that a man 
needs for his well-being. Traced to its stem, much of the wrong-doing 
of our world is that hypocrisy which has its roots in self-deception. In 
questions of personal conduct, we think what we want to think, because 
it is easier to do so—it is more agreeable and apparentiy for our 
temporal comfort. And so, sooner or later, we lose sight of all standards 
but those of our senses. We agree with what our neighbor says when 
we know and probably he knows that exactly the opposite is so; and 
thus help to form what we call public opinion—a state of apathy or 
sheep-like obedience upon which those with even lesser conscience than 
ourselves build an absolutely false and dangerous political or social edifice, 
to their own aggrandizement and the community’s degradation. By 
open amusement, pharisaical distress, or silent consent, we give our 
endorsement to an exaggeration or a lie about a neighbor, and almost 
in a breath a man’s reputation is gone. And in every instance the process 
by which we assist in disguising and spreading these lies begins auto- 
matically within us, and it is within our power to check it at the start. 
For it is given us to see clearly, if only we will. And truth it is im- 
possible to mistake. Whether or not truth’s bright countenance wears for 
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us a smile, we know it for truth, notwithstanding. Of the truth of 
whatever Providence has allowed to come within our ken, since the 
beginning, no man need be in doubt for longer than it takes him to look 
at it with mind open and eye single to the truth. And yet, and yet 
oftenest, we will not do so because we deliberately mistake wishes for 
faith, belief for reason, opinion for judgment. 

CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 


THE COMING HUMORIST 


E wonder how many times in the history of the world some 
literary craftsman has taken us aside to remark that the 


great humorist has yet to come; or if not the great 
humorist, the great novelist. The present, no matter at what stage 
in history it is viewed, always appears to be a time a little lacking in 
results—which are to come later. The great Now is deficient. The 
old fellows who used to delight us have all gone their way. We are 
now engaged in bridging over a gap—with the hope, oftentimes forlorn, 
that something may turn up. 

A writer in the Hvening Post recently indulged, very felicitously, 
in his kind of reflection. We are, he says, deficient in satire. Or, 
rather, we might say that we have no sense of it at all. He gives a 
list—more or less incomplete—of the things that a great humorist 
might write about, and then leaves us with a dull feeling that it 
is rather hopeless to expect too much. 

Recently also, an English writer has taken us greatly to task. 
America, he says has no real humorists, never has had any. All the 
writers who have been pleased to be enrolled under that title are 
shams. Each of them—which this writer thinks greatly significant— 
has invented a character, through whom he speaks. What these char- 
acters are made to say has no permanency. The authors have nothing 
original to say for themselves. Their material is unreal, freakish, not 
human. As an instance, he gives Mark Twain’s “ Major Stormfield’s 
Visit to Heaven.” 

It would be folly to dispute the conclusions of these two writers ; 
and of all others, indeed, who have written on this subject from time 
immemorial. No doubt they are right. We should even wish to go 
farther than they, and declare, in our abject pessimism, that we do 
not believe there is any hope for a new humorist. The conditions 
are here, and the audience is here; but great humorists are prover- 
bially shy. When they come among a generation, they are never 
recognized. They themselves do not know that they exist. It is only 
long afterwards that they are properly placed in the scheme of things 
and used as an example of what we once had. 
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Indeed, before we may permit ourselves to be buoyed up with any 

feeling of confidence about the subject, in all fairness, we should not 
only arrive at some common standard, but, in order to do this, we 
should know, in even a general way, what the word “humor” really 
means. 
Strange to say, although almost every prominent writer in the 
literary history of the world, from Aristotle to Minot Savage, has 
defined humor, no two of them are agreed as to its meaning. It seems 
to have a physiological origin; but since then it has taken on many 
new colorings. Two fish-wives, for example, have a totally different 
idea of it from what two Lyman Abbotts or two Mark Twains would. 
Which is right? Is it to be determined by a vote of the majority? 

Long ago some of the most eminent men in England formed a 
metaphysical club, which was in existence for ten years, and which 
finally had to be disbanded because the members could none of them 
agree as to meaning of the word “ metaphysics.” We seem to be 
in the same case with regard to the word “ humor.” 

Let us, however, be consoled, even if certain literary men are dis- 
couraged about the future. For one thing is plain to all: we are 
being amused and diverted, possibly in a shallow and artificial manner, 
but, none the less, we are having our little laughs all along the line. 
Joe Cannon amused us; the Sugar Trust helped to make life more 
pleasant; the tariff adds to our joy; politics furnishes us with many 
a laugh; even our literary men, with their time-honored illusions and 
their unreal language, afford us considerable fun. 

The world has always managed to struggle along without the coming 
humorist. Why should we distress ourselves about it? 

Tuomas L. Masson 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ILL 


N those remote ages that preceded the dawn of civilization, human 
| beings, in the opinion of scientists, were remarkably healthy and 
remarkably unconversational. Man had few words and few dis- 
eases—all the words and all the diseases he needed, to be sure, but not 
enough to satisfy him as soon as he began to discover the possible 
complexities of being a civilized creature. In proportion as he advanced 
in civilization, he increased his vocabulary and added to his distempers, 
although whether he found new maladies to fit new words or invented 
new words to describe new maladies is a detail that can never be defi- 
nitely decided. Whatever the process, the importance of disease to 
conversation has become so firmly established that the present ambition 
of the world to eliminate disease threatens, without meaning it, to 
eliminate conversation. 
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Without our illnesses, for example, what would become of conversa- 
tion? A smail proportion of the civilized world manages to find other 
matters to talk about, but for a very large proportion symptoms are 
the small change of conversation. Illness, so long as one is still well 
enough to enjoy it, confers distinction; and if we cannot be distin- 
guished in other directions, the possession of a peculiar ailment is not 
to be sneezed at. The weather is always somewhat impersonal, but 
any ailment whatever becomes pleasantly intimate and unusual as soon 
as it is expressed in our own person. ‘There is always a kind of piquant 
individuality in our own cold in the head, and always something unique 
and worthy of admiration in our own personal stomach-ache. A dis- 
ease in common makes friends where an ambition in common would 
inevitably make enemies. 

Comparison of symptoms, moreover, brings eut personal charac- 
teristics in an engaging and modest manner. The bravest soldier is 
forbidden, by his sense of the proprieties, to describe his own heroism 
in battle ; but there is no impropriety whatever in describing how brave 
he is in the dentist’s chair. Fortunately, too, for every man who has 
an opportunity to lead a forlorn hope to the cannon’s mouth, there 
are countless thousands who lead a forlorn tooth to the dentist’s pincers. 
All those fine qualities, in fact, that we admire in our own characters 
can be pointed out modestly in describing our ailments; and none of 
them can be even casually mentioned in describing our healthy pro- 
ceedings. 

Universal health would leave half the world with nothing to talk 
about, and probably soon equalize matters by reducing the other half 
to nervous prostration by the necessity of supplying all the conversa- 
tion. It would very likely eliminate human sympathy as rapidly as it 
eliminated hypochondria. For illness is the universal bond of under- 
standing, and one touch of dyspepsia makes the whole world kin. 

BERGENGREN 


YOUTH WOBBLES RIGHT 


VERY now and then some one with more head for figures than 
FE heart for humor discovers that some hundreds or thousands 
or millions of our youngsters “go wrong” every year. The 
numbers vary, but they are always appalling—almost as appalling as 
the rhetoric which always accompanies them. Sometimes the schools 
are blamed for this condition. Sometimes the curse is laid at the 
door of the moving-picture shows. Sometimes it is charged to the 
“ suffragette ” movement, and every now and then some one connects 
our awful depravity with the cigarette. Whatever the cause, we are 
uniformly assured that only by reversing pretty much all our present 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—48 
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system of living can we escape the destruction which doth wait upon 
iniquity. 

‘he figures cited by these prophets of woe are guesses. To con- 
tradict them would, in most cases, do no more than set one guess 
against another. It is more profitable, more comforting, and a million 
times more true, to point out that the vast majority of youngsters who 
“go wrong” end by going right. This is no brief for the wild-oats 
theory of ethics. It is merely a statement of fact. Youth is healthy 
at bottom. It is full of vagaries, empty of caution—else it would 
not be youth. But basically it is sound, with a store of moral health 
that the Jeremiahs of the lecture-room never dream of. It may, and 
does, wobble sadly at times; but, at the worst, it tends to wobble right. 

Grorce L. Knapp 


BACK TO THE LAND 


HE boys have been deserting the farms, so have the girls. They 

T saw Father’s back getting bent and his muscles stiff with toil, 

while every year it became harder to raise the interest money 

on the mortgage. ‘They saw Western grain sold in the markets for 

less than it cost them to raise it. What wonder, then, that the smart ones 

said, “I’m not going on in this hopeless way. I’ll go to the city, 
where there ’s a chance to get rich, or at least to get on.” 

Some of them did get on, and some of the duller ones who heard 
of their success followed them, thinking that to go where they went 
would be to win where they won. On the whole, they were wise: they 
came as strangers to the cities, but at least there were plenty of neigh- 
bors there. They came to the temptations of the cities, but they were 
probably no worse than the reactions from hopeless hard work. 

Many of them went to ruin, but perhaps that was not so much more 
pitiable than stagnation on the decaying farm. But the rush to the 
cities carried off the bright youths and left the dull and the stupid on 
the land; so the old homestead went to ruin faster than ever. 

But we have changed all that: the mortgage money-lender, to whom 
the farms have been “abandoned,” has been getting rich on the land 
that he kept because he could not sell it until it became so valuable 
that he would not sell it. 

What made the change? 

First: The Western lands that we owned when 


“Uncle Sam was rich enough 
To give us all a farm” 


have nearly all fallen into the hands of the land-grabbers. Lands that 
our confiding Uncle gave away to the railroads in strips and chunks 
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the size of Western States are sold or held at fancy prices. Accordingly, 
the competition of the free lands of the West is over forever. 

Second: We are learning agriculture so that farming bids fair to 
become the most profitable of businesses. 

Third: The trolley, the bicycle, the motor, the telephone, and Rural 
Free Delivery are bringing the farmer into touch with the great world; 
his intelligence and business position are improved and improving. 

And lastly: Intensive Agriculture and the high prices of farm 
products are making it profitable as well as pleasant for the boy to 
stay on the farm. 

To-day the young man and the young woman who have brains find 
the land the surest and best place to get a competence. That the 
young people remain on the farm is affecting the young people in the 
smaller towns. The capable men are getting rich by staying at home, 
where, if the prizes are not so great, the competition is far less. 

To-day the boy or girl who cares more for liberty than for wealth 
will find a far better chance in the small town than in the great one. 
The small town has far more leisure, and a more reasonable use of it 
than any metropolis. 

Country living may be plain and country clothes be homely, but 
in the country no one steals or starves for lack of bread. 

Botton 


ART AND ADJECTIVES 
Ws the painting of Mona Lisa disappeared from the Louvre, 


an international chorus of wails went up. Some of the 

wailers had thought, up to that time, that “Mona Lisa” 
was a play by Maeterlinck, and could n’t see why it should be in a picture 
gallery, any way, but it is good form to play Follow-the-Leader. All 
the newspapers took to quoting Vasari and Walter Pater, sandwiching 
these paragraphs in between Beulah Binford and the Marquis of Queens- 
bury. The New York Times even went so far as to tell how a door had 
once been cut through the canvas by a well-known barbarian ; obviously 
confusing this life-size portrait of a lady with the great “ Last Supper” 
executed in Milan by the same Leonardo. As a climax, some one has 
written this description of the missing portrait for those who have not 
seen it in the Louvre: 


A stupid, coarse, lower middle-class woman, without distinction, 
grins a pale, weak, wishy-washy, ineffectual, idiotic grin. All the fly- 
catchers gape in ecstasy. The “ Angelus” by electric light and sur- 
rounded with red plush was not received more religiously in Brooklyn. 
Why doesn’t the sloppy sentimental school have spasms over “the 
archaic Greek smile,” quite as “mysterious” as the Louvre’s stupid 
grin? 
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No doubt he who signs himself “ Artist” at the end of this letter is 
disgusted with the insincerity of much of the art cant indulged in by the 
immature. He adds, at any rate: 


The man that has taken his nuisance, bore, and humbug from the 
gaze of the idiot multitude is a public benefactor. He has done more for 
art than anybody else has done in one hundred years. 


There is animus here. Probably “ Artist ” has not found a Francis I. 
to purchase his pictures. Perhaps he hopes to sell the Louvre a Mona 
Lisa of his own to fill that gap in the wall of the Salon Carré. But what 
a masterpiece Leonardo’s portrait of the Lady is, to have provoked such 
abusive eloquence three centuries after! 


W. B. Buake 
EAGLES 
4A BATTLE FOR THE AIR 
BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
The man-made bird ; 
And the great Hagle saw it fly— 
Saw it, and heard 


The whirring of its plumeless wings,— 
The bird that mounts and soars, but never sings! 


| rose, and swam into the sky— 


The falcon-eyes that face the sun 
Blinked on the flight 

Of the dread creature that had won 
The unwelcome right 

To leave its native earth, and dare 

Intrude upon the monarch of the Air! 


As moved the monoplane, the man, 
Strange soul of it, 
Sailing the sea cerulean, 
The whole of it 
Seemed his; ay, subject to his sway. 
Then he beheld—an Eagle in his way! 
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Awed, each upon the other gazed 
A moment’s space, 
When sudden-swooping talons grazed 
The pale man face, 
As the fierce Earn, there, mid the skies 
Struck with blind fury at his rival’s eyes. 


Up-fiuttering, the feathered king 
Plunged down again. 

His rushing anger seemed to bring 
Fate nearer; then 

The man-bird knew the moment’s strife 

Not for supremacy alone, but life! 


With nerve that grows, in peril, great, 
He toward him drew 

A thing to strengthen him with Fate; 
Whence instant flew 

A wingéd death, and far behind 

Headlong the Eagle fell, the abyss to find. 


Thy fight was over, glorious bird !— 
Thy scornful strength, 
Which the sky’s sovereignty conferred, 
Subdued at length— 
An autumn leaf against the wind, 
In conflict with a greater power—called Mind! 
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THE TOKEN 


AN INCIDENT OF THE CIVIL WAR 
By Edith Willett Smith 


> 


premonition of coming frost, breathing so faintly that scarce 

a dead leaf stirred; no sound, no sign of life, on the old State 
Road which crooked a murky forefinger northward. Edging the road, 
thicket on thicket of rhododendron, its sombre glisten of leaves melt- 
ing into the impenetrable blackness of the mountain-side, behind which 
the sun had dipped a good ten minutes since. 

Suddenly, from far down in the swamp, the hoot of an owl, once, 
twice, thrice, the last note drowned in a smothered, near-by rustle. 
Footsteps crunching stealthily through dead leaves. The snap of a 
broken twig. Indistinguishable shapes writhing into view, dropping 
one by one out of the shadow. A moment later six men silhouetted 
against the gray road. 

An odd, menacing little fraternity this, bonded together by the 
pistol which each wore in his holster. A motley crew, in which 
farmer’s fustian and brass buttons held equal rank; blue coat rubbed 
shoulder with gray as familiarly as if the regiments to which each 
wearer belonged were not shelling each other at a Virginia cross-roads. 
For it was the last year of the war, with every fighting man at the 
front, and only women, children—and deserters left behind. 

On this November evening five of these last huddled together in 
the old State Road. Few words were spoken. Peering about while 
darkness grew, they studied the pale sky-line, empty save where that 
lonely puff of smoke clung to the distant tree-tops. Silent, they looked 
at it, and then at one another. He of the gray coat, a rat-faced man, 
pointed to the woods, mapping a trail with skinny forefinger. His 
companions nodded. The grim pantomime continued. A rope pro- 
duced was passed doubtfully from hand to hand, to be discarded with 
a shaking of heads. 

Followed a silent drawing of lots; the shortest falling, by Fate’s 
unconscious irony, to the youngest of the party, a dark-browed stripling, 
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He stood gripping the dirty bit of paper as if it burnt his fingers; 
wide staring eyes glued to the pistol at his belt. One pulled him 
roughly as the band set off, and, roused perforce, he followed laggingly 
as in a dream. 

For a few hundred yards their way took them straight ahead over 
deep ruts ploughed by the heavy army wagons—two days since. 
To-night the “ bushwhackers ” had the road to themselves. They left 
it abruptly where the valley dipped towards distant roof-tops, and 
took to the woods, the rat-faced man in front, threading an invisible 
path that skirted the mountain. A rickety fence was climbed, and 
they waded through deserted corn-fields deep in weeds. Beyond, where 
a broken gate feebly disputed entrance, an avenue of Norway pines 
cut a black gash into the hillside. 

From its head dim lights fixed inquiring eyes on the invaders. No 
sound told of their approach, as they flitted stealthily from tree- 
shadow to tree-shadow; no sound greeted them. The old house was 
wrapped in unsuspicious apathy. 

Within a hundred feet the band divided, two slipping to the back, 
the others mounting the front steps. Their feet shuffled over bare 
boards. And now the youngest of the party, still behind, marked a 
light creeping under closed shutters. Feet tiptoed softly down the 
stairs. The bushes near him stirred, a black face peered, and then, 
across the open, something shot into protecting dimness. *T was only 
young Mat Freeman marked its flight, swift as an arrow from an 
unseen hand. Westward, and Merchantsville lay west, six miles! 

Above, the knocking ended, and a door fell back, showing a white- 
haired figure on the threshold. 

“He’s your job,” whispered one, tweaking young Freeman’s sleeve. 
“You drew the shortest piece. Shoot straight.” _ 

“Who ’s there? ” demanded the old man. Then, his voice changing 
at sight of a gray coat thrust into hasty prominence: 

“Friend, have you lost your way?” 

The other saluted nonchalantly. 

“No, Colonel,” said he; “ we ’ve come out of our way to pay you a 
call to-night.” 

With a swagger, he was over the threshold and into the lighted 
hall, the rest close at his heels. Drawn to his full height, the old man 
eyed each figure jostling past with a smouldering glance that blazed up 
into sudden flame. 

“ Sir,” said he to him of the blue coat, “’tis the first time that 
one of your color has ever darkened these doors.” A slight rustle of 
skirts checked his violence as a girl, very slim and white-faced, came 
into the room. 

* Good-evening to you, sirs,” said she. “My father and I were 
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but just sitting down to dinner. Will you not give us the pleasure 
of your company?” 

As she spoke, one hand pressed her father’s arm; the other was 
holding open the dining-room door. Craning forward, the rat-faced 
man saw a table within, set with dishes. ’ 

“Turnip soup!” said he, with a sneer. Then, to the others: 
“Let ’s have it. There’s plenty of time;” and he himself ushered 
them in. 

On the dining-room walls, the Colonel’s forebears in buff jerkin 
and silken dress smiled down on the strangest banquet they had ever 
witnessed beneath that hospitable roof. Around the table the old negro 
butler served the strangest guests his master had ever entertained, his 
scared eyes stealing to the pistols in their holsters, his knees shaking 
as he filled and refilled their plates with the corn-bread and lentils 
that seemed so out of place in the great silver platters. 

At the head of the table, the Colonel himself whittled the last scrap 
of pork from the pitiful joint before him. 

“?T is little we have to offer you, gentlemen,” said he, between set 
teeth, “with both our crops and our slaves gone. Three servants ”— 
he coughed—*“ two, I should say—out of a household of fifty.” 

He of the blue coat stretched forth a dirty hand and fingered the 
silver candlestick before him. 

“Two old niggers,” quoth he, with a tight smile. “A fine body- 
guard that!” 

“ All we need!” flashed the girl at the foot of the table; stiffly 
erect she sat, with a red spot burning in each cheek. “Is there any 
one in these parts coward enough to hurt an old man or a defenseless 
girl?” 

There ensued an awkward pause, broken by the choking of one of 
the guests, who had apparently swallowed something the wrong way. 
Then a chair creaked as the rat-faced man got to his feet. 

“T’ve had enough of this!” cried he, wiping his mouth. “'Time’s 
up! We best be getting to business.” 

His voice rose, and he flung a glance at young Mat Freeman, who 
was studying his plate—the only empty plate at the table. Beneath 
the cloth, his strong fingers were twisting a tiny piece of once-white 
paper. 

His host made a sign to the butler, taking a bottle from his 
trembling hands. 

“ Wait till you ’ve tasted my port!” cried he. “It’s been gather- 
ing cobwebs for sixty years.” 

Filling each glass, himself, he gave the toast in throbbing tones: 

“To the glorious cause: success to the Confederacy!” 

Each man drank, even Blue-coat emptying his last drop. 
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“Id drink to the devil himself,” vowed he, “in wine like this.” 

Across the table, his host looked with a glitter in his eye. 

“ Daughter,” said he, “ you had best retire, I think.” 

“ Yes, she’s best out of it,” murmured the heavy-jowled man. The 
rest nodded. 

“TI prefer to remain,” said the girl. 

With one look, she swept their faces, her eyes travelling swiftly to 
the clock. Watching, Mat Freeman saw her near the window, by 
slight degrees, intently listening. Then, coming to a halt before her 
spinnet, “I ’ll sing you something,” quoth she, and struck a chord. 

No one interrupted. Three men were emptying a bottle, the fourth 
sat tense and knit for action. His right hand clutched something under 
the table, his eyes were fixed on the Colonel’s daughter. , 

“*T and my true love,’” she sang in a voice like a sob, “‘ will 
never meet again.’ ” 

Her fingers crashed down on the keys, and, turning with a forced 
laugh, “ I ’ll sing you a gayer song,” she said, and then stopped, staring, 
as did every one in the room, their eyes incredulously on young Mat 
Freeman, drawn up to his full height. 

“ Hands up!” he cried, and at the ring in his voice the rat-faced 
man made a leap forward, and paused, squinting evilly down the black 
muzzle levelled at him. 

“The first man that stirs,” cried that ringing voice, “Ill shoot, 
though it were my own father!” 

“Curse you!” choked out the heavy-jowled farmer. 

“ Colonel,” said Mat Freeman, “ will you disarm these men? ” 

For a moment nothing was heard but the clink of pistols laid down 
one by one. From far away on the distant road came a faint rat-tap- 
tap. Sitting helpless with raised hands, the three men listened, fear 
mingling with the murder in their eyes fastened on young Mat Freeman. 

“?T is horses on the bridge,” said he coolly. “ Best thank your 
entertainers, and be off!” 

Standing erect and motionless, his pistol covered each muttering 
figure slinking out. Only as the hall door shut behind the last man 
did his stiff arm relax. Abashed, he stood while his host wrung his 
hand; red mottling the swarthy cheeks, his eyes dropping before those 
of the Colonel’s daughter. 

“ Where,” she murmured faintly—* where have I seen you before? ” 

For answer, he fumbled with the rag about his neck and held it out. 

“*T is your handkerchief.” 

Then, in gruff fragments, “ D’ you mind the time—’t is five years 
back—you tied it round the foot of a boy caught in a trap? Aye! ”— 
his voice shook—“ and tore your own hands getting him out. He’s not 
forgotten it, nor you!” 
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With careful fingers, he bound the rag about his arm, then, turning, 
fled. 

“Stay!” she cried, with hands outstretched toward that running 
figure silhouetted for an instant against the glare within—a fatal 
instant, for the next a shot had splintered the air. 

There followed a ringing clatter of hoofs; and, spurring ahead of 
the rest, one flung himself out of the saddle. 

“ Alice,” he cried, as the door flew back, “ dearest, am I in time?” 

But for once she heeded him not. Her eyes were on that still figure 
at the bottom of the steps—only a dead bushwhacker, with a rag about 
his arm, and yet to her a knight as truly as any that ever entered the 
lists, her knight wearing his lady’s token. 


ET EGO IN ARCADIA 
BY JOHN NORTHERN HILLIARD 


\ K ) HERE are the loves of yesterday? 
Sad and sweet is the old refrain; 
Horace sang of it half in play; 
Villon, in measures that throb with pain; 
Life at the best is a tangled skein, 
We are the tools of time and chance, 
Yet once on a time we lived in Spain, 
And every heart has its old romance. 


Where are the loves of yesterday? 
Ah, for an hour of youth again— 

Youth that was short as a month of May, 
Youth with its pulsing blood and brain; 
Too soon came autumn with mist and rain, 

Too brief the dream, too short the dance; 
Yet once on a time we lived in Spain, 

And every heart has its old romance. 


Where are the loves of yesterday? 
Here is a note with a yellow stain, 
And here in a book a withered spray 
Of sweet alyssum for years has lain. 
But why regret? All things must wane, 
Life’s sweetest note, love’s fondest glance ; 
Yet once on a time we lived in Spain, 
And every heart has its old romance. 
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SHALL I BUY STOCKS 
OR BONDS? 


By Edward Sherwood Meade, Ph.D. 


“ No stock, no real estate, no equities, for me. 1 do not want 
to look over the shoulders of the audience. I want the front 
row. Put my money into bonds.” 

This is the richest nation in the world, and next to France the most 
thrifty. In a normal year the net income of the American people, after 
paying for most liberal living expenses, is at least five billion dollars, 
one-fifth of their gross receipts, five per cent on the capital value of 
the nation. What becomes of this money? A large amount of it is put 
into savings-banks; a large amount goes into insurance, a still larger 
sum is put into enterprises of various kinds which have stock for sale. 
Some goes into real estate, and a constantly increasing fraction into 
bonds. 

It has been estimated that on the average one-half billion dollars 
a year, one-tenth of the net income of the American people, is lost in bad 
investments—sunk in margins on the stock exchange; donated to the 
brood of mining and industrial schemes, the innumerable daughters of 
the horse leech, whose promises are gold, and whose performances are 
chaff and stubble; “invested in town lots in some thriving industrial 
suburb ”; or even used to purchase the standard railway and industrial 
stocks which seem to advance only long enough to inflict the heaviest 
losses upon those who buy them for still further gains. These are the 
vast losses in the game of business hazard, where the dice are always 
loaded and the cards are always marked. 

On the other hand are the timid ones, who buy the obligations of the 
government, who put their money into savings-banks or into life insur- 
ance, whose most daring flights are the purchase of the homes in which 
they live. The ranks of these are recruited either from the anemic or 
the dyspeptic, or from the burnt children who now dread the fire. Be- 
tween these two classes are the buyers of bonds, the insurance companies, 
savings and commercial banks, who purchase as trustees for their policy- 
holders and depositors, taking a liberal toll for the service, and the 
individual bond-buyer, the man who is intelligent enough to buy his 
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investments at first hand, and at the same time sufficiently conservative 
to decline to participate in the risks of business. This class is rapidly 
growing. It is the aim of this article to add to its numbers. 

What is a bond? How does it differ from a share of stock? Why does 
it offer a safer place for my savings than a savings-bank, or a trust 
company, while at the same time allowing me to share moderately in the 
profits of business? These are questions often heard, but seldom clearly 
answered. 

A bond is a promissory note, a contract to pay money, executed and 
issued by a corporation, either public or engaged in private business, and 
bearing interest at 4, 5, or 6 per cent., according to the location of the 
borrowing company or the business in which the corporation is engaged. 
The payment of this promissory note is secured, principal and interest, 
by a second agreement, executed between the borrowing company and a 
trustee for the lender, usually a trust company, by which the property 
of the buyer is transferred to the trustee, in trust, for the punctual 
performance by the corporation of all its agreements, including not merely 
the payment of interest and of the principal when the note matures, but 
the keeping of the property in good repair and the performance of 
many other covenants which increase the safety of the loan. The cor- 
poration bond is, therefore, not only protected like any other promissory 
note, by all the property of the borrower which can be sold for the 
lender’s benefit, if default is made on either interest or principal, but it 
is safer than ordinary promissory notes in that the property of the 
borrower is formally set aside as security for the loan. The borrowing 
company can neither sell the property nor place any additional encum- 
brance upon it, nor increase the amount of his indebtedness secured by 
existing encumbrances, or liens, without the consent of every bond- 
holder, which is, of course, seldom given. 

And this is not all. If only the bonds of “going concerns” are 
purchased, that is, the bonds of corporations doing a profitable and 
increasingly prosperous business, the security of the investor whose bonds 
are protected by a first lien on all the property of the corporation is not 
merely the property which is purchased with the money which he pays 
for his bonds, and which he is safe in supposing will earn more than 
enough to pay his interest, but in addition, all the previously existing 
property of the company. In other words, if the investor exercises that 
degree of care in the selection of his bonds which any prudent man 
will naturally give to the conduct of affairs in which he is interested, 
both his principal and his interest are secured and secure. 

Now contrast the position of the corporation bond-holder, the creditors 
of the company, with the position of the stock-holder. A share of stock 
is a certificate of part ownership in a corporation. A corporation is 
an association of persons to whom the law gives the right, after certain 
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simple formalities have been complied with, to own property, and carry 
on certain kinds of business. It is the association which owns the 
property, which borrows, buys, and sells. The association issues stock 
which represents its ownership in exchange for money or property. 

This stock is divided into shares, and finally comes into possession 
of those who expect through its means to share in the profits of the 
company. The stock-holder is the owner of the corporation, as the cor- 
poration is the owner of the property. The stock-holder does not own 
any part of the factory or mine or railroad. He owns a part of the 
company, and the company owns the property. As the stock-holder does 
not own the property of his company, so he does not manage the com- 
pany’s business. That is done for him by trustees called directors, 
whom the law makes him elect. Each share of stock counts as one vote 
at the election, and a majority of the stock can elect the entire board. 
For example, a corporation capitalized at $10,000,000 may have 100,000 
shares of stock. An investor has purchased 100 shares. At the election 
he has these 100 votes out of 100,000, or one thousandth part of the 
total. So the “right to vote” which is one of the privileges of the 
stock-holder, not enjoyed by the bond-holder, amounts to little. The 
small stock-holders in the best managed, the largest and soundest Ameri- 
can corporations, either singly or in combination, have, practically 
speaking, no influence upon the election of directors. Where the officers 
care to take the trouble, they may send out proxies, blank powers of 
attorney, for stock-holders to sign, but in only the most exceptional cases 
can an individual stock-holder, who has in theory the same right to 
solicit proxies as the officers, gain sufficient support to influence the 
election. 

So well is this powerlessness of the stock-holder recognized, that some 
of the largest railway systems in the United States are dominated, down 
to the last director and the last official, by men who own only a few 
shares of stock, but who can secure, in case of need, the codperation of 
a sufficient number of stock-holders by sending out requests for proxies, 
to enable them to control a disputed election. The late Henry 0. Have- 
mever, who was in absolute contro] of the American Sugar Refining 
Company to the day of his death, held about 2/100 per cent 
of its stock when he passed away. Elections, however, are seldom dis- 
puted ; stock-holders are too widely scattered and too apathetic to take 
much interest in the way their company’s affairs are conducted. While 
they receive dividends thev are content, and when dividends are reduced 
or suspended, their dissatisfaction seldom rises above sleepy growls of 
irritation and disgust. 

The stock-holder also has the right to participate in profits when, and 
only when, these are distributed by the Board of Directors. If the profits 
are not earned, he receives no dividend, and even when large profits 
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have been earned he cannot obtain any share in them unless the directors 
declare a dividend, and there is no power to force the directors to take 
such action. They can decide to pile up profits, and the stock-holders, 
unless they are able to put the directors out, which seldom happens, 
are helpless to interfere. They own shares in the company, it is true, 
but oftentimes this does them little good. 

Of course there is a brighter side to the picture. Sometimes, in 
rare instances, profits are very large, and the stock-holder gets large 
dividends, but he must always bear in mind that the bond-holder’s 
interest must first be paid, and that any losses which the company may 
sustain must first fall upon its owners. And how numerous those losses 
are! Within a few months in 1908 the United States plunged from 
prosperity into depression, and down went the dividends of many of 
the strongest railroads and industries, some of them suspended alto- 
gether, others seriously reduced. 

The stockholder has no assurance, moreover, that the amount of stock 
outstanding will remain where it is. He may be called upon to authorize 
a doubling of the capital, raising the number of shares from 100,000 to 
200,000. The new stock may be issued for property or for money, and 
the investment may be profitable, but there are now twice as many 
claimants to share in profits, and the universal practice of increasing 
stock capital keeps down the dividend rates of the most prosperous 
companies to 6 or 7 per cent. 

It is a hard saying, but a true one, that the small stock-holder in 
American business corporations has no influence in selecting the direc- 
tors, no voice in the management, and but little power to protect himself 
against the directors should they decide to keep him out of his profits, 
either for the purpose of depressing the value of his holdings so that they 
may purchase it from him at low figures, or that they may practise upon 
him sundry other arts of the stock-manipulator. He is powerless to 
prevent an unlimited increase in the amount of stock, if made for lawful 
purposes and in a Jawful manner. He has no claim upon the company 
to pay him dividends, and if he is dissatisfied with the way his business 
is conducted, his only remedy, in the language of a famous legal decis- 
ion, is either “to elect new directors”—a manifest impossibility for 
the small investor—or “ to sell his stock and withdraw,” which he fre- 
quently does at a considerable discount from the price he paid. 

How different and how vastly superior is the position of the investor 
who has purchased from reputable and responsible bankers the mortgage 
bonds of the same enterprises whose stock-holders are liable to so many 
hardships and mishaps! 

In common with the stock-holder, the bond-buyer contributes money 
to construct and extend the plant of the corporation. They are both 
interested in its property and its profits. But here the resemblance be- 
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tween the position of the two investors abruptly ends. The bond- 
holder must be paid his interest, regularly, or the company becomes a 
bankrupt. The stock-holder’s dividends need not be paid at all, unless 
the directors so decide, and they may be lowered or raised at the direc- 
tors’ pleasure. There is no certainty about them. The bond-holder 
knows that his money has gone into some kind of property—his trustee 
sees to that. The stock of the same company may have been originally 
issued for the “ good will ”—often the “ good will ” of those who receive 
the stock—and the money which he pays very often goes not to the com- 
pany, but to its promoters, and those who have sold property to it. The 
money which is paid for stock takes the form, not of rails and ties and 
power-houses, but of automobiles, horses, and yachts. The bond-holder 
does not own any part of the corporation, as does the stock-holder, but, 
on the other hand, the stock-holder does not control any part of the 
property, while all the property is conveyed to a trustee for the safe- 
guarding of the bond-holder’s interests. The bond-holder knows how 
much of a particular issue he owns, and he knows that the total amount 
of this debt may not be increased unless he gives his consent. Before the 
stock-holder, on the other hand, stretches an endless vista of new issues, 
whose amount he is powerless to regulate or limit. 

The bond-holder has a first claim upon earnings. In very few cases 
will they ever fall so far as to endanger his interest, and even in those 
cases where bonds of inferior security, or which have been issued in 
excessive amounts, are purchased without proper investigation from 
bankers who valued immediate profits above the permanent confidence 
of satisfied customers—and most of these bankers belong to a past 
’ generation—have been in default, the investor has seldom suffered any 
permanent damage if he has held on to his security. These companies 
have been reorganized, new bonds or preferred stock issued for the bonds 
in default, and in the great majority of cases all the losses have been 
regained, sometimes with a large profit. The stock-holder, on the other 
hand, takes what is left after interest is paid, be that remainder much 
or little. He comes after the bond-holder. He sits in the lowest room, 
eats at the second table, occupies a seat in the back row. Long before 
the bond-holder’s interest is reached, the stock-holder’s dividends are 
suspended, and the reorganization which passes lightly over the creditors 
falls upon the owners with crushing force. 

As a final difference, the value of a first-mortgage bond, because of 
all the advantages and points of superiority which have been mentioned, 
changes very little in comparison with the value of the stock of the same 
company. The stocks of even the safest and best managed companies 
show the most astonishing gyrations, the wildest fluctuations. They 
fall $10, $20, $30, $50, a share within a few months, while the bonds, 
securely protected by their position as first and fixed claimants to income, 
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rise and fall very slowly and within very narrow limits. The bond- 
owner can always be certain of realizing on his investment with but 
trifling loss. What the stock-holder will get may depend on the honesty 
of some New York bank president, the digestion of a high government 
officer, or the success of the advertising campaign of some stock-manipu- 
lator. To sell or to pledge as security for loans, bonds are conspicuously 
better than stocks. 

Now, then, if bonds are so much better than stocks that the way- 
faring man, if not altogether a fool, cannot fail to appreciate their 
superiority, how shall bonds be bought? Shall the investor turn his 
money over to an insurance company in an “endowment” policy, or to 
a savings bank or trust company, or shall he buy bonds direct? The 
answer is not difficult. It is his money which buys the bonds, in any 
event, whether he deposits it in a bank or pays it as premiums to an 
insurance company, or whether he chooses the better plan and buys him- 
self the same bonds which these institutions purchase with the money 
which he contributes. Why should he not buy direct and obtain the 
higher interest of direct ownership ? 

There is only one objection to direct bond-buying, the lack of the 
ability, or rather the lack of experience, of the private investor to select 
sound investments. There are all sorts of bonds, good, bad, and indif- 
ferently poor. Great care and much intelligent investigation is required 
to choose good bonds for investment. The insurance companies and the 
savings-banks pay high salaries to experienced men to make investments 
for these institutions. Their depositors and policy-holders reap the 
benefit in perfect security, to obtain which they sacrifice a part of the 
money which is earned on the investment of their money by these insti- 
tutions. The investor does not possess this ability. Left to himself in 
his bond-buying, he may go badly astray. Nor can he afford to pay 
adequate fees to expert advisers. Into this situation comes the bond 
house, with its organization of experienced investigators, far superior 
to those employed by the insurance company or savings-bank, its large 
capital and still larger credit. 'The bond house buys, with its own money, 
the bonds of enterprises in which it has confidence, purchases them not as 
a broker or agent, but as an investor, and then resells them at a small 
profit to private investors, who are in this way able to purchase, with 
perfect security in both interest and principal, bonds which pay them 
much higher returns than they can receive from any institution to which 
they may entrust their savings. 
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His Becinnine 

Young Harold was building a chicken-house. He approached 
his father on the subject of borrowing five dollars. 

* But you have money in the bank for the purpose,” persisted 
his father. 

“I know I have, but I wish to demonstrate that I can produce 
something from nothing. If you will lend me the five, I will repay 
you with interest.” 

His father produced the necessary capital, and Harold pro- 
ceeded on his financial career. 

With four dollars he bought the material. The remaining 
dollar was spent in six chickens. 

With this property as an asset, he borrowed three dollars, 
giving a mortgage to another boy. With the three dollars he hired 
enough boys to build the house, and bought enough feed to last 
for one month. He made arrangements with the cook to supply 
scraps, in consideration of the fact that he would not molest her 
any more: a compromise. 

In six months his chickens had grown so that they produced 
each an egg a day, or twenty cents’ worth, with eggs at forty 
cents a dozen. 

“T am now earning,” said Harold proudly, “ enough interest 
on my investment to declare a new stock issue.” He promptly 
watered the stock to twenty-five dollars, his boy companions eagerly 
grabbing it up. 

“ Here,” said Harold proudly to his father at the end of nine 
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months, “is your five. I have a capital of twenty left. I shall 
shortly double this, and enlarge my plant. It won’t be long before 
I am a millionaire.” 

His mother protested. Being a woman, she knew little about 
finance. 3 

“You got something from nothing,” she declared. “ It’s dis- 
honest.” 

“Um,” replied Harold, who was in the eighth grade, “ it ’s 
constitutional, all right.” Thomas L. Masson 


NO NEED 
By I. F. Ferris 
“Go to the ant, thou sluggard!” wise Solomon once said, 
But Solomon was not so wise as we. 
The ant will come and find us—we need not raise a head, 
If we ’ll only slug beneath a spreading tree. 


REALISM WITH A VENGEANCE 
“A great deal of fun has been poked at the realistic school of 
art,” says a New York artist, “ and it must be confessed that some 
ground has been given to the enemy. 
“* Why, there recently came to my notice a picture of an Assyr- 
ian bath, done by a Chicago man, and so careful was he of all the 


_ details that the towels hanging up were all marked ‘ Nebuchad- 


nezzar’ in the corner, in cuneiform characters.” Edwin Tarrisse 


Tue Reason 


Boy: “ Come quick, there’s a man been fighting my father 


more ’n half an hour.” 


Policeman: “ Why did n’t you tell me before? ” 
Boy: “’Cause father was getting the best of it till a few 


minutes ago.” M. L. H. 


Tre Cream Sue LIKED 


It was at a family reunion, and the “ littlest girl” was devour- 
ing the peaches and rich, whipped cream that the dear old country 
grandmother had so lavishly provided. 

Finishing her first plateful, she looked up with a pleading light 
in her blue eyes and said: 

“ Grandmother, I ’ll thank you for some spanked cream.” 

Ella Hutchison Ellwanger 
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THANKSGIVING 
By Carlyle Smith N 

For all the blessings of a life most blest 
I render thanks with unabating zest— 
The emptiness of my poor purse has kept 
Me from extravagances most inept. __ 
For yonder larder, bare though it may be, 
I render thanks sincere, and heartily. 
Had it o’erflowed with dainties rich and rare, 
Dyspepsia would have been my mortal share. 


For these my garments, old and in the sere, 
My thanks devout I render without fear, 

For were they new, and cut in fashion gay, 
Some pressing tailor’s bill would dog my way. 
For my umbrella full of gaping holes 

I’m thankful from my caput to my soles— 
Were it a better than it is, I know 

Some visitor ’d have ta’en it long ago! 


I render thanks because my stores reveal 
No horse or motor-car, nor e’en a wheel, | 
And wanting these perforce I walk, and health | 
Is thereby added to my stock of wealth. 
Then do I praise my Maker for that I 

Have no large stores of idle money by, 

For had I these some “ get-rich ” scheme I ’d choose 
And worry night and day for fear I’d lose. 


And best of all I render thanks for that 

Fair Ariadne answered “ No” so flat 

That for a moment I could hardly guess 

Just why I ever thought she’d answer “ Yes "— 

I’m thankful for her “ No,” because, you see, 

It leaves me at this moment wholly free. 

Had she said “ Yes,” I ’d had to settle down, Y 
But now I smile on all the maids in town. | 


al 
A PrErRsonaL 
Wanted—A housekeeping man by a business woman. Object 


matrimony. 
Ellis 0. Jones 
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History Repeats 

“ Can’t say that the world is getting a bit smarter,” asserted 
gran’pa. ‘“ My grandson asks me the same silly questions that his 
father asked at his age.” ris Justin Tyme 


s 


Wuar He Prererrep 

A Cincinnati lawyer recently remarked that the juryman who 
toward the end of a very long trial wished to know what the terms 
“ plaintiff ” and “ defendant ” signified is not alone in his ignorance. 
The lawyer mentioned tells of a man whose coat had been stolen. 
He had charged a suspicious-looking person with the theft. 

“You say that this man stole your coat?” asked the magis- 
trate. “Do I understand that you prefer charges against him? ” 

“ Well, no, your honor,” responded the plaintiff. “I prefer 
the coat, if it’s all the same to you.” Howard Morse 


Hap AGAIN 

A company of motion-picture actors and actresses gave a per- 
formance of “ Chantecler ” on the grounds adjoining the suburban 
studio of a film-manufacturing company. A little later one of the 
actors, out for a walk, came upon a man seated by the roadside 
and weeping bitterly. 

“What ’s the matter? ” inquired the sympathetic player. 

“I’m one of the patients ‘at the sanitarium for bugs over 
yonder,” . explained the despairing one. “ Yesterday the doc said 
I was well—boo-hoo—and that I could leave in a day or two. And 
what do you suppose I saw this morning? Roosters and hens six 
feet high and talkin’ just like humans! If I get away from that 
sanitarium in ten years, I ’ll be doing mighty well.” 

Glenn Guernsey 

A Report 

One day an eight-year-old girl, who had been taught to report her 
misdeeds promptly, sought her mother with an aspect of grief de- 
noting great penitence. 

“I broke a brick in the fireplace,” the youngster explained, 
between sobs. 

“ Well, that is n’t beyond remedy,” smiled the parent, “ but how 
on earth, child, did you do it?” 

“] was pounding it with Father’s watch.” Elgin Burroughs 
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Motoring 
and the Complexion 


Motoring has a disturbing influence upon the complexion 
no matter how closely the face may be veiled. The rapid 
motion creates an atmospheric current that causes an abnormal 
condition of the skin, and the complexion soon becomes im- 
ired unless proper protective measures are adopted. The 
best thing to do is to wash the face with a copious lather of 


Pears’ Soap 


before starting on a motor drive. This will ensure the skin being 
\ made soft and pliant, and the pores being braced to their work. On 

~\ returning, after the skin has cooled down, another wash with 

SA Pears will restore the complexion to its natural bloom. 


Motorists should always 
use Pears 
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PERIODS 
By Frank H. Williams 


There are periods of stone and iron, 
But say, now, don’t you think 
Because of all the stuff that’s printed 
This . is one of ink? 


Woman. AND THE BALLoT 

A practical politician—a machine man—was engaged by a 
woman’s club to instruct the members in the intricacies of the game. 
He prepared a list of questions, and this is one of the papers that 
were handed in: 

Q.—How would you select your candidates? 

A.—By running a pin through the ballot. 

Q.—What is your idea of the ideal ballot? 

A.—Blue for blondes, and red for brunettes. 

Q.—How would you scratch a candidate you didn’t like? 

A.—Sir! I’m a lady. 

Q.—If you knew anything detrimental to the character of a 
candidate, what would you do? 

A.—tTell his wife. 

Q.—How would you go to work to defeat a candidate? 

A.—Vote against her, and then sit down with my fingers crossed 
while the ballots were being counted. 

Q.—If you wished to stampede a convention, how would you go 
about it? 

A.—If it was a woman’s convention, I would have a live mouse 
let loose in the room. 

Q.—What is a secret caucus? 

A.—When you tell nobody but your friends about the proceed- 
ings. 

Q.—What is an independent voter? 

A.—A rich person who can vote any way he wishes. 

Q.—Would you have a voter arrested for making a bet on the 
result of the election? 

A.—Not unless she had made the bet with me and won it. 

Q.—If you asked a friend to vote for a candidate and she refused 
to do it? 


A.—Never speak to her again. 
J. J. O'Connell 
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HE hostess who appreciates the niceties 
of snowy linen, rare china and glistenin 
silver, also knows the appropriateness a 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


as the perfect auxiliary to any dessert. With ices or 
frozen puddings, with fruits or beverages, these fairy- 
like sweets are equally delightful. 
In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS—Delightful confec- 
tions of unusual goodness—chocolate covered. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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THE FARMER’S THANKSGIVING 
By Berton Braley 


Well, the crops are in, and the bank-book ’s fat, 
And the children are home again— 
Jim and his wife from their city flat, 
And Bill and his wife and Jen. 
The table is set and the folks called in 
To the glorious feast of fall, 
And I sit at the head with a happy grin, 
For I have n’t a kick at all! 


The farm has paid us a dividend 
On all of our work and time; 

Our hogs were the fattest ever penned, 
Our cattle were simply’ prime. 

The oats were good, and the yellow corn, 
And the wheat, and the barley, too, 
We got our share out of plenty’s horn, 

And we have n’t a kick in*view! 


We ’ve got our auto to ride to town; 
We’re building a house as well; 

The wife looks great in a new silk gown, 
And we ’re going to travel a spell. 

And—here is turkey and squash and beets 
And jelly and sauce and—gee! 

When fortune brings us such heaps of eats 
There ’s nary a kick from me! 


Sometimes Countep Ov1 

A Cincinnati man who visited New York not long ago was 
presented to “ Big Tim” Sullivan, of Tammany fame. It hap- 
pened that in the course of the conversation that ensued between 
the Westerner and Big Tim the woerap) quoted Ge old saying, 
“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 

Big Tim smiled in a superior way. “I suppose that’s right, 
my friend,” he said, “but sometimes not before the referee has 


counted ten.” 
Edwin Tarrisse 
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The Black Spot Shows Where 


is First Choice’ 


BATTLE CREEK 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincorttT’s. 
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OPPOSITES 


Ar tHe Dentist’s 
“ Next gentleman, please.” 
“JT think it’s your turn.” 


Ar THe Barser’s 
“ Next!” 
“T’m next!” La Touche Hancock 
wt 
Her 

Much to the curious little girl’s disgust, her elder sister and her 
~ girl friends had quickly closed the door of the back parlor, before 
she could wedge her small self in among them. 

She waited uneasily for a little while, then she knocked. No 
response. She knocked again. Still no attention. Her curiosity 
could be controlled no longer. “ Dodo!” she called in staccato tones, 
as she knocked once again. “°T ain’t me! It’s Mamma!” p 

Maude Zella Herrick 


Her Cuancrep Beauty STanparps 
Mammy Lee (’way down South): “ Belle Brown, sence she cum 
back f’m dat school up No’th, uses powdah on huh face to keep hit 


f’m bein’ slick an’ shiny, she says.” 

Mammy Gray (disgustedly): “ Yas. An’ when she was li’] huh 
mammy done huh jes’ lak I does my piccaninnies—washed huh face 
wid de dish-rag to make it slick an’ shiny.” Terrell Love Holliday 


He Kyows Wuat He Wants To Say 
A Chinese laundryman had a hedge of beautiful sweet-peas. All 
summer he was asked for them, until he grew tired. Then he erected 
this sign: 
No Ask For Peas 


Not For Pick 
Only For Look. Mabel Lang 


Tue Perrect Giri 
“She is the finest specimen of the topographical girl I ever 
“ Topographical girl? What kind is that? ” 


** She has a level head and an undulating figure.” 
W. J. Lampton 
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“In the wee, 


Mar? can make 


Baron von Liebig, one of the best-known rivers! on dietetics, 
says of cocoa: 

“It is a perfect food, as Theliedese as delicious, a beneficient 
restorer of exhausted power. It agrees with those whose occupa- 
tions oblige them to undergo severe mental strains; with public 

- speakers, and with all those who give to work a portion of the time 
needed for sleep. ‘It soothes both stomach and brain, and for 
this reason, as well as for others, it.is the best friend of those 

engaged in literary pursuits.”’ 


53 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 
Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 st DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Registered 
U S Pat. Office 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LirPrncott’s. 
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A sacHEtor should n’t feel sad as he sits before his evening 
fire and thinks of the beautiful girl that was. So many more 
bachelors have no girl that was! 0. 0. Mullin 


Tue want column has many little ad-missions to make. 
William J. Burtscher 


A GERMAN ALLEGORY 

On a recent trip to Germany, Doctor Harvey Wiley, the Govern- 
ment’s pure-food expert, heard an allegory with reference to the sub- 
ject of food adulteration which, he contends, should cause Americans 
to congratulate themselves that things are so well ordered in this 
respect in the United States. 

The German allegory was substantially as follows: 

Four flies, which had made their way into a certain pantry, de 
termined to have a feast. 

One flew to the sugar and ate heartily; but soon died, for the 
sugar was full of white lead. 

The second chose the flour as his diet, but he fared no better, 
for the flour was loaded with plaster of Paris. 

The third sampled the syrup, but his six legs were presently 
raised in the air, for the syrup was colored with aniline dyes. 

The fourth fly, seeing all his friends dead, determined to end 
his life also, and drank deeply of the fly-poison which he found 
in a convenient saucer. 

He is still alive and in good health. That, too, was adulterated. 

Taylor Edwards 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN” 
By Grace MacGowan Cooke 


There was a young woman named Net 
Who a pullet once kept as a pet. 
When it started to crow 
She explained, “ Well, you know, 
I’ve raised her a suffragette!” 


REparRTEE 
“ Now, then, both doors.” 
“What do you mean? Do you take me for twins? ” 
Isabel Normand 
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Look into the Homes 


and see the service Sapolio 
gives, cleaning pans, kettles, 
paint, marble, woodwork or 
floors. However discoura- 
ging the task, Sapolio is more 

a match for it. It is the 
great economizer, too—a big 
cake—slow wearing—no 


spilling—the best form for 


service and saving. 


SAPOLIO 


Look into the Stores 


Whatever else a grocer has 
or does not have, you know 
he sells Sapolio. 
Sapolio service and satisfaction 
explain Sapolio sales. Wise 
dealers know that to be 
without Sapolio is an affront 
to their intelligent trade. 
Itis a staple necessary 
by in good business. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIpPiINcoTT’s. 
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Goop, Kinp Men 

Mrs. Blithers had not always found herself in an approving 
mood in respect to the so-called sports of the sterner sex, and her 
opinions concerning golfers who spend Sunday on the links, or 
sportsmen who shoot pigeons, were so very decided that Blithers 
invariably looked around for cotton to stuff in his ears when she 
began to deliver them. One can imagine his surprise, the other 
night, when the good lady suggested the idea of his taking her to 
a horse-race some time. The notion that she could bring herself 
to approve of such a diversion had never occurred to Blithers, and . 
he gazed at her in simple amazement. 

“You don’t mean to say that you approve of horse-racing? ” 
he demanded. 

“ Well, I did n’t use to,” Mrs. Blithers replied, “ but now that I 
am coming to know more about it I think I do. I’ve been taking 
the trouble to read about the races that are allowed to be run 
latterly, and I have-made up my mind that there’s more good in 
those race-track men than we ’ve given them credit for.” 

“Well, well, well!” laughed Blithers. “ Wonder of wonders! 
What has brought about this remarkable change? ” 

“ Well, I’ve discovered how kind those men are to their horses,” 
said Mrs. Blithers. “I noticed last week that every time a horse 
was n’t feeling well enough to run, his owner, instead of going out 
and beating him with a whip, has in every case gone out and scratched 
the poor animal.” J. K. B. 

Tue Gist or It 
Two and two make four. This is a platitude. 
Two and two make three. This is demagogism. 


Two and two make one hundred and fifty. This is high finance. 
M. L. Hayward 


INEXPENSIVE 
“T am thinking of going to Europe on a vacation.” 
“You are! I didn’t know you had that much money.” 
“T have n’t, but, you see, it does n’t cost anything to think of 
going.” William J. Burtscher 
Tue Imperrect DesvussyiTE 
“TI can’t understand a word of French the tenor is singing.” 
“Ts that the worst? I can’t understand a note the composer has 
written,” Justin Tyme 
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Largest Piano. F; i 


actor 


When you see the name Steqee &Fons on a piano, remember that it means § 
something more than mere name association. It means that the man who 
more than a quarter of a century ago built the first Steger piano super- 
vises the manufacture of every Steger &Sons piano that leaves the factory. 
Under such conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the 
Steger factories. the largest in the world—that these famous instruments 
sell at remarkably low prices, made possible only by the Steger policies 
of visible, audible result-valuation and small margin of profit. 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
The True Representatives of Supreme Piano Satisfaction 


We want every music lover to have our hand- 
F somely illustrated Free Catalog, a real necessity 
eee a to those contemplating the purchase of a piano. 


The Steger &Sons Piano is in a class by itself—each instrument is 
the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano builders—under 
the personal supervision of Mr. John V. Steger, the greatest master 
piano builder the world has ever known—in the largest piano 
factory in the world at Steger, Ill.—the town founded by Mr. Steger. 
The Steqer &Sons Pianos and Player Pianos are de- 

ivered anywhere in the United 
States free of charge. The 
greatest piano value offered, 
within the easy reach of all. 
Our Easy Payment Plans 
Make Buying Easy 
Liberal allowance made for old pianos. 


Write us today for new Catalog—it 
is yours for the asking—and will give 
you some wonderful information. 


Steger &Sons 
— Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncorr’s, 
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Tue Poetic Spirit 
“The poetic spirit is sometimes contagious,” says a well-known 
actor, whose services are frequently enlisted in al fresco perform- 
ances. “ Not long ago I was with-a company rehearsing for an: 
open-air performance of ‘As You Like It’ near» Boston, and the 
garden wherein we were to play was overlooked by a rising brick 
edifice. As we recited our lines, the workmen continued their labors. 
“One afternoon, during a silent pause in our rehearsal, I heard 
a voice from the building exclaim with the utmost gravity: 
“*T prithee, malapert, pass me yon brick.’ ” T. 


“T read of the terrible vengeance inflicted upon one of their 
members by a band of robbers in Mississippi last week.” 

“ What did they do? Shoot him?” 

“ No; they tied him upon the railroad tracks.” 

“ Awful! And he was ground to pieces, I suppose? ” 

“ Nothing like it. The poor fellow starved to death waiting 
for the next train.” W. Dayton Wegefarth 


An UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT 

The Poor Relation had not been invited to the formal function 
at the great house, but he went to the door in spite of that over- 
sight. 

“ Where ’s your.card? ” inquired the First Gentleman in Wait- 
ing. 

“ Have n’t got any,” responded the Poor Relation meekly. 

** Nobody can get in without a card.” 

* Well, I’m nobody,” murmured the Poor Relation, but the First 
Gentleman in Waiting could not grasp the delicate humor of it, 
and the Poor Relation was turned away. W. J. Lampton 


wt 


ELIcIBLE 

The magnate was asking about a certain man whom he thought 
of employing in a confidential capacity. 

“ Well, there’s this about the fellow,” replied he whose advice 
was sought: “ the truth certainly is not in him!” 

“ Just the thing—then it can’t be dragged out of him!” ex- 
claimed the magnate enthusiastically. P. R. Benson 
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exclusively Zor travel 


Giang (anyon of Arizona 
Pass.Ti 
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FOR POLITICAL PURPOSES 
By Charles Jones 


This shows 
that party instrument that ’s useful as can be; 
for when our country’s lords are changed, ’t is 
swung full 
merrily. Such 
is its power in 
the land that few 
men care or dare to 
stand—they view afar 
the slaughter, and they 
straightway turn and flee! 


You Never Can TELL 
Crawford: “ You spoke of opening a bank-account in your wife’s 
name in order to teach her the value of money. How did it turn 
out? ” 
Crabshaw: “She used it up to pay a lot of bills I could have 
staved off for six months.” J. J. O'Connell 
NATURALLY 
Mrs. Perkins: “ Josh, now that you ’ve seen the great sights in 
New York City, what’s the first thing that ’d naturally strike a 
visitor from up-state? ” 
Mr. Perkins: “ One o’ them speedin’ automobiles.” 
Charles C. Mullin 
Lireratty So 
“ Are n’t you afraid you will catch cold on such a night as this, 
my boy?” 
“No, sir. Selling papers keeps up the circulation.” 
Guy Fledgby 
ALONE IN THE Bustness 
“ Phwat ahr ye doin’ in here,” said the policeman to the old 
. woman peddling apples in the corridors of the State capitol. 
* Don’t ye know peddlers ahr not allowed in here? ” 
** Plaze, sor, an’ I’m only tryin’ t’ make an honest livin’.” 
“Well, if thot ’s th’ case, go ahead. Sure, an’ ye won’t have 
anny competition.” William A, McGarry 


Walnuts and Wine 
“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


Naiad Dress Shield 


ODORLESS HYGIENIC 


Supreme in 


Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. It does not 
deteriorate with age and fall to powder in the dress—can be 
easily and quickly sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a 
few seconds only. At the stores, or sample pair on receipt of 25 
cents. Lvery pair guaranteed. 


The GC. E. CONOVER CO., Mirs., 


101 Franklin Street 33 33 $3 New York 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncort’s. 
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TO SOME TRUSTS 


(Wirn to Ritey) 
By George B. Staff 


There! little Trusts, don’t cry! 
They have treated you bum, I know; 
And the glad wild ways, 
Of the olden days 
Are things of the long ago. 
But you ’ll find some way to get by. 
There! little Trusts, don’t cry! 


Tuer Oricin 
“IT wonder where all the Smiths came from? ” 
“ Well, there ’s a Smith Manufacturing Co. in our town.” 
Winifred Winn 
DovstTtess 
“ She left me for some motive or another.” 
“ Probably another.” Dulcimer Dawson 


Wuar a Cynic! 

There is no difference between a croquette and a coquette—the 
component of each is hen. HE. 8. H. 
INsULTED 

A strapping German with big beads of perspiration streaming 
down his face was darting in and out the aisles of a Philadelphia 
department-store. 

His excited actions attracted the attention of all the sales- 
persons, and they hardly knew what to make of it. A hustling 
young man of the clothing department walked up to him and asked, 
“ Are you looking for something in men’s clothing? ” 

“No,” he roared; “ not men’s clothing; vimmen’s clothing. I 
can’t find my wife!” C. H. Sullivan, Jr. 

On THE Sare SIDE 

* You ’ll be late for supper, sonny,” said a merchant, in passing 

a small boy who was carrying a package. 


“ No, I won’t,” was the reply. “I’ve dot de meat.” 
Mabel Lang 
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HICH letter 

do you read 
first? All things being 
equal, you pick out 
the best-looking letter, 
don’t you? It’s as 
natural as reading the 
leading article in your 
newspaper first. You 
do it without thinking 
— instinctively. 

So does your corre- 
spondent —the man you 
want to read your letter 
first—while his mind 
is open. 

That is why you 
want your letters and 
envelopes to be Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Sometimes the printer doesn’t 
understand these things, and with 
the best of intention tries to sell 
you something else. Be gentle, 
but firm—like Old Hampshire 
Bond—and get what you know 
to be right. 


OU should see 

the Old Hamp- 
shire Bond Book of 
Specimens. It shows 
a wide selection of 
letterheadsand busi- 
ness forms. One 
style of printing, 
lithographing or 
engraving, on white 
or one of the four- 
teen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond, is 
sure to express ex- 
actly the feeling 
tone you desire for 
your stationery. 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 
Scuth Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper 
exclusively. 


O man likes to use 

his business letter- 
head for a social or 
personal note. It’s like 
talking shop at a recep- 
tion, or using office ver- 
nacular to your guests, 
or doing anything else 
that’s out of place. 


Every business man should have 
two kinds of stationery, one for 
business letters and one for pri- 
vate correspondence. For the 
latter we make 


“*The Stationery 
of a Gentleman’’ 


a firm-textured white notepaper 
with matched envelopes. It’s a 
man’s paper—in contradistinction 
to frilly, feminine notepaper. 

Sample box for 4 cents postage. 
Just to try, we’ll send you enough 
for several letters, if you'll help 
out on the postage. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPiNcort’s. 
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Wuar’s 1x a NaME? 

Tommy Jones knows a good joke, even when it is on himself, and 
he does n’t at all mind telling it to the boys. 

He was spending an evening. with a couple of girls who owned a 
pet cat, named, like himself, Tommy—hence the joke. 

His call was prolonged until a late hour, and the mother of the 
girls had retired discreetly to the upper regions. 

As Tommy stood on the porch steps, making his positively last 
farewells, a sleepy voice from above called: 

“ Girls, don’t forget to lock the back door and put Tommy in 


the cellar.” Katharine Hart 


Tue Cope ry Vireinia 

Aunt Peggy has been Miss Lucy’s black shadow some fifty years 
or so. Recently a young darky cook had been caught pilfering, 
and Aunt Peggy was devoutly horrified and expressed herself so. 

** Me, I don’t believe in stealin’. I don’t nuvver takes nothin’— 
’ceppen "tis somepin ter eat—er somepin ter w’ar—er somepin 
what I thinks Miss Ellen [the daughter of the house| don’t want— 


er somepin poor ole Miss Lucy is done got too bline ter miss.” 
N. L. 


A MAN’s respect for a woman is sometimes so excessive as to 
W. T. Worden 


be a barrier to his love for her. 


Dirtomatic Sive-SterPine 

“Last winter, during a social function in Washington,” says 
Mr. Kennard, Counselor of the British Embassy, “I overheard a 
remark on the part of a young clubman there, the tact of which 
indicates that the youth in question should immediately adopt diplo- 
macy as his lifework. 

“He had been asked by a widow to guess her age. He hesi- 
tated. ‘ You must have some idea about it,’ she said, with what was 
intended for an arch glance. . 

“*T have several ideas,’ the young man admitted with a smile. 
* The only trouble is that I hesitate whether to make you ten years 
younger on account of your looks or ten years older on account 
of your brains.’ ” 

R. T. 


Are there any good intentions in the pavements of Heaven? 
Ellis O. Jones 
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Why Learn Only Half the Paper Story? 


If the stationer calls your attention merely tc the importance of correspondence 
paper, you have heard only half the story. Ask him something about Record and 
Ledger papers used by bookkeepers in every form of accounting. 


If honest and intelligent he will tell you the 
great importance of a smooth, uniform writing 
surface that will take ink freely with no blot or 
absorption even after several erasures 

That good paper cannot contain wood pulp, 
but must be made with pure water and of new, 
white linen rags to crease without cracking and 
meet other forms of constant wear 

That not only can the fine ruling of a set of 
books be better and more accurately done on the 


best ledger paper, but that the time saved by 
the best writing surface, and neatness made 
possibly thereby, are real business assets not to 
be overlooked 


That business records should be perma- 
nent and unaffected by time; that the cost of a 
set of books made of the best paper is but com- 
paratively little more than one made of second 
grad@stock, and finally that the standard for 
nearly half a century has been 


BYRON WESTON LINEN RECORD PAPER 


For your correspondence we make DEFIANCE BOND, a composite of all the good things the stationer 


may tell you of other bond papers, with something added for greater quality because of our nearly half 
a century of manufacturing only high-grade papers, and the use of pure artesian well water with new 


white linen rags. 


Our Booklet L on Paper Making will interest you. Mailed on request. 


Compact sample 
book for ready 
reference to those 
interested 


Dalton 


BYRON WESTON CoMPANY 


“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 
ln writing to advertisers, kindly mention LrrprncortT’s. 
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ALEXANDER JONES 
By Gladys Kaye 
He is n’t much fer fishin’, an’ he could n’t ketch a ball 
If you throwed it just direc’ly in his way; 
The fellers calls him sissy, but he’s not a slouch at all 
] When it comes to speakin’ Declamation Day! 
| Then I tell you we are glad when Alexander takes the floor, 
| And it seems like we have waited all the week 
Just fer Friday afternoon to roll around to us once more 
When it’s time fer Alexander Jones to speak. 


It does n’t matter if he calls fer Liberty Or Death, 
Or whether it’s the one about Horatius,— 

| You could hear a pin a-droppin’ as we set an’ hold our breath 
Till little Susie Jenkins whispers, “ Gracious! ” 

You ferget your Sunday collar an’ the shine that’s on your shoes, 
Or that Saturday ’s the next day in the week, 

An’ the girls get out the handkerchiefs they ’ll likely have to use 

When it’s time fer Alexander Jones to speak. 


Then the minister goes up in front an’ pats him on the head, 
An’ he says we have a youthful statesman here 

Who will make West Pikeville famous when his boyhood days have 

fled, 

*Cause he’s starting on a glorious career. 

But I’m awful ’fraid the minister would have to change his tune 
If he knew that of the days in all the week, 

His Sunday is n’t in it with the Friday afternoon 

When it’s time fer Alexander Jones to speak! 


CONSIDERATE 


“ And what did the doctor say when the operation showed you 
did not have appendicitis? ” . 


“ Oh, he offered to take ten per cent. off his bill.” 
W. Bob Hollané 


A Cownerpiy JoKE 

A young lady had just announced her approaching marriage to a 
young man named Calffy. 

“ Hum,” remarked an outspoken companion, “he will be bully 
if he does n’t turn out to be bossy.” J. B. L. 
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